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CHARLES W. CLARK 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








New York. 


Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 


Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. 

New York, 138 Fifth Avenue; Philadelphia, 408 
South 18th Street. Summer residence, Dresden, 
Germany 

“Mrs. Ratcliffe ( aperton is my only representa- 
tive, and I advise all pupils desiring to study with 
me to be prepared by her.’ 


Dresden, Sedanstrasse 17. G. B. LAMPERTI. 


ALBE RTO L AU RE NCE, 


155 East 18th Street, New York. 
The voice formed and developed; the art of sing- 
ing taught; method after the purest Italian schools; 
a bad voice made good, true and beautiful. 


HEN TRY [. PFLECK, 

Conductor Haarlem Philharmonic Society of the 
City of New Yor 

Normal College, New York. 














Address: 


Miss NORA MAYNARD GREEN, 
VOCAL TEACHER 
303 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








Studio 





MAX KNI TE L- TREUMANN, 
BARITONE. 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing. 
Carnegie Hall, Room $7. 
ork. 


Mail address: 15 Washington Terrace, New 








GE ORG E M. GREENE, 


Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera. 
Studio: 489 Fifth Ave., Mondays and Thursdays. 
Residence and address 
424 West a3d Street, New York. 





Mr. C. WHITNE Y COOMBS, 


(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les- 
sors and practice given on one of Roosevelt's finest 
imstruments. Special advantages for the study of 
church music and the training of boys’ voices. 

Address: 49 West 2oth Street, New York. 





TOM Ky “ARL. 


Head of Vocal Department “The American 
Institute of Applied Music,” 212 West Fifty- 
ninth Street, New York. Permanent Studio, 
Also CONCERTS and RECITALS. 


Miss MARY FIDELIA BURT, 


Author and sole exponent of 
New Metuop or Sicur SInGciInc For Starr, Ear 
TRAINING AND MusicaL STENOGRAPHY. 
Musical Comprehension, Rhythmical Development 
and Singing for Kindergarten. 
All charts, maps, &c., copyrighted, 1899-1901, by 
Mary Fidélia Burt. All rights reserved 
Miss Burt has no authorized representative in 
Greater New Yor 
NEW YORK BROOKLYN: 
1202 Carnegie Hall, 48 Lefferts Place. 
Wednesdays and Saturdays 
Send for descriptive pamphlet. 





E. H. LOCKHART, Bass-Baritone. 
Studios: 121 East Twenty-third street, New 
York. Voices quickly placed and developed. Spe- 
cial work given for breath control. The Art of 
Singing taught by method used in the old Italian 
schools. Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera. 


DUDLEY Bl 1¢ K, JR., 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
Concerts, Recitals, Oratorio. 
Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


Ru 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
ACCOMPANYING. 
Piano—Sight Reading a Specialty. 
H. W. MEYN, Tenor. ROSETTA WEINER. 
Carnegie Hall: Studio jo1-2 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 


Certificated Teacher of the Lescnetizky MetHop. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


MAX BENDHEIM, Vocal Instruction. 











Studio: 332 West Fifty-sixth St. 
Combines in his teaching the bel canto of the 
old Italian school with the declamatory style of 


the modern German. P articular attention paid to 
Breathing and Enunciation ’repares pupils for 
Church, Concert, Oratorio and Opera 


PAUL TIDDEN, 
PIANIST. 
314 East 15th Street, New York. 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO and COMPOSITION. 
1 West 1ogth Street, New York. 








Address: 


Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 
THe Art oF SINGING 
51 West 3sth Street, New York. 





Studio: 


MME. 





EMMA WIZJAK, 


Voice Culture and Art of Singing. 
Italian Method. 
No. 170 West 47th Street, New York. 





PERRY AVERIL ee, 
OPER tee. yo? CONCER 
AND VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
220 Central Park South, New York. 


J. ARMOUR GALLOWAY, 


Voice Culture and the Art of Singing, 
Studio: Rooms 43 and 44 Y. M. C. A. Building, 
318 West 57th Street, New York. 








MARIE SEYMOUR BISSELL, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Pupils prepared for 
Church, Concert and Oratorio. 


Studio: 19 West Thirty- eighth street, New York. 





Mrs. MARY HISSEM De MOSS, 
SOPRANO, 
106 West goth Street, 
New York City. 





SAMUEL B. MOYLE, 
BASSO CANTANTE 
Oratorio, Concert, Musicales, Voice Culture— 
Italian Method lone Placing and Reparation a 
specialty. Studio: 136 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


GEORG E E SWE E to 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
304 West 72d Street, New York 


J. HARRY WHEELER, 
Voice Production and the Art of Singing. 
Voices educated strictly m the Italian School. 
Studio: 81: Fifth Ave., corner 16th St., New York 

July and August at Chautauqua Assembly. 











ELIZABETH WELLER, 
ACCOMPANIST. 
Address: The Winchester, 
400 West Fifty-seventh street, New York. 





;ROC KW. aX, 
COMPOSER-PIANIST. 


Pupils received in Composition, Harmony, Piano 
and Song Interpretation. 
Studio: 817-818 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


HALL, 


HOWARD 


W. AL’ TEI HENRY 


Conductor Oratorio Society, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Guenin and Choirmaster St. James’ Church, 
New York, 

For terms for nducting, address St. James’ 

Church, Madison Ave. and 71st St., New York. 


MME. LOUISE FINKEL, 
F VOCAL MUSIC. 
251 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


SCHOOL ¢ 


E NRICO Dt JZE NSI, 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, 
179 East 64th Street, New York. 
Wa. M. SemnacuHer, Director 
I regard Mr. Semnacher as the greatest teacher 
of piano in this country. 
Henry T. Fleck, Director of Music, 
Normal College, New York City. 


OPERA TENOR 
Will accept pupils for Voice Culture; good voice 
cultivated per contract; Italian method. 
145 East 83d Street, near Lexington Ave. 


MULLER, 

Translator of ‘“‘Sechter’s Fundamental Harmonies.” 
Author of “Tables for Harmonic Exercises.” 
Teacher of Piano, Harmony, Counterpoint and 

Composition. 1291 Lexington Ave., New York. 


CARL ¢ 





MORRIS PIANO SCHOOL, 
201 West 81st Street, New York. 
LUCILLE SMITH MORRIS, concert pianist 
amd teacher of piano and theory, director. Pupil 
ef Wm. Sherwood and Mrs. A. M. Virgil; certified 
teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method of Technic. 
Private and daily class instruction. 


RICHARD ARNOLD, 
Concertmaster Philharmonic Society. 
INSTRUCTION. 
208 East 61st Street, New York 











Mr. FRANCIS STU ART, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 

Second season in New York. Ten years in San 
Francisco. Pupil of Lamperti, the elder. 

Being in full possession of my method of sing- 
ing, he has the ability to form great artists.— 
Francesco Lamrerti 

Voices tested, Tuesdays and Pridape, °9) to 3, 
ssee Carnegie Hall. Home Studio Monte- 
video,” 7th Avenue, near dans Street. 


LILLIE D’ ANG ELO BERG 
“™—@ SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Operatic course. Teachers’ special course, all 
departments. Famous specialists. Prospectus. 
The Albany, Broadway and 52d Street, New York. 














MME. HELENE MAIGILLE, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, REPERTOIRE. 
Studio and residence: 1211-15 Carnegie Hall, 
Summer course. New York. 





Mr. EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
251 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Summer Course. 





WALTER JOHN HALL. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Studio: 401 Carnegie Hall, 
— . New York. 





J. WARREN ANDREWS, 
CONCERT ORGANIST and TEACHER. 
Send for list of Pupils holding positions. 
Address: Church of the Divine Paternity, = 
76th St. and Eighth Ave., New York City. 








THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 
AND SCHOOL: FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE- 


230 East 62d Street. 


Complete musical education given to students 


Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, 


e Louella,’ 1so West th Street, 


ba ‘E CULTURE, —. OF SINGING. 
and Carnegie Hall (Mondays, ~ m.), New York. 





RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Concert Organist and Accompanist 
Organ Lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, 
corner Fifth Avenue. and 2oth Street. 


elephone: 1351 Columbus. 


Miss MARGARET GOETZ, 
CONTRALTO (mezzo range). 


Concerts, Song weg m Vocal Instruction. 
Address: “The Arti Exchange,” 
8 East 23d St., New Y ork. ’Phone 5541 18th St. 














THE ARENS VOCAL STUDIO 


(affiliated with the American School of Opera). 
Coaching a specialty 
Normal courses for Voice Teachers 
261 West Fifty-fourth Street, New York, 
Reception hour, 2 p. m., Wednesdays excepted 








HENRY HOLDEN HU SS, 


Instruction in Piano and Theory of Music. 
Studio for non-resident pupils: Steinway Hall. 
Personal address: 318 East rsoth Street, New York 











FRANCIS FISCHER POW ERS, 
VOICE CULTURE anp tHe 
ART OF SINGING 

Studio (and invariable address): Carnegie Hall, 
New York. New York season, October 20 to May 
1; Kansas City, Mo., season, Pepper Building, 
May 15 to August 1; Los Angeles, Cal., season, 
Westminster Hotel, August 10 to October 10. 


MRS. HADDEN-ALEXANDER, 
PIANIST 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 





Studio: Room 1201, Carnegie Hall, New York. 





CHARLES RUSSELL, 
‘CELLIS1. 
Pupils and Concerts. 
112 Carnegie Hall, New York 


HENRY SCHR: \DIE ( K's S 
VIOLIN SCHOOL 
Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing 


Residence and Studio: 
535 Washington Ave., 


Studio: 








Brooklyn, N. Y. 





LEO LIEBERM.: AN, 
TENOR. 


Opera, Oratorio, Concert 
Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, or 
57 East 117th Street, New York. 


WILLIAM H. BARBER, 


CONCERT PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
Studio: Steinway Hall 


New Y rk 


F. W. RIESB EI 
ACCOM PANIST 
Instruction—Piano, Organ, Harmony 
With THe Musicat Courter 
Organist Roseville Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
Newark 
Secretary New York State M. T. A 
Residence Studio 
954 8th Ave., corner s6th Street, New York. 


BENNETT, 
Instructor in Voice Building and the Art of 
Teacher of Mme. Genevra Johnstone-Bishop and 


many other talented voca 
Studio: 836 Carnegie Hall, 





New York 


Mme. EMMA RODERICK, 


Rapid Development and Complete Education of 
the Voice 118 West 44th Street, New York 
Mrs. GRENVILLE SNELLING, 

SOPRANO 
Concerts, Recitals, Musicals, Oratorio 


Address 11 Fifth Avenue, New York 





H. W. GRE E NE. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
489 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





CLAUDE MAITLAND GRIFFETH, 


Virgil Method. Pupils in Piano and Harmony. 

Six years instructor at the Virgil Piano School. 
Pupil of Heinrich Barth and Moritz Moszkowski. 
Classes in Sight Reading, Ear Training and Time 
Keeping. Studio: 132-133 Carnegie Hall, city. 


SERRANO VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
323 East 14th Street, New York. 


Conducted by EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO. 


Teachers of Charlotte Maconda, Mrs. C. Mihr 
Hardy and Joseph Maerz. 


KATHERINE RUTH HEYMAN, 


Concert Pianiste. 
145 East 23d Street, New York. 


ADELAIDE C. OKELL. 


PIANO INSTRUCTION. 
Certificated sae of Teresa Carrefio. 
Studio: s7 West Eighty-fourth Street, New York. 














JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTOR. 
Voice Developed—Style—Opera. 





from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 


851-852 Carnegie Hall. 


WALTER L. 


GARRIGUE MOTT, 
VOCAL CULTURE. 
172 West 7oth Street, New York. 


ALICE 





Mr. AnD Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Home Studic 151 East 62d Street, 


LENA DORIA DEVINE, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Repres sentative Teacher 


New York. 


of the methods of the famo I te 
FRANCESCO LAMPERTI 
136 Fifth 


Avenue, New York. 


Miss FANNIE HIRSCH, 
CONCERT AND ORATORIO. 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO, _ Steinway Hall, or 


‘Niagara,”’ 7: East 87th St., New Yoouk. 
Telephone: 461 791th 
Miss EMMA HOWSON, 
PRIMA DONNA 

Royal Italian and Eng Ipera ( any 

Lamperti Met dA tely laught 
Tuesdays and Fridays, 96 Fift Ave New York. 
EMMA THURSBY, 

SOPRANO 

W ll rece ve da r ted nur eT ot I 5 

Residence-Stud 34 Gramercy Park, New York. 


ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, 
VOCAL CULTURE, TONE EMISSION, 
VOICE BUILDING, STYLE, 
REPERTOIRE, FINISEL 
128 East 6sth St., or address Musica, Courige. 


ARTHUR VOORHIS, 
CONCERT PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
80 Washington Square East, New, York. 
MME. ADELE LEWING 
CONCERT PIANIST 
Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method 
Concerts. Recitals. Musicales 
Address: (Care Steinway Ha r 127 East 794 
Street, New York 


Miss GENEVIEVE 
Pianist. 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 


Leschetizky Method 
1109-1110 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


BISBEE 


Studios: 
KATHARINE PELTON, 
Mezzo Sopr 


Studio: 60 West Thirty-nir 
Private ’phone: 2058 38th 


ani< 





1 Street 
New York 


“ARCHER GIBS« IN, 

SOLO ORGANIST. 
Organist-choirmaster of Brick Church and Beth EJ 
Temple, avenue 
Address: The lowa, 13 West togth Street, 
seegnenes 1108 Riverside jew York. 


SIGN( IR A. CARBONE, 
Member several years Metropolitan Grand 
Opera Company 
VOICE CULTURE IN ALL BRANCHES. 
Studi 40 Fifth Ave., New York 








CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


Mrs. M. Price, Direct Seventh Ave., 


rner sth Specia nily c rhe only 
ne in on Ye where the pu] as a lesson and 
practice every day under the care of competent 
t hers. Terms reasonable. Virgil Clavier used. 


CARL VENTH, 
VIOLIN SCHOOL, 
14 Seventh Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y 


STELLA PRINCE STOCKER, 
COM POSER-DIRECTOR 
llustrated Lectures on Music 
Private instruction. Classes in mausic-study. 
17 West 103d Street, New York. 


Residence-studio: 
Miss INGA HOEGSBRO, | 
PIANISTE AND TEACHER 


Graduate ot Copenhagen Conse 





Mason -Virgil Synthetic Methods 
Studio: 603-604 Carnegie Ha 
Tuesdays and Fridays from 1 to 6 p. m. 





ADOLF GLOSE, 
Pianist, Accompanist and Musical Directoe. 
Piano Instruction. 


Address: 347 West 23d Street, New York 


HUGO TROETSCHEI 
Organist Schermerhorn St. Evangelical Church 
Instruction: - Piano—Organ—Theory 
Organ Lessons given on large three-manual 


Roosevelt Organ 

384 Bainbridge St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ss 

BOGERT, 

Musical Lectures, Song Recitals, Conducting 

Instruction in Harmony, Counterpoint and Song 

Interpretation. 
72 Lawrence St., Flushing, New York City. 


EUGENE A. BERNSTEIN, 
PIANIST. 


PIANO INSTRUCTION. 
160 East 7oth Street, New York. 


Residence: 





Studio: 


Mr. & Mrs. WALTER H. ROBINSON, 
TENOR AND CONTRALTO 
Oratorio, Concerts and Musicales. 








Voice Production and Répertoire. 
Studio: 4go5 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
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NEW YORK. 


BOSTON. 





BOSTON. 








BVA B. DEMING 
School of Sight Singing, . . ; 

Ear Training and Choral Music. 

The most advanced European and original methods 
taught privately and in class. 
Students learn to read difficult music from the staff 
notation with perfect ease. 
Special Courses of Instruction to Vocalists, Instru- 
mentalists and Children. Normal Classes for Teachers, 
Send for circular. Special Course by Correspondence, 
School opens September 18. Classes begin October 7, 


___ 4023 Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK, 
MME. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM 


The Celebrated Prima Donna. 

Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
The Rutland, 

260 West s7th Street, New York. 


Mendelssohn Hall, 


113 to 119 West 40th St., 
Between Broadway and Sixth Ave., NEW YORK. 


To Rent for 
First-Class Entertainments 
Oniy. 


Used by the Kneisel and Kaltenborn Quartettes, 
De Pachmann, Hambourg, Dohnanyi, 
Bispham, Guilmant, Butt, Grossmith 
and many other artists. 


Apply to FRANK H. PRESBY, Agent, 
25 West 23d Street. 


A. J. GOODRICH, 

Personal or Correspondence Lessons in 
Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition, Or- 
chestration and Practical Musicianship 











CLARA E. MUNGER, 


TEACHER OF SINGING, 
2a Park Street, Boston. 





Mut. EDWARDS, 


Voice Culture. 


PRISCILLA WHITE, — 
VOCAL TEACHER. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. Charlies R. Adams, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 
372 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


JOHN JEWETT TURNER, 
Teacher of Singing. 
372 Boylston m St., Boston, Mass. 
MISS AAGOT LUNDE, 
Contralto, 
Trinity Court, Boston, Mass. 
ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, 
VOCAL TEACHER, 


1s9 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Baritone. 








Bruce W. HOBBS, 
Teacher of Breathing and Tone Production. 


Tenor Soloist. 


Studio: 153 Tremont St., Boston 








Author of “Analytical Harmony,” “Theory of 
Interpretation,” “ ‘Comp lete Music Analysis, " “Syn- 
thetic Counterpoint,” ONew Method of Memoriz- | 
ng.” ‘Carvel Court,” 114th street and | 

St. Nicholas avenue, New York 


WILLIAM A. 


Wesel 


TENOR. 


Concert and Oratorio. 
Vocal Instruction. 
. 


800 Carnegie Hall 


New York 





Mrs. W. E. BEARDSLEY, 


Instruction—Piano. 
Pouch Gallery, Brooklyn, New York. 


). HEYWOOD WINTERS, 


Vocal Teacher, Choir Director. 
Baritone Soloist. Pupils placed in paid choir. 
Musicales and Recitals Monthly. 

8 East 23d Street, New York. 
Rooms 5+ 6 and ?- 


S.G. PRATT 


Principal West End Private School of Music. 


176 West 86th Street, New York. 


Accepts — - oy for Chopin Analytical 
Recitals and the famous Concert-Lecture, 
“THE SOUL OF A SONG.” 


Hildegard HOFFMANN, soprano 


Oratorio, Concerts, Festivals. 


498 3d Street, 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


Studio: 





Studios: 





year. “ A Complete Musical Education.” 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 


CAROLINE SHEPARD, 


Soprano. Concert. Oratorio. 
Direction: Henry Wolfsohn, New York 


Boston address: 38 Steinert Hall. 
Muze. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


1494 Tremont Street, Boston 


MME. SARGENT GOODELLE, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
305 Huntington Chambers, 
Huntington Avenue, Boston 


Mr. EVERETT E. TRUETTE, 
Organ, Harmony and Piano 


Large three manual organ in studio 
as Tremont Street, Boston. 











Miss EDITH E E. TORREY, 


Dramatic Soprano. 


Concerts, Oratorio, Song Recitals. 
164 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass 
Telephone Back Bay 1085. 


Faelten Pianoforte School, 


Cari Faelten, Director. 
30 Huntiagton Ave., Boston. 

Fut PRoressionaL Cou ‘RSE, including 
Sight Playing, Harmony, Transposition, 
Technique, Lectures, Observation Lessons 
and Private Pianoforte Lessons; $165 per 








Mrs. ANNE GILBRETH CROSS 
TEACHER OF THE PIANOFORTE, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, 
Boston, Mass. 
HEINRICH SCHUECKER, 


HARPIST 





Symphony Hall, Boston, Mass. 


Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Miss ADAH CAMPBELL HUSSEY, 


Contralto. 


Oratorio, Concert. 
Address care Oliver Ditson Co., 





Boston, Mass. 





any ROBIE 


Violiniste. 


Royal Conservatory 
of Leipzig. 


America’s Greatest Organization of Woman Players. 


York Sun. 
Lately of Brussels and | United States and Ca: 
Mrs. CAROLINE B. NICHOLS, Conductor. 


THE FADETTES OF BOSTON. 


“The woman's orchestra par excellence.—New 
En tour October 29 to March jo in 
a. 


Permanent address: 623 Columbus Ave., Boston. 





Concerts, Musicales, 
Instruction. 


Residence-Studio, 184 W 
82d Street, NEW Yi YORK: 


Mr. anp Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 


Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales. 


Lyric Soprano. Bass-Baritone. 


Studio: 131 Tremont Street, Boston 











Enroll for Classes 


Literature sent for the writing. 





Virgil Piano School. 





Free Lessons in Sight Reading, Ear Training, Time and Rhythm and Harmony. 
@2O WEST 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 
Mrs. A. M. VIRGIL, Director. 


January 6, 1902. 





Steinert Hall, Boston. 





H. J. STEWART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 

Pianoforte, Organ, Harmony and Composition. 

Studio: Steinert Hall, Boston, Mass. 


MAY SLEEPER RUGGLES, 
Contralto Soloist. 


Pupils received at Studio in Trinity Court (175 
Dartmouth Street), Boston, Mass. 
Residence: Newton, Mass. 








MR. FRANK MORSE 
and Assisting Teachers. 
Vocal Training for Soloists and Teachers. 
30 and 32 Steinert Hall. 
162 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


MISS MARIE L EVERETT, 
Teacher of Singing. 
Holds a recent DIPLOME SUPERIEUR from Ma- 
dame Marchesi, Paris 
The Copley, Copley Square, Boston. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


LUIGI von KUNITS, 


VIOLINIST. 
Concertmaster Pittsburg Orchestra, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


FREDERICK MAXSON, 
813 North 17th Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
Specialty: Instruction in Organ Playing for 
Church and Concert 


KATHRYN C. McGUCKIN, 
CONTRALTO. 


Wrightman Building, 
1524 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















California. 


ROSCOE WARREN LUCY, 
PIANIST. 


Studio: Hotel Beresford, 
San Francisco, Cal 


MISS JESSIE FOSTER, 


LYRIC SOPRANO. 
Engagements accepted for concerts, church, pri- 
vate musicales, &c. 
Vocal Studio. 1217 Webster Street, Oakland, Cal. 


H. B. PASMORE, 


Teacher of Singing, 
Thursdays, 573 Fifteenth Street» Oakland. 
Private Studio: 
1424 Washington Street, San Francisco, Cal 











CALIFORNIA 


Conservatory of Music, 


OTTO BENDIX, Director. 


1416 CALIFORNIA STREET, 
San Francisco, CAL. 


J. W. PARSON PRICE. 


VOICE CULTURE AND ART OF SINGING. 

10 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 
“I can confidently state that Mr. Parson Price's 
knowledge ot the voice, both male and female, 
and his styie of singing, entitle him to a high 
rank among teachers.”—Mawvet Garcia. 


WIRTZ PIANO SCHOOL. 


Private Lessons Supplemented by Class Work 





Lectures and Recitals. 120 West ragth st 


London, England. 


Edouard Darewski, 


Professor of Singing. 


Percy House, Randolph Rd., Maida Vale, London 

Paderewski writing in March, 188, says: “1 
know your remarkable qualities both as a singer 
and as a vocal teacher, and especially your method, 
which is ITALIAN IN THE BEST SENSE OF 
THE WORD.” 


CHEVALIER GEORG 
LIEBLING, 


COURT PIANIST. 

Engagements accepted for recitals and concerts 
Professor at the Guildhall School of Music. Ad 
vanced pupils specially prepared for recitals and 
concerts, privately or in class. 

Address 6 F, Hyde Park Mansions, London, W 


Mme. MORIANI. 


Private Academy for Voice Training 
and School for O » 

Complete Traini for Voice, Style, 
and the Different Répertoires. 

Special Classes for Gentlemen on each 
Monday and Thursday from 5g to 7. 

Mme. Moriani will continue her Les 
sons from July ist to October on the 
Continent, thus affording change of air. 

French Diction and Acting with Mr. 
Vermandele, who has taught her pupils 
in Belgium for fourteen years. 

For terms and particulars write to the Secretary 
of Madame Mortant’s School, St. Ermin’s Hotel, 


Westminster, London, England. 


MARIE WITHROW, 


VOICE PRODUCTION, 
& New Bond Street, London. 


Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG'’S 


Academy for the Higher Development of 
Pianoforte Playing. 
2 Clifton Gardens, Maida Vale 
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Authorized Puctheamnitones of the Yersin Method of 
French Diction 
7 Dorset Square N. W., London 
(Near Baker street station) 
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~~ PIANOS 


T is my wish, and that of the Opera Company, that the 
Weber Piano shall be used at the Opera House next 
season as heretofore. The magnificent Concert Grands 

you sent us have more than confirmed the impression that 
in tone-quality, power, and carrying capacity the Weber 
has no superior in the world. The leading artists of the 
company have privately expressed to me their delight in 
the instruments furnished for their use, and it is the 
unanimous verdict that for concert work, as well as for 
accompanying the voice in singing, the Weber Piano is 
unequaled. 
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The Great Musical Centre of the South. 
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The Musical Courier will be found on sale hereafter at 
the music house of Carisch & Jénichen, in the Corso Vit- 
torio Emanuele No. 2, which is near the Duomo and th 
Galleria. 

CORSO VENEZIA 65, MILAN, ITALY, } 
November 16, 19 \ 

OW that the famous Italian brigand Musolino has 
been captured, and every detail of his arrest is 





being tead with the greatest avidity by the pub 
ic. it seemed quite natural for me to think of other celk 
hrities of his kind, and so was attracted one evening to the 
Teatro Fossati, where Auber’s “Fra Diavolo” was being 
given. While wanting to hear the bold robber sing. I 
really went there, I think, to witness the doing of one 
3eppo by the impresario of the company, Tommaso Bar 
heris, who is well known for his buffo performances, and 
IT was not disappointed 

But, not having seen a hand bill or program, I knew 
not who would sing the other characters, and was there 
fore most agreeably surprised to behold a vision of loveli 
ness in the part of Zerlina. Signorina Clotilde Orlandi, a 
new Zerlina to the rest of the company, was much handi 
apped in her solo singing by the orchestra’s very poor 
accompaniment: proof of insufficient rehearsal, and which 
it is to be hoped may go better a second time; yet, in spite 
‘f this, the lady, knowing her music thoroughly, sang with 
considerable ease and abandon 

As Zerlina, Signorina Orlandi looked “as pretty as a 


in the Olympian gallery 
990 


picture,” eliciting from the gods 
heights admiring exclamations of “Ah! ah! che bellezza 
which were easily heard in the parquet, and there the ver 
dict found sympathetic echo all around me 

La Orlandi is a beauty of the petite brunette type; very 
shapely of figure. a bright, cheerful, happy expression of 
countenance with laughing eyes, and has a well formed 
head crowned with an abundance of beautiful hair. She 
certainly looked charmingly natural and most attractive, a 
much more tempting prize for Fra Diavolo to carry off 
my lady” with all her jewels 


than Signorina Orlandi. as 
Zerlina, really looked very pretty and altogether lovable. 
All her actions upon the stage were graceful and decidedly 
easy and unaffected; she appeared to be quite at home in 
her role and accustomed to the environment of the theatre 
Her voice is a soprano of excellent timbre, color and 
quality. with a good range of round, full tones, free from 
that detestable tremolo so prevalent among Italian singers 
Her tone placing (impostazione) is high and forward. 
causing the ringing and carrying ability of the singer’s 
voice, and producing at times a fullness, a largeness of 
tone rarely expected of a cantatrice so daintily fashioned 
or from a soprano of her kind. The schooling or musical 
education of Signorina Orlandi is undoubtedly good, and her 
voice training, I venture to say, deserves and should be 
pursued to a still higher finish technically. She sings very 
intelligently and with much expression musically, fully 
meriting the generous and genuine applause bestowed upon 
her performance in “Fra Diavolo.” Shall gladly welcome 
an opportunity of hearing Signorina Orlandi sing again 


es se 


Signor Tommaso Barberis, the impresario who is engi 
neering this two months season of nightly opera perform 
ances at the Fossati Theatre. is more of an artist than a 
manager of business. As Beppo, the vagabond robber, he 
was as natural and mirth provoking as when seen among 
a lot of chatting and laughing friends in the Galleria in 
the Piazza del Duomo 

Barberis is famous for his make-up and acting of buffo 
characters And, as for what he knows about singing he 
might become, if he wanted toand were not so plain spoken 
and unbiased in his opinions, as successful a maestro di 
eanto as are some others in Milan 

In “Fra Diavolo” he had a struggling, straggling, but 
most eloquent wig upon his head, and succeeded in greatly 
amusing and delighting the audience. His falsetto singing 
is simply wonderful; he was encored and re-encored, each 


time varying the embellishments with which he adorned 


his soprano imitations. 


The operas thus far produced at the Fossati, under the 
\ 


management of Signor Barberis, are 


Blas,” “Lucia di Lammermoor,” “Norma,” “Fra Diavolo,” 


“La 


“Tone 





Petrella’s 


eE- <= 





Favorita” and 





By the way, in conversation one evening with Barberis 
that gentleman told me he would be willing and ready 
form and engage a company to produce opera in the dif 
ferent cities of the United Sgates—with past and present 
repertory, complete in every detail—against a fixed, a stip 
ulated sum, per week, month or whole season. He to be 


the sole artistic manager and responsible fo e entire 


production; the performance and conduct of each and 
every member of the company, &c. The entire personne 
of the organization he would select or secure here in Italy 
with the exception of some members of the orchestra anc 
a part of the chorus, which, he thought, could be engaged 
in New York 

The total expense of such an undertaking and the amount 
for which he would be willing to embark in the enterpris¢ 
were extremely modest and moderate—were indeed low be 
yond belief and my understanding of such ventures 

Tommaso Barberis is known here, not as a presumptuous 
or venturous impresario, but as a very modest, good na 
tured, honest and deserving fellow—a most unpretending 
manager-artist 


ft € 
The new opera, “Chopin,” by Giacomo Orefici, has not 


et been produced at the Lirico; but it is known that th 


four acts will be as follows: I., Chopin in Poland, age 


18, studying music very diligently and wit 


17 intensity 
II., in Paris, youth and love affairs; III., on the isle o 
Majorca, in a “certosa abbandonata,” seeking health 
IV... again in Patis—moment of death. All the music is 
that of Chopin, adapted and arranged 

Orefici, the composer of “Chopin,” six years ago wrote 
Consuelo,” an opera, for the Comunale Theatre at Bo- 
logna. His “I] Gladiatore,” in one act, was produced three 
years ago at the Teatro Reale, in Madrid, but owing to th 
Spanish-American war at that time the opera was not so 
successful as would otherwise have been the case 

The composer of this new opera is an excellent pianist 
ind naturally an enthusiastic, passionate lover of Chopin’s 


piano music, which he has now orchestrated and used 


en 
tirely in the opera 

Chopin’s music he is said to hold or consider more 
xquisite than that of Bach; yet more vigorous than Bee 
thoven; still more dramatic than Weber 

The writer of the libretto, Angiolo Orvieto, is known 
favorably as a poet, and is the author of “La sposa 
mistica,” “Velo di Maya,” and a few other work 
If the poem of Perosi’s “Mosé” is said to tend toward 
the theatrical, the libretto of “Chopin,” being the 
has a tendency toward the poetic. The one is in four 


parts, the other in four acts 
f 


Jernhardt. the celebrated actress, con 





Mme. Sarah 


to be as indefatigable as ever 


ind has just given anothe 
proof of her inexhaustible energy by announcing a series 
»f Thursday matinees, commencing this week, in which she 
will revive the creations that have made her famous 
Phedre 


L’Aiglon” and 


During the winter, therefore, she will mount 


with Massenet’s music; “La Samaritaine,” “ 
La Princesse Lointaine,” all three by Rostand; “Hamlet,” 
‘Theodora” and “La Tosca,” by Sardou; “La Dame aux 
Camélias,” ‘‘Magda,” “Lorenzaccio,” “Tartuffe” and “Le 
Médecin Malgré Lui’; “La Ville Morte,” by D’Annun 
zio: and a new comedy, “La Défense du Bonheur,” by 
Garnier 
HZ €& 

While visiting Milan the other day on business con 
nected with the forthcoming production of his new play 
Francesca da Rimini,”” D’Annunzio is said to have con 
fided to friends that he had begun another tragedy, the title 


being no other than “Nero,” and the play to be brought 
out next autumn—a year hence; the principal interpreters 
vould naturally be la Duse and Zacconi ( ?) 
fe €& 
Antonio Scontrino’s music to the D’Annunzio play 
Francesca da Rimini,” will be found to bear a consid 


rable part in the performance 


In the overture the themes belonging to the story are 
duly set forth; while the succeeding entr’actes are entitled 
respectively, “Cavalleresca,” “The Kiss,” “The Denuncia 
tion” and “Death.” 

The musical interludes are intended to form a com 
mentary upon the tragedy’s action somewhat after the an 
cient Greek chorus 
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‘ 


His Holiness the Pope, after hearing a report from 
Monsignor Chapelle on the position of the Catholic 


Church in the Phiiippines, expressed the opinion that 


farchetti’s Ruy 


Christians of all creeds and nationalities ought to aid th 
Americans in the pacification of the islands 
qe €& 
Mose he new i f Don Lorenzo Perosi, whicl 
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DON PEROSI’S “MOSE.”’ 
MILAN, NOVEMBER I7, 190] 


egular ertormat 1) Verme wit the I 1 
t P t I ‘ Sansor Dalila Sar 
Saen the Mansor with the best prose representations 
w nd » it y declared its arte 
. vl \ lergor € dification 
since I wrote y n regard e time ag 
As \ ig Mr de a- Heide ‘ nd btedly hav 
ronicled it r fullnes presentations which 
ive taken place at the two principal t res now open for 
pera would be inopportune to weary your readers with 
thing further the ame I vi night even 
Fer fron thoce } t+ will . ilrea ly appeared 
( nsec viently I wil peal T T elty vhicl especially 
nterests Milan, and p ups al taly as well, naturally 
the whole mus world. ° the new oratorio “Mosa.” 
he Maestro Per presented yesterday at he Peros 
Ha The young priest Don Per s already known to 
A mericat hanl to ¢t) neat new aublished re 
[ ng | n Tue Musica ( RIER 
Less kr vn, | wever vill probably be the news in re 
gard to this Perosi Hall. w h was yesterday “inaugu 
ated” for the s« nd time \W T ’erosi bv his “Resur 
rection of Lazarus” made his name known in both hemis 
eres in less time than taken by any genius to 
reap half the same g 7 of y burst forth from the 
breasts of uncompromising Catholics, happy and hopeful in 
having 1 something, if only an orator by which to 
make known unto men that they were in existence. It wa 
revolution, artistically, theatrically and, let one say, polit 
ally 
There wasan nt in w theatrical managers thrust 
aside her rs, bot 1 and new, in order to run 
fter ti , P ind give them everywhere 
and Ricordi, editor and proprietor als f these, was only 
ready to fan the f e of r ent asm ippy in 
having found a new California or a Transvaal mine to 
roft by 
Ther me the me of the Perosian artists, who knew 
nlv how to execute that par lar music: churches re 
, 1 to theatres. and theatres to churche Fvervone he 
ne possessed of this musical fever Not everyone. how 
ever, realized that under this Perosian enthusiasm lay hid 
den a political party lag. It was this enthusiasm that 


gave birth to the present Perosi Hall! Milan, priding her 
lf on havme held at baptism, as it were this rising Italian 
should only be 


or every church, and the idea, artfully set 


genius, could not allow that his music 
in any 
ifloat, of building pecial hall for the purpose met with 
in admirably hearty respons Great part of the press 
ilthough seeing the false step, had not the courage to speak 


im for fear of being t! I 


ught ridiculous or perhaps accused 
yf want of patriotism, and so the company was at onc 
formed and the shares immediately subscribed for 

I was one of the, perhaps, very few who, although ad 


mitting Perosi’s undeniably great merit, yet disapproved o 








hat exaggerated enthusiasm which could n otherwise 
in cool 
In the Corriere dei Teatri f March 10, 1900, in an ar 
ticle entitled “Bayreuth in Italia.”” I wrote among other 
things as follows: 

According Ww t st nformed paper s e Peros 
Ha t y be said t be financially a accorT ] ed fact and soon 
“ e?r r \ r rk : re ( 

f Santa Maria della Pa s eing ed for " lacrit 
tveam of the ng Maestro Per therefore about to be 

ized thanks to the activity of Ca Cahe nd the promptitude 
f the subscribers We 1 have therefore by next May a Bay 
euth also in Italy: with this difference er. that it will b 

‘ tical instead of being theatrical! 

. . . . . . . ° ° 
But the strange par f . g wit ' 
fg ng niy Perosiar T | Isic Pi ‘ " and = «wit 
he emiussior f share ‘ to t nd te 
pay a dividend 

No one questions Perosi’s gh ¢t ul genius, the marvelous 

lity with whict e writes nex tible r f | but 
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that these gifts justify the building of a hall expressly for a com- 
poser of four oratorios, seems to me an exaggeration. It is true 
that Perosi promises much, and why should he not? He may keep 
his promise and write several others. He may set to music per 
haps the whole history of both the Old and the New Testament, 
but the fact remains that as yet he has not done it. 

Setting aside the rather presumptuous idea of founding a temple 
of art, and dedicating it to one who has no other merit than that 
of having written a few oratorios and some messe, let us see what 
s being prepared for the public with this new temple of sacred art. 
Che principal attraction will be the “premiéres” of such new ora- 
torios as the Maestro Perosi may write expressly for his new hall. 


This, indeed, should be so great as to draw not only the Milanese 
public, but that also of other Italian cities, and of foreign cities 
besides. I do not know, and have no wish to discuss, what Perosi 
may be preparing, but we may form some idea of the interest a 


new work of his may arouse, if we lcok at the relatively small con 
ourse of visitors to his “‘Natale del Redentore” at Como, for which 
there were such great expectations, and this at a time when foreign 
ers were already attracted to Como by the Exhibition. The press 
wrote in terms of sincere praise—Perosi had progressed, his new 
work was more ponderated, and ever so many other pretty things— 
but the public did not respond very fully to the invitation. The 
‘‘Natale del Redentore” has remained since then almost * * * 
the cradle; perhaps with the idea of not making it too cheap, but 
anyhow, the greater part of the public has, you may say, forgotten it. 
The Perosi Hall will certainly have, we are assured, the monopoly 


In 


of the new works of the young contposer. We are assured? But 
who will take the trouble to come as far as Milan to hear an ora- 
torio, when they can enjoy one, perhaps better executed, in their 
‘wn country without any such trouble? Besides, it will be neces 
sary to rely almost entirely on the Italian public, because it is 
improbable that foreigners will come as far as here for the express 
purpose of hearing an oratorio of Perosi, accustomed as they are 
to the grand performances of Handel, Bach and Mendelssohn; aad 
is it likely that the Italians, after a surfeit of sacred music—and 
probably Perosi’s—will come journeying to Milan in order to be 
present at a concert? 

And then, again, concerts and sacred music at Milan! One must 
be very ignorant of Milan, or very much deluded by the momentary 
enthusiasm for Perosi to believe in any such thing. Ask the man 
agement at the Scala what it was that led to their enormous deficit 
last season. And to think that they, too, should have sought to 
diminish their then small deficit by giving concerts! 

But the execution of oratorios in the Perosi Hall, they say, will 
be such as would not be possible in any other city. But why? The 
orchestra and chorus will be always the same, because they will 
arrange to salary them, only weakening them thereby. And the 
ie from? From the takings of just 


salaries—where are they to cor 
a few concerts a year? No! one must be as ingenuous as some ol 
the shareholders who subscribed with such Christian ardor, strong 
n their faith that by the time the Perosi Hall would be opened the 
public belief would have advanced a good century 

And I was a prophet long before the time! Before the 
hall had begun to serve its purpose came the news of a 
really disastrous reception given to Perosi in Germany, 
whither he had been led by his party in the hope of gain 
ing fresh laurels. This was followed almost immediately 


when here, too, they opened their eyes, and the Perosi Hall, 
which was to be the clou of Milan, was found to be sim- 
ply a mistake. 

In fact, at the end of the first series of concerts, the com- 
pany found themselves out of pocket by an amount ex- 
ceeding their paid up capital, but the shareholders, good 
devout Christians, contented themselves with the triumph 
of their faith in lieu of dividend! 

Now the new Perosi Hall, although still retaining the 
name of the maestro, is an entirely different thing to what 
it was before; in the first place it is no longer a church, 
but a real and proper concert”hall, of which Milan was feel- 
ing the want, and besides this it will be available, no longer 
for Perosi’s music alone, but for any sort of concert that 
anyone may wish to give. 

The restoration and adaptation, which have been a work 
of patient and intelligent study, unite in admirable har- 
mony a scrupulous reproduction of the ancient and vener- 
able temple with a strict practical consideration of the new 
use to which it is to be put. As the eye wanders round the 
ample hall objects of extreme artistic value meet its view 
a beautiful fresco of Bernardino Luini, which decorates one 
of the walls; the wrought iron lamps, reproduced from ex 
amples of that same period; the loggia, with the columns 
that formed part of the ancient Coperto dei Figini; all its 
church-like appearance has disappeared, a new apse has 
been constructed and a spacious flight of raised steps for 
the chorus, a convenient orchestra placed below the level of 
the hall pavement; all the services of buffet, cloak room 
medical assistance, heating, illumination, &c., excellently 
provided for—in short, a real concert hall, which will com 
pare favorably with the best in Europe 

\nyhow, the inauguration of yesterday took place with 
the quite new oratorio of Perosi entitled, as before said, 
“Mose.” 


eS 


The poem, which is divided into a prologue and three parts 
is the work of two esteemed colleagues, Agostino Cameroni, 
music critic of the Lega Lombarda, and Pietro Croci, 
London correspondent of the Corriere della Sera. 

They have evidently not sought to create a strictly lit 
erary work, a biblical poem, but simply to put before the 
maestro the plot for a musical work of notable proportions, 
and of a character no longer strictly sacred, such as were the 
first oratorios, but a mixture of the mystic and the heroic 
in a iree and frank dramatic form without being the 
atrical. Therefore their care has been to furnish a rapid 
sttccession of pictures of the life of Moses, comprising alse 


that of the Hebrew people and their liberation from the 
yoke of the Pharaohs. 
es =e 


The prologue, taken from the eleventh to the twenty-fifth 
verses of the Second Chapter of Exodus, tells of Moses 
among the Midian shepherds. It is evening; Reuel is be 
fore his tent; from afar are heard the songs of the shep 
herds and of the women who are tending their flocks. But 
suddenly Reuel sees his daughters hastening to him; they 
tell how the shepherds came and drove them away when 
they were drawing water, and how they were delivered out 
of the hands of the shepherds by a stranger—Moses—who 
at that moment approaches; Reuel calls him that he may 
eat bread, but Moses, declaring himself only defender of 
the oppressed, sighs and remains absorbed in meditation; 
Zipporah timidly questions him, and Moses tells of the 
bondage of his people, his flight, his need of peace; and 
peace Zipporah offers him in her home, whereat Moses 
overcome and abandoning himself to the sweet vision of 
happiness opened up to him, accompanies Reuel into his 
tent. 

It is an Oriental afternoon; we are among the tents of 
Reuel, at the foot of the mountain of God, Horeb. Moses 
is returned with the caravan from the distant oases, to 
which he had driven his father-in-law’s flocks. His tale 
is interrupted by shepherds, who relate how the bush 
burned with fire on Mount Horeb and yet was not con 
sumed. Moses runs to see the miracle, and the voice of 
God called unto him out of the midst of the bush, and 
said: “Moses, Moses!” And he said: “Here am I.” 

To the doubts of Moses, Jehovah promises to smité 
Egypt with all His wonders, so that the Hebrews shall be 
allowed to go 

Moses communicates to Zipporah the command of Je 
hovah and departs; but Zipporah determines to follow him 
with her children. Reuel and the others, blessing them 
salute the parting Elect 
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The fifth and twelfth chapters of Exodus furnish the 
argument for the second part, entitled “The Exodus.’ 
Moses tells Pharaoh the command of God; the king laughs 
at him, while the courtiers urge him to acts of severity; 
Aaron threatens him with the anger of God, and, with 
Moses, prophesies the plagues; but still Pharaoh does not 
relent. 

And here in a special intermezzo the orchestra portrays 
the desolation of Egypt under the afflictions poured on 





by a similarly hostile reception in France and in England. 
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them by Jehovah, while the people raise heartrending cries. 
With the termination of the interlude the dialogue is re- turning waters. Meantime, from the opposite shore, which 

the children of Israel have reached, Mary, sister of Aaron, 
the Exodus. In chants the final hymn to the Omnipotent. 


newed. 
It is the night of the Passover before 


the land of Goshen a family is gathered together, as Moses 


commanded, to partake of the lamb. The 
of the family alternates with the chorus 
which becomes afterward confused with t 


tian people, who in the streets are lamenting the loss of 


their first born. 


The last part is the crossing of the Red Sea. 


in the Israelite camp before Baal-zephon, 


ert and the sea. It is early morn. The pe 


in their tents. Moses is contemplating the 
ing of the peace in the land of Midian, 
arises the din of the Egyptians, who are 


subdued chorus they are whispering their design: to 


on the Israelites and destroy them. But 


hovah arouses Moses and commands him to stretch out his 
hand over the waters. The noise of the advancing Egyp 


tians increases, and the people of God awake, upbraiding 
Moses. He encourages them; stretches out his hand over 
the waters and divides them, and the people pass over in 
safety. The Egyptians arriving, stand as 


shore; but Pharaoh orders the advance. 


7 


forward and is swallowed up by the falling walls of re ELIZABETH HAZARD'S MUSICALE. 


RS. ELIZABETH HAZARD is planning to give a 


series of musicales in the as embly room ot Ardsley 


= - 7 Hall, where the singer herself occupies one of the hand 
The tone of the poem is lofty, strong, incisive, and its & apart D Ml H 
fi " somes apartments. uring the autumn rs azar¢ 

song of the head pleasing variety of verse, rhythm and strophe gives the . ; . 
; 7 : added a number of cycles to her repertory, and her sing 

of the children, composer opportunity for investing his symphonic and P ‘ig ; 

r ng, particularly of the lieder by Schumann, Schubert and 

hat of the Egyp- vocal comments with ever new features ; . : 
Cornelius, shows marked artistic advancement rhis, how 
KS ver, does not mean that she is neglecting the English bal 


We are And the music? 


lads and songs by budding American composers Mrs 
- 4 


First of all we must remember one quality or defect Hazard has studied with the best teachers in the country 
between the des , - ° a _, 7 dlage » all | : 
acc > Tre he at al Dut she is an artist who is not content with past achieve 

ople are sleeping (according to the different opinions) of the oratorios a t ' i % I ¢ 
ready written by the Maestro Perosi, and that is, that they ments, but works right on, mindful of the future. At sev 


rising sun, think 
when from afar 


had rather too dramatic a 


flavor, almost theatrical, and eral of the musicales at which Mrs. Hazard sang this sea 


advancing. In a consequently not at all adapted to the scholastic form of son she was ac mpanied on the harp by Charles Schuetze, 
fal] °F atorio. Now the supject is changed; it is not an opera whom Mr. Pauer has engaged to take Cheshire’s place at 

the voice of Je- i its true sense, but something very near it; the libretto tx Philharmoni con erts Assisted by Mr Schuetze, 
would admit perfectly well of being staged. It is clear, Mrs. Hazard has several dates to fill after the New Year 

therefore, that Perosi would have progressed, even remain Her own musicales will be given between January 1 and 


ing faithful to his old style 








ESTABLISHED 1867. 


great master are apparent 


Mosé” Perosi has orchestrally revealed real and unde | 


niable power of extraordinary richness. Perhaps, by keep 


And in certain brani of his new ( 


And, in fact, he has not changed Lent. Mrs. Hazard’s voice, a pure lyric soprano, is ad 


much. The melody is richly transfused with artistic senti irably suited to the unique character of the recitals with 

ment and most loving passion. The orchestral part, on the irp accompaniments. That form of accompanying reveals 
tounded on the other hand, is greatly improved; it is much more accurate, e purity of a voice, and Mrs. Hazard has again and 
The army rushes ™0re studied, with descriptive intention after the manner again illustrated that fact 


of Wagner—indeed, the school, style and system of this = 


LIFFORD ALEXANDER WiLey.—Clifford Alexander Wiley, 
the baritone singer, who recently returned from Europe 


ill sing here this winter. Mr. Wiley is a singer who has 


iable > f extraor P -hne derh- } cee 7 meee 
CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE, ing to his new path, and studying carefully what he pro received many favorable criticisms. We add a few: 


DR. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 





The Largest and Most C lete Instituti 
Learni 


ng in America. 


COLLEGE BUILDING, 202 MICHIGAN BLVD, 





duces before giving it to the 


public, he may come back to 


é 2 I heard a baritone the er day who will create something of a 

a thee the point to which, on a not too solid basis, his party had mention. I belies hen he begins to be heard. He is Cliford 
raised him. Alexander Wiley, from New York. Mr, Wiley’s voice is beautifully 

<< << tivated; he has ter rnes lramatic force and a beautiful method 

He not afflic j th any air r mannerisms, and his voice 


It is almost superfluous to say that the audience on this [ magnet Washington Capita 
The finest structure in existence devoted exclusively to a i ¢ t of Mil hat th 
Musical College. first night was composed of the best of Milan; that the 
concourse of people was extraordinarily large; that the Mr. Wiley is the possessor of a | aritone voice of beaut — Oe 
SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, applause was unstinted, and that the artists and the or > Mi ‘ ' i ES ee 
ACTING ORATORY chestra, led by Toscanini, conductor of the Scala gave a 
, , rendering throughout that may justly be described as a Vhile every one of the part nts acquitted themselves in a 
LANGUAGES. marvel. F. ORLANDI most creditable manner, particular mention must be made of ( 
rd Alexander Wiley, the famous baritone, whose rendition of 
( nod’s er Bravest eart was the masterw of the en 
BOARD OF MUSICAL DIRECTORS. : " . erage! ; ywers of the o 
Amy Rosit.—Miss Amy Robie, the violinist, played last ing.—Alexandria, Va., Gazette, January 24, 190 
BANS oon SELLE WILLIAM CASTCE, week at a concert given under the direction of Mme During the World’s Fair in Paris, Mr. Wiley sang with 
BERNARD LISTEMANN, Ss. ACOBSOHN. Evans von Klenner, at the residence of Mrs. Esther Herr success at several important functions. Later he sang with 
ware ae _ amen pENGHARLES —_ man. She has recently been heard at a musical in New equal success in London. Since his return to this country 
HART CONWAY, Director School of Acting. 3edford, Mass., and has offers of engagement at Hazleton Mr. Wiley has sung at concerts in New England with other 
Catalogue Mailed Free. Pa., and ¢ elsew wher re ig artists 
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Hochman Plays the Scharwenka Concerto. 


2) T was eight years ago at a musicale given in the ball- 
room of the Hotel St. George in which the writer 
was interested that a gifted boy pianist played. The 
boy was very modest, and his parents, who came over to 
Brooklyn from their New York home, were equally retir- 
ing. ‘the boy’s Brooklyn début on this informal occasion 
was without the fuss that usually accompanies the first 






appearance of a prodigy. It was, however, in the perform 
ance of a group of short pieces that the boy stirred his 
hearers. Subsequently the young pianist played at a Seidl 
concert at the Academy of Music. Then no more was 
heard of the remarkable boy until this winter, when he re- 
turned a young man, after a long sojourn in Berlin. His 
wise parents put an end to the “prodigy business” in 
time, and their son, Arthur Hochman, now is entitled 
te. enroll his name among the pianists of the day whom we 
describe as great. Mr. Hochman, a worthy pupil of Xaver 
Scharwenka, Eugen d’Albert and Dr. Ernst Jedliczka, 
played at the concert of the Brooklyn Saengerbund the 
third piano concerto by his former master. The concert 
was given at the Academy of Music, December 9, under 
the auspices of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. 


Mrs. Louise Scherhey, contralto, was the other soloist. 
here was an orchestra of forty musicians, and Louis 
Koemmenich, the regular conductor of the Saengerbund, 


onducted the concert. Now, these are the facts. Regard 
ing the program, there was no end of favorable comment. 

Of the six novelties heard at the concert, the most im- 
portant was the Scharwenka Concerto. When this com 
poser published his first piano Concerto in B flat minor 
the work found great favor, and musicians expected even 
greater achievements in the future, but the expectations 
were somewhat disappointed in the second concerto, the 
one in C, which technically did not prove nearly so strong 
i work as No. 1. No. 3, in C sharp minor, the one which 
Hochman played, is a most harmonious work. The three 
movements are built upon the same thematic material, and 
are treated with skill. The orchestration is modern and 
sonorous. The piano is brilliant, even rhapsodical, and is 
reminiscent of Chopin, Schumann and Liszt. Three years 
ago, at Steinway Hall, New York, the composer, with a 
local pianist playing the orchestral part at a second piano, 
gave a private performance of the work before several crit- 
ics and guests 

\t the Brooklyn concert young Hochman gave a won 
derful performance of his former master’s work. If it is 
true that music begins where technic ends, then young 
Hochman may be proclaimed an artist of supreme attain 
ments \ most beautiful touch and technic that seems 
fully equal to all demands characterize his playing. But 
there is something more than touch and technic in his play 
ing. He is an artist endowed with the talents that come 
from spheres unknown to most men. Although the pro 


gram was very long, young Hochman was recalled many 


times, and finally added an extra number, the Tschaikow 
ky Berceuse, and he played it in a way that compelled the 
tears to flow 

Madame Scherhey sang to orchestral accompaniment the 
Penelope aria from Bruch’s ‘‘Odysseus,” and her sym- 
pathetic voice, taste, intelligence and convincing vocal 
style established her as an artist. Her success was all the 
more remarkable because there were no advance “puffs” 
about what she could do, and, being recommended by Mr. 
Koemmenich, she was spared the foolish “trials” at Asso- 
iation Hall. A singer like Mrs. Scherhey should be heard 

ftener in Brooklyn, and elsewhere for that matter. Good 
contraltos are rare. Later in the evening Mrs. Scherhey 
sang two songs. “QO, lass dich Halten!’” by Jensen, and 

Mignon,” by d’Hardelot. The piano accompaniments were 
irtistically played by Alexander Rihm. Both in the piano 
concerto and in the Bruch aria the orchestra, conducted by 
Mr. Koemmenich, did better than most of the orchestras 
which for the want of a better word are described as 
scratch.” 

The Maennerchor of the Saengerbund sang better in the 
last half of the concert than in the opening numbers. 
Rheinberger’s “Hunting Song,”” poem by Sir Walter Scott, 
translated into uncommonly good German, was the first 

ral number The German composers’ knew _ their 


Shakespeare, Scott and other poets of Great Britain as 


well as they did those of the Fatherland. Schubert espe- 
cially showed that he was fond of the “foreign” poets. 
His “Hark, Hark, the Lark!” is a setting to Shakespeare, 
and Scott wrote the verses for the “Ave Maria.” One of 
the finely dramatic numbers was the singing of Hagar’s 
“Todtenvolk” (Spectres of Tydal), by the male chorus. 
“An Hour Ere Break of Day,” by Thuille, the Munich 
composer; “Old Black Joe,” arranged by Van der Stucken, 
and sung in English, and “Elfin Whisp’rings in the For- 
est,”” by Biinte, were beautifully sung by the men. Here 
it was plain to see the work of a conductor like Koem- 
menich. The Ladies’ Chorus sang Sucher’s setting of 
Heine’s “Visions,” and this writer never heard the Saen- 
gerbund Ladies’ Chorus sing so well. Mr. Koemmenich 
was proud of the young women, and he had a right to be. 
Unfortunately, much cannot be said for the orchestral num- 
bers, an overture to d’Albert’s musical comedy, “The De- 
parture,” and Smetana’s symphonic poem, “From Bo- 
hemian Fields and Forests.” 
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Tuesday night, December 10, there were many concerts 
in Brooklyn, and the word many is used here without ex- 
aggerauion. By dint of running and the trolley the writer 
managed to hear parts of three of the concerts. First came 
the concert of the Brooklyn Apollo Club, at the Academy 
of Music, where Miss Estelle Liebling, soprano, and Miss 
Augusta Cottlow, pianist, made their first Brooklyn ap- 
pearance since the artists returned from Europe. Miss 
Liebling proved a winsome young woman with a rarely 
beautiful voice. It seems rather unnecessary to exploit her 
4s a coloratura singer. She does sing florid music beauti- 
fully, but she has a rich, medium register, and with further 
development she is going to have noble chest tones, and 
that means that some day she is going to be a dramatic 
soprano. The young artist must be forgiven for singing 
that wearisome air, **Thou Charming Bird,” from David's 
“La Perle du Brésil.” The concerts of the Apollo Club 
are social rather than musical affairs. Years ago the 
artistic aims were higher. When Dudley Buck was in his 
prime the program at each concert contained at least one 
piece de résistance. But musically the club has no future. 
There may be some people who will resent this statement, 
but, if you please, it was an active member of the club 
and not the writer who separated the “sheep from the 
goats” in declaring that the concerts are just social assem- 
blies and nothing more. If any persons do resent this, they 
will be quite justified. The writer, who lived in Brooklyn 
over ten years, knows that the best people in the borough 
are musical, and this applies especially to the women of 
Brooklyn. There is no use hiding facts, but the Apollo 
concerts are not what they were socially. As Dr. Holmes 
would put it, “The two-story people are having their inn 
ings now,” and there is a lot of “two story” people in 
Brooklyn. 

Since last season there have been many changes in the 
personnel of the active membership. Whether on account 
of the Brooklyn climate or to Mr. Brewer, as the acting 
conductor, the leading tenors and bassos have withdrawn, 
ind in numerous cases their places have not been filled. 
Mr. Brewer, however, proved equal to the emergency by 
having the club sing the most trivial songs—songs that the 
same number of men anywhere might have sung as well. 
But to return again to the soloists, Miss Liebling was re 
called enthusiastically after her “bird” solo, and as an en- 
core sang Liza Lehmann’s “You and I.” Her father, Max 
Liebling, played her accompaniments in that musicianly 
style for which he is noted. After the intermission Miss 
Liebling sang again ‘‘Bergerette,” an eighteenth century 
song; “At Parting,” by Rogers, and “The Nightingale,” 
by Alabieff. Miss Cottlow opened the second part of the 
voncert with three piano soli, the Brahms Rhapsodie in B 
minor, Liszt’s ““Waldesrauchen” and “Marche Militaire,” 
Schubert-Liszt. Her playing proved the musical feature of 
the concert. She is a rarely gifted young woman, and in 
her playing reveals a fine balance of the emotional with 
the intellectual. When Miss Cottlow finished the military 
march, the writer was obliged to leave, but later we heard 
that the pianist was compelled to respond with another 
solo. Miss Bertha Bucklin, who has played often in Brook 
lyn, was the other soloist. The numbers sung by the club 
were “Serenade to Juanita,” Jouberti, arranged by Max 
Spicker; “On the Rhine,” by Beschnitt ; “Within a Mile of 
Edinboro Town,” arranged by Homer Bartlett; “The Fir 
Tree and the Palm,” by Sokolow; “The Folksong,” by 
Edward Kremser, and “The Viking’s Farewell,” by John 
H. Knowles. Hugh Elmer Williams, a basso with a good 
voice, sang the incidental solo to “On the Rhine,” and Miss 
Liebling sang the solo to the Scotch melody, “Within a 
Mile of Edinboro Town,” and again astonished the audi- 


ence with her high notes. Herbert S. Sammond played ex- 
cellent accompaniments. 
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Assisted by Mme. Berta Grosse-Thomason, pianist, the 
Venth-Kronold String Quartet gave their second concert 
at Wissner Hall last Tuesday night, and the writer reached 
the hail in time to hear the Rheinberger Quintet in C ma 
jor, for piano and strings. The performance by the five 
artists was a most musical one, and, moreover, a musical 
audience applauded them at the close. The writer regretted 
very much missing Mr. Venth’s Sonata, for violin and 
piano, which was played earlier in the evening by the com 
poser and Madame Thomason. One who did hear declares 
it is very poetic, and yet withal is healthful and modern in 
construction. Grieg’s Quartet in G minor completed the 
program for the evening offered by Messrs Venth and 
Kronold. 
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Sometimes it happens that late concerts have their ad 
vantages. The meetings of the Tonkiinstler Society, held 
at the Argyle, begin late, and therefore the writer on last 
Tuesday night arrived in time to hear another quintet, the 
Brahms, in F minor, played by Alexander Lambert, piano; 
Ludwig Marum, first violin; David Mannes, second violin; 
Jacob Altschuler, viola, and Leo Schulz, 'cello. The names 
of the artist bespeak the quality of the performance. At 
the close the artists were greeted with prolonged applause 
A quartet by Louis V. Saar was played as the first num 
ber of the meeting by Messrs. Mannes, Marum, Altschuler 
and Schulz, and while the writer did not hear, one who did 
proclaims it one of Mr. Saar’s strongest compositions 
Miss Dorothy Moller, contralto, sang songs by Franz and 
Cornelius, accompanied at the piano by Mrs. Florence 
Brown Sheppard, and this completed the interesting pro 
gram presented by the Tonkiinstler. 
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Mrs. Minne Humphryes, the soprano soloist of the 
Greenwood Baptist Church, gave a concert also on last 
Tuesday night at the church in aid of the Building Fund 
She was assisted by Miss Henriette Weber, pianist; Mc 
Call Lanham, baritone, and Charles Russell, ‘cellist. As 
a rule, church concerts do not attract musical audiences, 
but the people who assembled to hear Mrs. Humphryes and 
the other artists proved an exception to the rule. The 
character of the program was enough to convince that 
artists and not amateurs were to appear. The compositions 
played and sung follow: 
Fruhlingsrauschen Sinding 


Marche Grotesque — Sinding 
Miss Henriette Weber 
Aria, Qui la Voce, I Puritani.. 


Mrs. Minne Humphryes 


Bellini 


Pergolesi 
.P. Scharwenka 


Nina - 
Capsice Blav. ccccccccccccceesscoses 


Arioso, Benvenuto Eugene Diaz 


McCall Lanham 
Abendlied Schumann 
larantelle Popper 
Mr. Russell 


Die Soldatenbraut... Schumann 


Dein ist Mein Herz ; ‘ Schubert 
Mrs. Humphryes 


Valse Caprice........ Rubinstein 


Miss Weber 


lhou’rt Like Unto a Flower Ludwig 
Because She Kissed It.. Gaynor 
Nev in 


Mighty Lak’ a Rose.. . 
Mr. Lanham 

Ellen Wright 
J. C. Bartlett 


Violets oc ; , 
Come to Me, Sweetheast.....ccccccccccccccscccccccccccece 
Mrs, Humphryes. 

Mrs. Humphryes’ beautifully trained voice made the very 
most of the Bellini aria, and in the lieder of Schumann 
and Schubert she evinced still greater possibilities. As 
one ofthe professional pupils of Miss Caroline Montefiore, 
Mrs, Humphryes is making fine progress, both as a singer 
and a teacher. Both as a soloist and as an accompanist 
Miss Weber is a delightful artist, and it was evident that 
the Greenwood audience heard her with pleasure. Mr 
Lanham is an artist who seems altogether modest. His 
voice and style should bring him more prominently before 
the public. Mr. Russell, the ’cellist, also proved an agree 
able surprise at the concert. He is a thorough musician, 
drawing from his instrument a rich, full tone, and his 
legato playing is particularly fine. 


The Chaminade Club and the Midwood Club also gave 
concerts last Tuesday night. The concert at the Midwood 
Club was for the benefit of St, Paul’s Protestant Episcopal 
Church, Flatbush. The same evening, Mrs. Lucie Boice 


Wood. soprano, assisted Mrs. Stuart Close at a musicale 
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which the latter gave at her home, 209 Hancock street 
Mrs. Close is a professional pupil of Dr. Henry G. Han 
m the night of her musicale she played a Fan 
“Woodlawn Sketches,” by MacDowell 


chett, and 


taisie by Saran; 


and Liszt’s transcription of the “Liebestod.”” 


> 


As the program of the concert by the Boston Symphony 
Academy of Music last 


in Manhattan Saturday 





Orchestra at the Friday night 1s 
ilmost the same as that performed 
afternoon, there is no nee here of extended criticisn 
Josef Hofmann played the same concerto at both concerts 


he Chopin in E minor. The orchestra played Mozart's ( 





major Symphony and _ the overture, “In London 
Town,” by Edward Elgar review of the Manhattan 

neert will be found on another page of this issue of Tut 
MusicaL CourRIiet 

- J € 

Last evening (Tuesday) the Handley Musical Society 


yave a public rehearsal at Crosby Hall 


a <€ 
= eS 

lo-night (Wednesday) at Association Hall, Georg Rid 

lle will read Milton Comas,” and the original music 

yy Henry Lawe \ be playe n d-time instru 

nents Arthur Claassen, the musical director of the even 

ing, will assist at the spinet, and th nged instruments 


be tuned down one-third and 











1erwise “doctored” to resemble the instruments of tormer 
enturies 
ft J 
Che pupils of Alexander Rihm and Henry Schradieck will 
give eir second joint recital to-night at Wissner Hal 
aS & 
he K { ns ig WU g i < 
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Br eve g, De ver 27, Mme. Schumann-Heink 
nd Emil Fischer will give the rec postponed fr Oc 
ber 17 
HE Risk oF THE WESTERN CH H Sincer.—Year by 
year the disy r ! urch choirs of ng standing 
favorites, and the introduction of new Western singers into 
heir places, is becoming more apparent. Their tresh young 
é together with marked ability for application and 
ard work, is wly accomplishing the inevitable end 
What elixir the Western air breathes on the native rm 
fusing both vigor and the « ned application to labor 
f study—is V vy ye ‘ ve Bu s be ing 
e and t e evide that in the ng spring, when 
is Mr. Fe Ww f the H. Fellows ¢ Ex 
hang lina 1 ndications point to 
1 most ren ible coincidence of purpose among musical 
( mittees secure entirely new choirs for the year be 
ginning next May. It be s increasingly apparent that 


the coveted posts will many of them be filled by the young 
Western singers, who possess all the requisites rice 


temperament and repertory. 
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DRESDEN, FRANKLINSTRASSE 20, ) 
Decembe os. 
musicians! 


ICHARD STRAUSS, whose 


vealed itself in 





songs, was given a first hearing here November 21 


as an operat ymmposer of a om act work entitied 











‘Feuersnoth.” The composer calls it “a Sing-gedicht” (a 
mg poem), t iwh it has but little in common 
e, f veaking, n I phy ern 
gethe en se ; y f 
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State ere t Ww eve i € Gig tt t i I 
Pristi+ he anguagt Shakespe sed 
n his plays, will not feel offended by Stra Wolzog: 
net mode xpre g things with tl proper names 
I ne the enc passing, beautifu pi 1 ea 
1 y i e's nph (v love, 1 ng 
| $s d t | ninent s elf u 
criticism ¢ he antiquated language of the book ch a 
s probably 1 in fabulous antiquity 
rhe title euersnoth” hard to translate; want 
fire or stress caused by want fi s yor ke 
rhe Lit nded nano N ne ] y 
daing W a det 1c¢ OT i ce . 
wer so severely that he in his turn, as a sorcerer, took 
revenge upon her by conjuring absolute darkness over 


town in which she lived, no fire burning there anywher« 





This darkness, causing great distress, lasted until the 

nent whet e maiden f repentence, opened the door 
to her lover to enjoy love’s happiness and he united w 
her. In this very hour the extinguished fires su y 
glowed anew, and light, comfort and luck came back again 
to the distressed inhabitants of the town Musically this 


s the climax of the opera, worked up in a dazzling tashion, 
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10 THE MUSIC 


vided violins form the background for the principal theme, 
played on the English horn. It is a sad tune running 
through the whole movement, the climax of which 
is beautifully worked up, until finally the song ceases, end- 
ing gradually in a fleeting, evanescent pianissimo of a rare 
ind desolate effect. 

Among the hearers there certainly was none who did 
not deeply regret that the items of this program were not 
conducted by Schuch. Herr Hagen took his place. Boro 
din’s ‘“‘Steppenskizze” followed. It is a most interesting 
composition, which (like Sibelius’), sad to say, was too 
short to make the effect effective when heard as a part of 
the work to which it belongs. Both compositions were 
warmly received. 

Sauer was the soloist of the last Philharmonic concert. 
More about ail the numerous recitals which occurred of 


late in my next. A. INGMAN. 








HancueT1.—Dr. Henry G. Hanchett has planned his 
season so as to allow of a maximum of activity, giving at 
tention in turn to the interests with which his name has 
become associated. He has already played fourteen re 
citals or concerts since the opening of the season in Oc 
tober, all of them in this city. Of these the most important 
was his first series before the Brooklyn Institute. Although 
he has now given ninety-seven recitals before this one body 
in seven consecutive years, his audiences at his latest series 
have been’ much the largest in the entire history of his 
courses. From the beginning he has steadfastly adhered to 
the one purpose of making the thought of the composer 
and the true value of his writing apparent to the audience 
He has treated his hearers as students and has tried to 
teach them something that should be of permanent educa 
tional value. A similar aim, but worked out on somewhat 
different lines, may be discovered in his recitals before the 
New York city Board of Education, which now number up 
to thirty-four. It is surely noteworthy that an artist can 
make a record of such extensive courses in this metropolis 
with constantly growing audiences. 

Dr. Hanchett now begins his work at a distance from 
the city, but he has so arranged it as to interfere as little 
as possible with his private teaching. After playing be 
fore the Pennsylvania State Music Teachers’ Association 
and at Wilson College in the same State, he goes West to 
Chicago and Galesburg, Ill., and South as far as New Or 
leans, resuming his recitals in this city and vicinity 
March 1 

Dr. Hanchett announces an interpretation and analysis 
class, which he is to conduct in his studio in this city for 
advanced students and young artists (pupils of any 
teacher), beginning in January and meeting twice a month. 
This class will study the interpretation of standard and 
classical works for the piano, and the best practical means 
of expressing their significance, the playing being chiefly 
that of the members of the class. The class is now or 
ganizing 

KupeLik THis AFTERNOON.—Jan Kubelik, the violinist, 
will give his second recital this afternoon in Carnegie Hall, 
assisted by Mrs. Jessie Shay, pianist, and Rudolf Friml, ac 
companist. Here is the program: 


jin, F sharp minor.... epi sbancadantaeeee Ernst 


Herr Kubelik 


Concerto tor vt 
Piano soli— 
Wedding Day.. , jareneebeneesevewese gcovee 
OO, Wire cic devaxsnivenssaunsassas eeawes ‘ . Moszkowski 


Violin soli 
Andante (Concerto No. 7) seses bavcuubes -Spohr 
OCR Ge as ink ayn coerce cnccssenscesessconnas Wieniawski 
Piano solo, Allegro Appassionata wea .Saint-Saéns 
Miss Jessie Shay 
Violin solo, Witches’ Dance ere hee 
Herr Kubelik 





PARIS, NOVEMBER 29, 1901. 
An Overture by Mozart Heard in Paris for the First Time! 
N unpublished work by Mozart heard for the first 
time surely merits attention. This is what is 
said to have happened at the first concert of the 
season given at the Paris Conservatory last Sunday. In 
going through a quantity of manuscript music, G. Marby. 





the conductor of the Conservatory concerts, discovered a 
number of orchestral parts of the eighteenth century cov 
ered with dust, which seemed to have accumulated since the 
founding of the institution. Some of these parts bore the 
following inscription in French: 

“Overture for grand orchestra, by Mozart, Paris. Printed 
and published by the Conservatory Press, 152 Faubourg 
Poissoniére.”” No score was found, but from the orchestral 
parts, and which apparently had never been used, Mr 
Marby was enabled to reconstruct one. It is perfectly 
true that this overture is quite unknown. It forms no in- 
troduction to any of Mozart’s operas, and does not appear 
on the published list of any of his works, symphonies, sere 
nades or divertissements. The style of the work is dis 
tinctly Mozart’s. It begins by a short solo for the oboe 
andante, followed by an Allegro Spirituoso, the principal 
movement of the overture. 

Tierrot, the French critic, in speaking of the authenticity 
of this work, says: “It is to be noticed that this compo- 
sition was published at the Conservatory Press, which, at 
that period, under the control of the institution, brought 
out many didactic and artistic works of the most serious 
character. But how came this overture to have rested so 
long in the library of the Paris Conservatory and to be 
quite unknown to the German publishers? It must be re- 
membered that Mozart was in Paris in 1778. The future 
composer of ‘Don Giovanni’ came to the capital of France 
to seek his fortune at the very worst moment for him, as 
it was the very year when the dispute between the Gluckists 
and the Piccinists was at its height, and attracted the at- 
tention of musical amateurs to the exclusion of the claims 
of any other composer. Mozart had asked for an opera 
libretto, but as this was not furnished immediately, he oc- 
cupied himself with composition for concerts. On October 
3, 1778, in writing to his father, he says: ‘Le Gros, di- 
rector of the Concerts Spirituels, has bought from me the 
two overtures (symphonies), and the Concertante Sym- 
phony.’ Now it is one of these two overtures (the other 
one having been rewritten and published in Germany) that 


has just been brought to light.” The style is Mozart’s, but ance. He was recalled again and ag 


tempered a little by the French school, and the fact that it 
was written for a French public; the orchestration is that 
of Mozart’s other works written for grand orchestra, and 
so a work presumably composed by this illustrious com 
poser has been heard perhaps for the first time in Paris 
after a lapse of 123 years. Better late than never! 


Se = 


The first concert given by the new Philharmonic So 
clety was a great success. The Rosé Quartet, of Vienna, 
appeared for the first time in Paris, and made a most fa 
vorable impression. The program was very long 
three quartets, in this order: Haydn, Brahms and Bee 
thoven, with songs by Liszt, Schumann and Schubert, sung 
by Mme. Félia Litvinne, some in French and others in 
German. I cannot tell why. These were accompanied in a 
marvelous manner by the pianist, Alfred Cortdt. By the 
way, they were announced on the program: Voice, Mad 
ame Litvinne; piano, A. Cortdot, thus giving due recogni 
tion to what is a most difficult and often thankless office 
In acknowledging the recalls the vocalist appeared always 
in conjunction with the pianist. 


Se = 


The report on the budget of fine arts has just been pub 
lished. It proposed the augmentation of the grant to the 
Opéra from $16,000 to $240,000, and a new concert hall for 
the Conservatory, the present one being quite unfit for its 
purpose. The budget also advised that the course of 
teaching of musical composition shall be thoroughly in 
vestigated. 

Sz = 

Alexandre Guilmant has just handed in his resignation 
of the post of organist at La Trinité, an appointment h« 
has held for the last thirty years. 


I spoke a little while ago on the fact that among com 
posers and performers in Paris it was the thing to be a 
foreigner, but surely for an eclectic program the one given 
by Colonne at the Nouveau Théatre on Thursday cannot 
be surpassed. It begins with Henry Purcell and ends with 
Richard Wagner, and includes Chopin, Liszt, Cherubini 
Bach, Lulli, Vivaldi, Grieg. The only native composer on 
the list is Gabriel Pierné. The vocalist is Hildur Fjord, in 
Norwegian songs. A performance of “Peer Gynt” is 
shortly to be given under the direction of Lugné-Poe, on 
December 10. Grieg’s music to the play will be performed 
by the Lamoureux Orchestra, under the direction of Chev 
illard 

SE- = 

I notice the journals publish the approaching marriage 
of Mlle. G. Leblanc to Maurice Maeterlinck. Mlle. Le 
blanc is a singer who created the role of Charlotte Corday 
in an opera by Alexandre Georges, when it was produced 
last season at the Opéra Populaire, of Paris. The work 
is shortly to be mounted at Lille. 


Se = 


At the last concert of Colonne was produced “Adonis,” 
symphonic poem, by Th. Dubois. The work seemed to m« 
scholarly, but somewhat uninteresting, the second move 
ment being heavy and dull 

Harold Bauer with the Philharmonic. 
DECEMBER 9 

The second concert of the New Philharmonic Society 
was a decided success. The artists were Harold Bauer, 
pianist; Eugene Ysaye. violinist, and Thérese Behr, vo 
calist. One can say nothing new about the surety of 
technic or the magnetic charm and imagination of Harold 
Bauer as displayed in the “Carnival” of Schumann. Criti 
cism has already been exhausted on his superb perform 
' gain with the utmost 
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enthusiasm. Mlle. Behr gave a number of lieder with 
great purity of diction, which greatly pleased the auditors 


[ should say at least 400 or 500 people were unable t 

gain admittance to the concert, the hall being quite in 
adequate for its present purpose 
SJ & 

To those unfamiliar with Paris it will be somewhat of 

a surprise to learn that there is no real concert hall 

where can be given symphonic or choral concerts. Of 


ourse halls for chamber music or recitals are numerous 


but no place such as is possessed by the larger cities of 
the States—New York, Boston, Philadelphia, designed 
Why we have 
t would be hard to say. The great 


and built originally for concert purposes 


! 


10 such building 
symphonic concerts, such as those of Lamoureux, Colonne 
&c., are given in theatres. But a theatre and concert hal 
can never be successfully combined. The construction of 
a first-class theatre for opera or drama renders it unsuit 
able for purely musical performances only. In case of 
symphonic concerts so much of the sonority and bril 
} 


liance is lost by the orchestra being placed on the stage 
the back and sides of which are closed by a canvas scene 


A well constructed concert hall of suitable dimensions ir 


‘ 


a suitable and accessible locality is needed in Paris 
Te ew 


rhis brings up the question as to whether the majority 
of halls built for large concerts are not entirely too ex 
travagant in size. Of course I am aware that a hall must 
hold a sufficient number of people to make the enterprise 
1 profitable one. The Mormon Temple in Salt Lake City 
s, I believe, the solitary exceptlior it least so far as I 
im aware—of an immense auditorium combined with per 
fect distinctness of sound. Dion Boucicault, writing over 
ten years ago on the tendency to build halls of such hug: 
dimensions that all artistic efforts had to be forced and 
exaggerated, gave a conversation that he had with Balfe 
on the subject, and as many of the remarks they made 


have become really prophetic, it may be interesting to r 


‘ 
produce it. Said Boucicault ‘When monster concerts 
were beginning to become popular, Balfe, the composer 
ind I visited one of them, given I forget where In the 
orchestra were upward of 150 executants Of these, of 
ourse, two-thirds were strings. Mario came forward and 
ang. Ajiter his pure, rich, tenor voice rose like a lark in 
the first bars of the recitative down came a hundred 
strings in a thumping chord. It was out of all proportior 
with the voice It was an outrage on the ear 


I I said, “What do you call that? To me it 


1 }? 
ounds awlul 





C'est magnifique,” he replied Mais ce n’es 
guerre! But we are monstrefying everything, as if siz 
ind extremity were elements of art. We are tearing t 


throats of our singers to get one note higher in the com 


pass, to arrive at which we sp ill the rest of the voice 
Listen!’ 
Mario was singing the tenor solo from the “Borgia 
‘In twenty years hence continued Balie, “there will 


be no such voices heard. Quality will yield to quantity 


It will be all yeil and roar.’ 

“In an orchestra of those gigantic dimensions is it easy 
to hold all together in periect unis¢ n°?” 

You may ask, ‘Is it possibl emarked the musi 
cian. “Precision in time suffers when the orchestra and 
chorus are too wide for the scope of the conductor ] 


doubt if pertect execution can be obtained by an orches 
tra of more than eighty piece that is, eighteen in the 
brass, fifteen wood and fifty strings, excluding the bat 
terie de cuisine The best execution I ever heard was 
from an orchestra of these dimensions. But you will see 
that monstrosity of art will characterize the coming age.’ 

Certainly the remarks on the fatal results to the sing 
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ing voice by augmenting the size of the orchestra into al! 


disproportion to the vocal instrument have become s 


apparent that the prophecy has been remarkably fulfilled 


It is also a pressing question of altering the Opéra 
Comique, which is found to be most dangerous in cas« 
of fire during a performance, and periectly inadequat¢ 


from an artistic point of view, for the proper staging o 
the works produced there rhis house, it will be remem 
bered, was burned down in 1887 during a performance « 
Thomas’ “Mignon Nearly thirty people lost their lives 
the Director 


le tribunal It ap 


and, the theatre being a subventioned one, 
Carvalho was cited to appear before tl 
pears from the report issued by the Minister of Fine Arts 
that if the safety of the public is so little more assured in 


the present building, that of the artists is not any more s 


combined with which is the smallness of the stage 
the production of the pieces at present produced t the 
Opéra Comique, necessitating, frequently, a very ex 


ng and elaborate mise en scéne 


rhe beautiful symphony in D minor, by César Franck 
which was given at the last Colonne concert, with the ex 


it reception accorded to it, caused one to wonder 





why it did not appear more frequently on our programs 
here is in this work such a fusion of beautiful, flowing 
nelody, with a complete knowledge of the most abs 
resources of harmony known to modern science rhe 


prelude to “Les Barbares,” Saint-Saéns’ last opera, was 


also performed \s I have already said in my notice ¢ 
the production of the work at the Opera, it is a sort « 
symphonic movement, in which most the principa 
themes appear, and are treated, and developed with tl 
skill and ingenuity for which Saint-Saéns is noted. Mme 
Rose Caron was ocalist and gave Elsa’s Dream” 
from “Lohengrin” and the romance of “Marguerite” I 


La Damnation de Faust,” Berlioz 





At the Lamoureux certs the p rm 
hoven’s symphonies their order ‘ 1 
No. 5 (C minor) Ihe concert ended | a re 

rable reading I Mend Issohn’s mus 
summer Night’s Dream,” which provoked the utmost 
nthusiasm \ novelty was produced in “The Vision of 
Dante,” by Raoul Brunel, who is, I believe, a Prix de 
Rome for compositior rhis is a really interesting d 


riginal work, and met with a very warm and encourag 





| - is called Baldelli. I do not know much about his 
life or career. They tell me that he has sung during 


the greater part of his life on the lyric stages of St. Peters 
burg and Madrid, singing such roles as Pandolphe in t 
“Serva Padrona,” and Beckmesser in the * Meistersinger 
and Figaro in Mozart's “Nozze.” There is versatility 1 
vou! Baldelli at the present time must be 
years of age. He has just come to Paris, and to the great 

yy not only of our ears but of our hearts he stil n 
sents to sing from time to time in public 

I heard this great artist a few days ago. On his pro 


gram were works of Scarlatti, Caldara, Cimarosa er 


modern: Rossini. I will say at once and 





5 
R 


haps my early musical educa 
ionate admirer of the old Italian method of singing 


the “bel canto.’ But since a great virtuos and believe 





me that Iam not using this word in any contemptuous sense 
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hing of which the tradition seems t 


is teaching us some 
have been entirely los since an exquisite singer in whon 
) | g 


as by a miracle, all the qu lian lyricism are cen 




















tred, has just moved us by his gifts of expression and 
beautiful tone, surely such a lesson should be taken t 
heart? Would not be diculo to remain inattentive 
because we are so a uste ned modern methods? We 
ire too olte he ctin yt I In Parisian artistic 
cles Bach, Rameat \y r irn | i de A! 
Italian music, unless velong t seventeenth century 
looked on witl ispicior Pergol a ( ari 
are cor red ‘ nging t isse epoqu [ 
exactly Watteau and Fragonar¢ 1 the pretext tha 
ey ‘ 100 year ate ind that they hav 
onmes e p oA ft; us work. should 
itirely acrificed he benefit of Po n As for 
‘ I ss vi t | e an instinctive é 
for the I in maste f eighteenth century, and | 
e then ti mors nce their genius | en made 
familiar me th gh the é ft M. Balde 
What there so extraordinary a your M. Baldell 
) a If | s nishing y iy, everybod 
would know his name 
M Baldelli as I T big \ t nk t nh ig¢ 
l ng < er! H t ha 
t ng the Alitie p e the mu ud rh 
P 1 ‘ of hi rt ttr ; the P , 
critics 1 Say B critics in general are peopi« wh iy 
what others say ind igreed it ea nging 
s dea t \ gC y P ‘ P ‘ t } t 
be sure that there ne st iving W I xponent 
f what they believe ) art 
\ salde the Bodiniére enced 
‘ i mournful Cantiler | 1, W e gave wit 
gra eve! f style, exquisite pidity of tone, and 
c t prot expression After that gave us the 
fa us ss airs of “Il Mat Seg ind = the 
Ceneren " v ’ ubility of « n, a fan 
tasy and a gaiety of the most delightful character We 
noticed that, even in these bouffonneries e art of M 
Balde alway ins distinguished and « ntly n 
sical After that the ger gave ] i dramat« cena fron 
the Povers f Pergoles wit! nter pathos 
Whether the work is « pathe elody lively 
glad, t alwa re ns pure at f beautifu 
] itv: whe ‘ te b sisted t ely whis 
perec 1 Nay presery S intrir c t ity Phe grand 
art italien es wholls n the secret of this technica per 
fection. “If the voice were nger and deepe uid one 
f my neighbors, wl id in former days applauded thi 
famous singers of the Sa Ventadot I should think | 
stening to Lablache 
I am not in the st exaggerating the erit of M 
Baldelli. I am anxious t tt n to | yf 
young rtists. al F nlv sing ; er 


i he ‘ ‘ ght requiring I! yr tists 
plete understanding of poetical and musical language 
nd this need of living d lamation developed nce the 
works of the Bayreuth master are so universally performed 
But why are these gitimate requirements so meagrely sat 


sfied? Why are the interpreters nearly always 


of translating the beauty of a classical or modern work 


Be ise the vo t vadly r insufficiently trained, be 
use the organ, without which one can do nothing 
vays imperfect and will not do the work that it is 
red d 
| turr ned i ‘ ) vit 
the future of drama and lyric « 
‘ é ‘ 1 y B 
ter fi y t hing. H é id 
R Ful , H. Fiérens-Gevaert e GM 
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ey if the quality were equal to the quantity, violinists 
- would have no reason to complain about new compo 
2 sitions for their instrument this season in Berlin. 


Since last writing three more new works fer violin have 


veen performed here for the first time. 

\rrigo Serato introduced a violin concerto by Leone 
Sinigaglia, an Italian who received his musical education 
in Germany. The work, which is still in manuscript, is 
ledicated to Serato, otherwise he probably would not have 
layed it It is a stilted ‘“*Machwerk,” crude in structure, 
uperficial in contents. Now and then a theme takes a 
promising start, but it soon lags and disappoints, 

Serato’s performance of the work was mediocre. and did 

not show it off in the best light. He redeemed himself, 
however, in the Wieniawski Concerto later. He played 
this’ with technicical finish, good tone and rousing tempera 
ment. It was some five or six years ago that Serato made 
a successful début here He has improved greatly since 
then. He has lost his former crudeness; he has gained 
much in finish and repose, without losing his natural 
warmth. He always succeeds with the public, and this 
is due to his temperament, for he is by no means a great 
iolinist. His greatest fault is his small tone, which was 
iften entirely smothered by the orchestra. 

rhis consumptive tone is no doubt due in large part to 


manner of holding the violin. He has acquired the bad 





abit of ying with his head turned over so that the 
left car almost rests on the violin. He undoubtedly thinks, 
with the vibrations so near his ear, that he is drawing a 
ig tone. So it sounds with the head in that position. 


Serato is a talented young violinist, and if he could 
learn to draw a tone twice as large, and to play his pas- 
ages a trifle slower, giving here also more tone, he would 


have three times the success he now has 
<< 


\nother young Italian gave a recital about the time of 
Serato’s appearance, Aldo Antonietti, who has been heard 
lin several times before. Antonietti, too, is a very 
violinist. He has a smooth, sweet tone, a clear 
nic, almost perfect intonation. He plays with warmth 
he has not Serato’s fire. What Antonietti most 





ks is coler contrasts. He plays everything mezzo 
forte. He never brings out a good fortissimo nor a real 
pianissin Then, too, there is no energy in his attack 
Rapid passages that should be played forte and with tone 


d energy, he goes over smoothly and softly, always with 


a beautiful tone quality, but not in a satisfying manner. 
Moreover, he drags the tempi often; his allegro is a mod- 
erato. Antonietti with his talent ought to play much bet- 
ter. Since last year I see no progress at all. 

Ss € 

Carl Halir gave a concert on the 16th with the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. He played the Mozart A major Con 
certo, the Brahms Concerto and his own Concerto in D 
major, which he played here for the first time. 

So Halir, like his teacher, Joachim, at times feels the 
desire to compose. This concerto will not, I trust, injure 
his reputation as a violinist. At least, Joachim has com- 
posed during the last fifty years, more or less, without 
having in any way hurt his reputation as a performer. 
Why, then, should Halir not compose? 

This concerto is not new. Halir composed it in Weimar 
some years ago. I heard him play it there for the first 
time. So I have heard the first and last performance of 
this work. 

Halir played the Mozart Concerto exquisitely. What 
beautiful music it is! And how refreshing after the striv 
ing and straining of some of the modern impotents. Halir 
has just the tone, the canary-like trills, the phrasing and 
repose for this classic jem. Really, the best cure for the 
hyper-modern critics who are tired and sick of the old in 
music is tc let them hear a concerto of the Sinigaglia 
stamp every night for a month. Then let them hear a 
finished performance of this Mozart Concerto, and say 
Amen ! 

Halir gave a broad and virile reading of the Brahms 
Concerto, for which he received a storm of applause 

Ss &€ 


The artist couple, Alexander and Lilli Petschnikoff, gave 
a well attended popular concert in the Philharmonie on the 
18th. They played together the Spohr double Concerto in 
B minor, a rarely heard work. It is a pity, for it is beau 
tiful music, bright and fresh as a summer morning in the 
first movement, and noble and dignified in the slow move 
ment. True it is old-fashioned; you see grandfather’s old 
beaver hat and grandmother’s hoop skirts, but nevertheless 
it is good music. The finale is weak. 

The two Petschnikoffs played the work beautifully I was 
surprised at the amount of technic Mrs. Petschnikoff dis 
played. She worthily held her ground with her husband, 
except in tone volume. His tone was larger, but then what 
a difference in their fiddles. 


) 


—— 


Petschnikoff plays Ferdinand Laub’s famous Strad., one 
of the best violins that ever came from old Antonius’ work 
shop. I met an old musician here the other day, Dr. Pohl. 
who lived thirty years in Moscow. He knew Laub well, 
and often heard him. He said the tone Laub drew from 
this violin was marvelous. He remembered distinctly hear 
ing the Bruch G minor Concerto for the first time as played 
by Laub. The work was then new, and in Laub’s hands it 
made a wonderful impression on him. He considered Laub 
a much greater violinist than Joachim ever was 

J €& 

There is something very peculiar about Joachim’s repu 
tation. I have read criticisms and biographical sketches of 
thirty years ago, when Laub, Vieuxtemps and Wieniawski 
were still living. It is always: “Joachim, the greatest liv 
ing violinist.” Yet, in every instance when I have talked 
with musicians who heard them all, the verdict has been 
that Laub, Vieuxtemps and Wieniawski were all much 
greater than Joachim. This was invariably the verdict un 
less it was someone connected with the Berlin Hochscule. 
Isn’t this strange? 

To-day it is still the same thing. Read about violinists 
It is always: “Joachim is still the greatest.” 
to be afraid to write and say what they think, or, in other 


People seem 


words, the truth. 





Or are we all deaf, and is it true that Joachim, who is 
seventy years old, and who cannot, twice out of ten times, 
play even the Beethoven F major Romance in tune and 
without scratching—is it true that he is still the greatest 
living violinist ? 

Se = 

On the same evening of the Petschnikoff concert Halir 
played, for the first time in Berlin, C. M. Loffler’s Diverti 
mento for violin and orchestra. It was in the second of 
the new Symphony concerts, under Richard Strauss, in 
Kroll’s Theatre. It is an interesting work, one of the best 
of the six novelties for violin that have been played here 
thus far this season 

I liked especially the variations on the theme from the 
“Dies Ire.” Also the “Fete des morts,”’ which is very 
characteristic. The elegance and polish of the work, as a 
whole, the discreet orchestral background, the character 
istic and effective treatment of the solo violin, all reveal 
the composer-violinist 

Halir’s playing was not quite up to his usual standard 
He evidently had not practiced the work much, either, as 


he played from notes. Yet it was heartily applauded 
J t 


Sse & 
Z. Alex. Birnbaum, the young Polish violinist, who made 
a very successful début in Berlin three years ago, is, I am 


told, having great success on a concert tour of France. He 
recently played in Paris at a charity concert gotten up by 
the Figaro with rousing success. Heisa violinist of un 
usual talent. He draws a tone from his instrument, warm 
rich and throbbing with life. He has the genuine Polish 
fire, which never fails to rouse the audience. Birnbaum is 
concertmaster of the new orchestra that has been founded 
in Paris, which is directed by “‘guesting” conductors, Mottl, 
Strauss, Weingartner, and others 
ZS € 
Another gifted young Polish violinist is Arthur Argie 
wicz, the protégé of Mr. Landecker, owner of the Phil 
harmonie. After several years of study he is to come out 
of his seclusion. He will give a concert with the Phil 
harmonic Orchestra in Beethoven Hall toward the end of 
January, playing as his principal work the Brahms Con 
certo ArtHur M. ABELI 


Mrs. Stella Prince 


Stocker gave a lecture-musicale at her residence-studio, 17 


Mrs. Stocker’s LecrurE-MUSICALI 


West 103d street, Tuesday evening, December 10, for her 





pupils and their friends. A unique t in connection 
with her work is the little orchestra organized by Mrs 
Stocker. She was engaged to give several orchestra num 
bers at the Jewish féte on December 13, and she has also 
been engaged for the two Christmas celebrations at St 
Michael’s Church The program presented at her mu 
sicale follows: 
Piano duet, Die Schmiede D'Ourville 
Mrs. Stocker and Miss Clara Stocker 
\ il solo, The Holy Cit Stephen Adar 
M Katie W nbereg 
N » Cl n 
M Edith G c 
iano, Mazurka No Chopir 
Miss Clara Stecke 
iano duet, Interr z M gr 
Miss Florence McGloine and Mr Stock 
Viano d . 
Che € Luthe 
Mel Donize 
Miss Anna Hoogkamp and Mrs. Stocke 
Vocal duets 
Slave Song 
The Miller Veaz 
Miss Katie Wrissenberg and Miss Emr Wrisser t 
Orchestra mus 
Bohemian Carneval De Kontsk 
Vacation Song, with orchestra 
\ Russian Sleigh Ride Chwata 
Members of the juvenile orchestra include Edith Gouley, Mildre« 
Dick, Frances Hodgson, Grace Paine, Helen Messmer, Clara 
Stocker, Arthur Stocker, Irving Campbel Alice McGloine 


Director, Mrs. Stocker 
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EDUARD ZELDENRUST 


First American Tour, 1901-1902, Begins November 15. 


*sOne of the three or four great pianists of the world.’-—-LONDON TIMES. 
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Miss Jeanie Rankin will give a recital at Montreal De 
cember 10. 

\dolph Carpe has recently given a recital at his studio 
in Pittsburg, Pa. 

Miss Edythe B. Lott and Mrs, Alice Calder Stock are 
two young Detroit, Mich., singers. 

FE. M. Walker has a large, successful class at Carlyle, 
Ill., besides being busy playing at concerts. 

Ad, M. Foerster issued a large number of invitations 
for a recital at his studio in Pittsburg, Pa., on the 4th 

A new addition to professional musical circles in Cleve 
land, Ohio, is Mrs. Ruth Ellis Hart, formerly of Chicago 

A notable presentation at New Castle, Pa., last week was 
the opera of “Martha” by the Mikado Company, all home 
talent. 

The annual recital by the pupils of Miss Florence May 
Currier took place in Sargent Hall, Merrimac, Mass., re 
cently. 

An organ recital was given at Zanesville, Ohio, by Mrs 
Wilbur Thoburn Mills, 
Anna Allison Jones 


of Columbus, assisted by Miss 


The third Peabody recital was given November 21 by 
Edwin Farmer and J. C. Van Hulsteyn, both instructors 
at the institute, Baltimore, Md. 

Frank E, Drake, of Newark, N. J., gave the first in a 
series of three piano recitals arranged by him for this 
season in Association Hall, November 29 

A song recital was recently given at York, Me., by Miss 
Suzanne Mae Snow and Willis Sikes Fisher, assisted by 
Miss Jessa Saunders McDaniel, of Portsmouth, N. H 

Mrs. Rose Bloch-Bauer’s class gave a recital at Portland, 
Ore., the last week in November Miss Ethel Douglass 
Warrens, one of her pupils, sang at Vancouver recently 

A program was rendered at Pittsfield, Mass., late im 
November by the orchestra of the Pittsfield Symphony 
Society, conducted by Frederick J. Liddle, and assisted by 
Ben. Franklin, tenor 

The first of the six piano recitals to be given by Prof 
J. J. Davis for the benefit of his pupils for the season of 
1901-2 took place in Hermann’s new music rooms, Cal- 
November 25 


Edward Stuart's pupils gave a recital November 26 at his 


umet, Mich., 


studio in the Kent Building, Truro, N. B. In January a 
general recital will be given in one of the public halls, at 
which all the pupils will perform 

At Wallingford, Conn., an organ recital was given by Miss 
Wells, in Noveml 
Church, of which she is organist, assisted by Mrs. Maria 
Kk. Clark, soprano soloist, of Portland, Me 

A sacred concert arranged by M. P. Champoux was given 
in November at Syracuse, N. Y 
who took part were Mrs. Champoux, Mr. Ward, Mr. Mad 


Florence A er, at the First Baptist 


Among the musicians 


ison, Mr. Marsh, William Chase and Mr. Borch. 

The soloists at the concert of the Augusta (Me.) Fes 
tival Chorus, which occurred on the 3d, were Miss Sara 
Miller, Mrs. C. S. York, Dr. H. M. Nickerson, A. D 
Ward, Robert C 


The second public recital of the students of the Un 


Adams and Llewellyn B. Cain 


versity School of Music, Lincoln, Neb., took place Novem 
ber 26. A program of ten numbers was given without a 
slip of memory or untoward incident of any kind 

The Baker String Quartet, of Denver, Col., consisting of 


Genevra Waters Baker, Fred A. Baker, Ida Askling and 





Louis Appy, gave a concert recently, when they were as 
sisted by Miss Evelyn Knapp. 

At the twelfth musical service given at the First M. E 
Church, Cortland, N. Y., “The Daughter of Jairus’”’ was 
sung, the soloists being Miss Alice Van Eiderstine, John 
F. Byrnes and L, L. Wellman. Geo. Oscar Bowen is choir 
master of this church. 

In a recent concert played by Miss Lottie Demuth, at 
Oberlin (Ohio) Conservatory of Music, the program, with 
out previous thought, contained numbers by Belgian, 
French, Spanish, Norwegian, Hungarian, German, Italian 
and Polish composers, 

Mrs. Wilbur Thoburn Mills gave an organ recital in 
Zanesville, Ohio, on Thanksgiving evening, November 28, 
opening the new organ in the First Presbyterian Church 
of that city. Mrs. Mills was assisted by Miss Anna Al 
lison Jones, of Zanesville. 

A recital by Miss Lina Drechsler Adamson, violinist, was 
given at Association Hall, Toronto, Ont., November 25 
Miss Adamson was assisted by two Canadian artists, 
Emiliano Renaud, pianist, of Montreal, and Miss Lillian 
Littlehales, ‘cellist, of New York 

The faculty of the Hasbrouck School of Music, Jersey 
City, N. J., gave a recital November 21. Victor Baler, super 
3ecker, associate superintendent; 
Schwarz, Claude J. Hold 
Mueller ap 


intendent; Gustav L 
Benjamin Monteith, Moritz E 
ing, Senor Carlos N. Sanchez and Emil M 
peared. 

A brilliant recital by Miss Kelly and her pupils, at Find 
lay, Ohio, was a notable success. Miss Priddy, Miss Anna 
Crall, Mrs. Will Kwis, Mrs. A. M. Oliphant, Mrs. W. B 
Keator, Miss Sala Moore, Frank Firmin, Miss Ella Pent 
er, Miss Ethel McLachlan, Orville Joy, Dr. Brake, Miss 
Carolyn Renninger and George Woodley took part 

\ musical evening was given on Thursday, Decem- 
ber 12, at Tuxedo Hall, Fifty-ninth street and Madison 
avenue, mainly by the pupils of Mme. A. Saxby Hall, a 
West Indian pianist of merit, in New York city, both as 

performer and instructor. Artists known to the musical 
public assisted rhe list of patronesses includes Mrs. C 
E. Latimer, Mrs. S. B. Hill, Mrs. Hoagland and Mrs 
Schute. 

\nother fine musicale was given at the residence of S. N 
Noyes at West Newbury, Mass., recently The partici 
pants, composed of members of the Pentucket Orchestra, 
Adelphi Orchestra, of Newburyport, 
were: E. F. Hoyt, J. K. Nichols, William Aitken, F 
W. Noyes, Max Schlegel, G. M. Holmes, S. N. Noyes, 
G. B. Whitman, E. H. Aitkin, A. B. Cony, Chas. Higgins, 
John Netsch, G Rowell, W. Scott Johnson; Horace N 
Noyes, at the piano 


1 Haverhill, and the 


FLETCHER Music METHOD 
ceived from Evelyn A. Fletcher-Copp, who left for Europe 


An interesting letter just re 


early in November, is dated from Brussels, in which city 
she was en route to Leipsic. She had just given a lecture 
n Brussels on the Fletcher Music Method which was well 
Mrs. Fletcher-Copp says: “I 


find the music methods for children in Brussels away be 


attended and well received 


hind the general American methods, but in many ways the 
Selgians are ahead of us—I mean in the way of giving free 
* * * What 


seemed to interest my audience this afternoon more than 


advantages in music to the poor children. 


anything else was the Fletcher Method idea of drawing out 


the individuality of the child in musical composition so 


that he would express himself in music as readily as he 





ild express his thoughts in words. After the lecture 
| had to give them instance after instance of my own per 
sonal experience of this natural result when the child is 
dealt with from the new musical standpoint.” 








ALex. LAMBERT’s CoNncert.—Alexander Lambert will give 
a concert at the New York College of Music on Tuesday 
evening, December 17, with the assistance of David Mannes, 


Elliott Schenck and Mrs. Hunt, the contralto. 





OLIVE MEAD, 





VIOLINIST. 





Orchestral Engagements Season 1901-2. 
Boston Symphony Orchestra—Boston (third time). 
Boston Symphony Orchestra—New York. 
Boston Symphony Orchestra—Philadelphia. 
The Chicago Orchestra—Chicago. 
Personal address: 1425 Madison Avenue, New York. 


Sole Management of 


FRED R. COMEE, Symphony Hall, BOSTON, MASS, 





THE 


T. ADAMOWSKI TRIO. 


MR. T. ADAMOWSKI, Violin. 
MISS EDITH THOMPSON, Piano. 
MR. JOSEF KELLER, Violoncello. 


During the absence for a year in Europe of Mme. Szum- 
owska and Mr. Josef Adamowski their places in the Trio 
will be taken by Miss Thompson and Mr. Keller. 


Under the Sole Management of FRED. R. COMEB, Symphony Hall, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





ADAMOWSKI QUARTET 


Fourteenth Season. 


Mr. T. ADAMOWSKI, Ist Violin. 
Mr. A. MALDAUER, 2d Violin. 
Mr. M. ZACH, Viola. 
Mr. J. KELLER, Violoncello. 
Members of the Boston SympHony OrcCHESTRA. 


Uader the Sole Management of FRED. R. COMBE, Symphony Hall, 
BOSTON, MASS. 











CHARLES W. CLARK. 


Charles W 
ture adorns the front page of Tue MusicaLt CouRIER 


HE eminent baritone, Clark, whose pic 
this week, appeared with much success in the Chicago 
Orchestra's first historical program at the Auditorium on 
December 13 and 14 \ detailed account of his singing 
on this occasion will be found in this paper's Chicag: 
department 


Among American artists Mr. Clark occupies a prom 


nent and influential position. Glowing tributes paid to 
him by the press of the country would fill a book oi 
iberal dimensions And these estimates are just. For 


exceptional musica] gifts, an artistic temperament, unre 
enting study of the great masters, intellectual qualifica 


tions which embrace the ability to interpret sympathetic 





lly and dramaticall the cherishing of high ideals 
constitute a number of the excellent causes which have 


resulted in this vocal achievement and general musician 


ship 

As previously announced in THe MusicaL COURIER 
Mr. Clark will spend the next two seasons in Europe 
making Paris his headquarters. The advisability of his 
entering grand Opera, for which he is admirably adapted, 


has been discussed by his many friends and associates 
But Mr. Clark as yet has made no statement to the effect 
that he will devote himself exclusively to operatic roles 


f oratorio and song so multitudi 


Nor are able « xponents ¢ 
nous that such an announcement would prove wholly wel 
come to the musical world at large 


Under the direction of Company, Kimball 


Hall, Chicago, Mr. Clark will be called upon to fill many 


the Hamlin 
mportant engagements in the United States during: the 
remainder of the season igoi-2. It has been proposed 
that beiore leay ng America he should be heard in sev 


eral of the large musical centres of Canada. 


Ontario Lapiges’ COLLEG! Ihe Ontario Ladies’ College, 
at Whitby, Ont., Canada, has been giving a series of mu 
sical recitals that have reflected great credit upon the stu 
dents and the teaching staff. The following program was 
given by Misses McTaggart and Rice in the Music Hall 
Wednesday evening December 11, and is a sample of the 
class of work being done at the college 

Beethoven 


Miss McTaggart 
Your Voice oe ..Denza 
Miss Rice 
P naise Chopin 
M McTaggart 
rhe Rose Noel Johnson 
The River and the Sea Noel Johnson 
Miss Rice 
S sea ‘ Henselt 
Souvenir Sokalsky 
rhe Witches’ Dance fac Dowell 
Miss McTaggart 
© Divine Redeemer Gounod 
Miss Rice 
r Nig! Dre Nie 


Miss McTaggart 


NATIONAL CONSERVATORY TO AID THE MCKINLEY FUND 


The National Conservatory Orchestra, composed of ad 
vanced pupils and teachers of the National Conservatory 
will play at the concert to-night at the Madison Square 
Garden Concert Hall for the benefit of the McKinley 


Memorial Fund. The orchestra, conducted by Leo Schulz 


will play Mendelssohn’s Symphony No. 4, in A major, and 


the overture to ““Egmont.”’ There wil! be three soloists, al 
pupils of the conservatory. Miss Grace Halleck, pianist 
will perform the first movement of the Schumann piano 
Concerto. Harry T. Burleigh w sing a number from 


“Tannhauser,” and Master Julius Casper, violinist, will play 


the “Fantasia Appassionata,” by Vi« 





he opera class at the conservatory 
Dufriche, is planning some interesting performances for 


later in the season 
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rhe Friday Musicale, Houston, Tex., met last week with 
Miss Juliet Raphael. 

\t Houston, Tex., the Quartet Society has just given 
ts second musicale of the season. 

The Mozart Club has just given its 1ooth concert in the 
arnegie Music Hall, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Miss Leonora Jackson appeared before the Middlesex 


Women’s Club at Lowell, Mass., in November 

The Knox Glee Club gave its first public entertainment 
it Galesburg, IIl., in November. 

Miss Nellie Lynde Wright was the soloist at the Bangor 
(Me.) Symphony Orchestra’s concert last week 

Mrs, Timberman prepared the program for a recent re- 
cital before the Women’s Musical Club, Columbus, Ohio. 

rhe first musicale of the seventh season of the Euterpe 
Club was given at the Conservatory Hall, Peekskill, N. Y., 
in November. 

I'he annual holiday periormance of Handel’s “Messiah” 
by the Mozart Club will be given on December 26 at Car 
negie Music Hall, Pittsburg, Pa 

Some of the active music clubs in Newark, N. J., are the 
Orpheus Club, the Music Study Club, Tuesday Musical 
Club and the Philo-Musical Club. 

The Musical Union of Oberlin, Ohio, under the leader 
ship of Professor Andrews, a chorus of over 200 voices, 
vill give concerts during the holidays. 

\ choral union has been formed in Union Church, Lud 
ow, Mass., with James Henderson as president and di 
ector and Miss Lillian Keith treasurer. 

Miss Anna Stuart, a former member of the Treble Clef 
Club, Portland, Ore., and a pupil of Mrs. Walter Reed, 
has a class in Newberg, Ore., this winter. 

Mrs. Emma Wilkins Gutmann, by request, repeated a 
arge portion of her Wagner lecture, delivered last fall in 
the Women’s Club at Peoria, IIl., last week. 

Miss Etta C. Keil, soprano; E. G. Rothleder, violinist, 
ind W. K. Steiner, pianist, were soloists for the musicale 
given by the Sphinx Club recently at Pittsburg, Pa. 

[he main purpose of the Cecilian Choral Society of 
rroy, N. Y.. is to entertain their friends, consequently 

usic of a light and popular order claims the first place 
their programs 

The St. Louis (Mo.) Choral-Symphony Society _ pre 
ented Verdi’s Requiem on November 28, with Miss 
Marie Zimmerman, Miss Jessie Ringen, Mortimer Howard 


nd Whitney Tew as soloists 





\ chamber music recital was given at the residence of 
Dr. and Mrs. A. E. Rockey, Portland, Ore., in November, 
the Hidden-Coursen String Quartet, consisting of Reg 
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inald L. Hidden, Anton Zilm, Edgar E. Coursen and 
Ferdinand Konrad. The numbers included the Haydn 
(Quartet in D major, Beethoven’s in F major and the Vio 
lin Concerto in D minor (Wieniawski). 

At Rome, N. Y., November 25, the St. Cecelia Club 
gave its first musicale of the winter season, there being a 
large attendance, the program being devoted to American 
composers. 

The last concert of the Philharmonic Society was 
given at Liederkranz Hall, Louisville, Ky., December 11. 
The soloists on this occasion were Mr. and Mrs. Douglass 
Webb, Mrs. Katherine Whipple Dobbs and T. C. Barr. 

The Oratorio Society, Nashua, N. H., has secured solo 
ists for its coming concert on December 27, when “The 
Messiah” will be given, having engaged Mrs. J. P. Walker, 
Miss Gertrude Edmands, George J. Parker and Arthur 
Beresford. 

The second concert of the Mozart Club will take place 
in Carnegie Hall, Pittsburg, Pa., on December 26, ‘The 
Messiah” being given. The soloists will be Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Miss Christine Miller, Gregory Hast and Ed 
ward Brigham 

The !ast members’ recital 
was given at Louisville, Ky., December 3. The principal 
feature of the program was Mrs. Katherine Whipple Dobbs’ 
musical declamation. Miss Alice Wunderlich was the vio- 
lin soloist, and Mrs. Frances Evans Crawford played the 


f the Musical Art Society 


accompaniments. 

The first concert given under the auspices of the Men- 
delssohn Choral Club, Minneapolis, Minn., took place on 
November 11, the soloists being Miss Beatrice Alice Pick 
thall, William J. Hall, Miss Louise Taylor, Miss Louisa 
Hathaway Chryst and Mrs. Katharine K. Hall. 

At Galesburg, Ill., in the last week of November a song 
recital was given under the auspices of the Woman's 
Guild of Grace Episcopal Church for the benefit of the 
church. Mrs. Linda Holmes-Chappell, Mrs. Helen Carl 
ton-Marsh and Charles E. Poston were the soloists. Miss 
Blanche Boult and W. H. Cheesman assisted 

The Bach Society, of Louisville, Ky., has begun work on 
Saint-Saéns’ “Christmas” oratorio, which will form part 
of the program of the society’s first recital, to be given 
some time during the holidays. The second part of Bach’s 
“Christmas” oratorio and the second part of Berlioz’s 
“Childhood of Christ” will be sung at the same time 

The annual meeting of the Apollo Club for the election 
of officers has just been held at Louisville, Ky., and re 
sulted as follows: President, Granville W. Shaw; vice 
president, L. T. Davidson; secretary and treasurer, E. G 
Reimers; musical director, Osbourne McConathy; execu 
tive committee, A. W. Thompson, J. G. Roach and C. L 
Locke. The next recital of the club will be given Decem 
ber 19. 

The most attractive program presented this season by 
the Woman’s Club, Worcester, Mass., was the one recently 
given under the auspices of the art and music department, 
Mrs. Carrie King-Hunt, chairman. It was members’ after 
noon, and the hall was crowded to the doors. The subject 
was “Music of Many Lands,” and the various countries 
were represented by the following in appropriate costumes: 
Miss Bertha M. Titus, Arabian; Mrs, Louie Erville Ware, 
Venetian; Miss Georgie Coombs, German; Mrs. Mabelle 
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Lynn Childs, Spanish; Miss Edith Viola Ellsbree, French; 
Miss Abbie Bemis, Indian; Mrs. George M. Bassett, Rus 
sian; Mrs. H. E. Mitchell, Chinese; Miss Luella Flagg. 
Scotch; Mrs. Samuel E. Winslow, Neapolitan. Mrs. J. L 
Brand and Miss Adeline M. Biscoe were at the piano. 

The Philharmonic String Quartet’s first concert of its 
season, given at Association Hall, Cleveland, Ohio, Tues 
day evening, December 10, repeated the Haydn Quartet in 
G major that was heard at the Fortnightly Club. The 
other quartet of the evening was the Brahms A major, for 
piano, violin, viola and ‘cello, with Mr. Basset at the 
piano. 

The Ladies’ Choral Club, of Houston, Tex., with choral 
music as a study, was organized recently at the residence 
of Mrs. E. A. Peden. About fifteen or twenty members 
were enrolled, forty to be the membership limit. Mrs 
Willie Hutcheson was elected president, Mrs. Baltis Allen 
secretary and treasurer, Miss Mary Kidd director and Mrs 
FE. A. Peden librarian 

The first concert of the ‘lroy (N. Y.) Choral Club of 
the season of 1901-2 was held at Music Hall in November 
under the direction of Conductor Allan Lindsay. The 
club was assisted by Mrs. Hissem De Moss, Miss Clara 
Stearns, Arnold R. Janser, the choir of St. Paul’s Church 
and the Troy Philharmonic Orchestra. At the Lenten 
concert of the Choral Club Haydn’s oratorio, “The Crea 
tion,”’ will be sung. 

A concert was given !ast week at the Eloise, Providence, 
R. L., by the Philharmonic Quartet, assisted by Timothee 
\damowski, of Boston, Miss Maud H. Tower and Henry 
Goodrich. The Philharmonic Quartet is a new aspirant 
for public favor, and is made up of the following well 
known local singers: Miss Harriot E. Barrows, soprano; 
Miss Addie lola Hicks, contralto; James F. Armstrong 
tenor, and Charles H. Everett, bass 

Following are the officers and members of the Schubert 
Vocal Society, Newark, N. J.: Dr. A. C. Ward, president ; 
James A. Coe, vice-president; Louis A. Russell, conductor ; 
Dr. George E. Potter, Frederick C. Russell, Benjamin Atha 
Joseph N. Byrne, William H. Barnett, Morris Cohn, Laban 
W. Dennis, Frederick Frelinghuysen, John R. Hardin, 
Charles Hartdegen, Julius Lebkuecher, Louis Lelong, Rev 
L. S. Osborne, Wallace M. Scudder, William V. Snyder 
Jerome Taylor, Harrison van Duyne, Allen B. Wallace 
Dr. W. S. Washington, Noah Woodruff, Thomas Cressy, 
John F. Dryden, F. Wolcott Jackson, Gottfried Krueger 
Stephen J. Meeker, Alexander Lelong, George Simonds, 
Dr. William E. Seidler, James S. Higbie, Tonzo L. Sau 
vage, J. Henry Bacheiler, Carl Ammann, William T. Carter, 
Dr. H. J. F. Walhauser, Dr. Edward O. Schaaf, Dr. R 
Dieffenbach, Dr. Edward Staehlin, Hon. James M. Sey 
muor, J. Wilbur Kennedy, Dr. J. D. Lippincott, Dr. Ed 
ward J. Ill, Michael T. Barrett, Dr. Charles L. Ill, Dr. Her 
man C, H. Herold, Hon. Edward C. Harris, George A 
Allsopp, Felix Fuld, Oscar Michael, Gustav L. Erb, Dr 
Theron Y. Sutphen, Professor Henry Coleman, Hon. Fran 
cis J. Swayze, Frederick Kuhn, Frank C. Gregory, S. J 
Derby; Ladies’ Auxiliary, Mrs. Orrie K. Taylor, chairman 
Mrs. E. R. Ferrall, Mrs, C. E. King, Miss Anna Burgyes 
Miss Cora Ingersoll, Miss Grace Fee, Miss Gertrude M 
Dwyer. Miss Emma Cohn, Miss Jane Harding and Miss 
Helen Smith; accompanist, Miss Anna Burgyes 
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HAROLD BAUER IN ENGLAND in the second movement which in Brahms is not associated with in Metropolitan Independent Church. 


jolence or dreaminess, but suggests a merely temporary cessation 


AROLD BAUER'’S playing at the Hallé concerts in of activity. The piano is here favored with a delicious solo, one of ] he services of the Metrope itar lt depe ndent 
. : c ~f ty : ’ the most excellent portions of the whole work. Of all three m arch ( negie Lyceun Sunday forenoon 
Miss 








ast 


Manchester, England, recently caused a sensation. ments the rondo is that which the memory most casily retains. the 


Josephine soprano, sang Gounod’s “No 








It was his first appearance there, and seldom has the press principal theme being marked by a kind of angularity which make : . Se ; 
of that great city been so enthusiastic over the work of it conspicuous. Between the several appearances of this theme ar Night Sha Be Re — “ro Rasy ib 
an artist. Here are some of the opinions: equsate of qeent ae the sec nd being captivating in the hig ng a powerful, sympathetic and intensely musical voice 
ney ae ; E a est degree. In Mr, Bauer’s hands all these wer dmir y broug and singing wit tenderness, pass and temperament 
A ATE AE TRE ACTER TAL CON out, and his success was warmly acknowledged.—Manchester Mice Naudin is a pupil of Miss Montefiore, of this city 


urier, November 15, 1901 
Last evening the first appearance took place in Manchester of She was a inpanied by Miss Paula Semnacher i pianist 




















Harold Bauer, whose name adds ancther to the list of excellent Among the very small number of really significant pian f intelligence, who has gauged the nature and tl quali 
pianists. The first piece was Brahms’ Concerto in D minor, whi ertos Brahr p y work in D mir be f _ the fa paniment 
has been heard here several times, but why artists cl se it is n esitatingly reckoned as his er in B f r R | . M : eae? - 4 = 
ery clear. The first movement is very tame and uninteresting, prancing “Don O ‘ er s of aston g P , : 4 , . : 
there is some improvement in the second and the third quite Che orchestral 1 oe 5 { course, I ndt ‘ ¢ He | ‘ dis 
erable. His second effort was Gluck’s beautiful “Air de Ballet,’ slaved yesterday a various former oc ' nder Dr. R ourse W n appe t e very highest and noblest 
rranged by Saint-Saéns. It was most daintily played. He then wip exquisite taste and with the solo part H if ea tellectua ributes preg tw hs that should 
ave Chopin’s well-known Polonaise in A flat, one of those pieces ;emarkable first in pression on the Manchester pub Mr. Bauer : 5 = ; 
written for the display of virtuosity. He was heartily recalled after aan as — ahiv then a near ety ‘y aS poss 
each piece, and was no doubt w pleased with h r r unger gene ». There are a good many ng | ere at ¢ 
Manchester Evening Mail, November 15 present day with fine techn mastery of the instrument t t Mary Gardner, of Chicago. 
that respect Mr, Bauer has no shortcomings that we could d e1 — a ay ae ee Cranage = 
Notwithstanding the grumbling f a few people who crave f His passage playing clear and incisive, the t being as we Ly — ; 9 ; ‘ 7s dies . 4 
ghter fare, the Hallé programs maintain their high standard, con leveloped as the finger r wonderf relate, his pedaling - ng a Accourl i the disappearat { Mary 
isting of large scale works only The Concert for pian D tis tl 10 confusior r cur ir Gardner, ¢ ( g in A er ar t \ Ww s men 
inor was the first work given to the world by Brahms 1 the I ng Such re ar € i 2 yer wil har Ops ( . . d } een from 
cale f chamber music In it there is the ob us intention t ntirely free fr ffectatior If + 
a2 ay ‘ one ¢ ppeare 
restore the classical traditions in music which had seriou iffered get s ‘ se ete y be i 
it the hands of the romantic scho« The work w cold received tone productior eper l e int x t r, at leas ’ nk pe 
s first performance at Leipsic, but warn welcomed at Han nt nj There tain « t re rka ! ( 
burg Afterward it was produced in Vienna, and by the Londor ! ec in Mr. Bauer rt. Vigilant r t frowning « 
Phill nonic Society in 1871." Its character is distinctly adem entration appears ir manner He y ke s 
grave and reflective, and althoug! t was magnificently played b kK er t roughly it nd, exer ng eg 1 te nd rt 
Harold Bauer, we must conf Rg The rend I ‘ g r i The I TI M ] » 
the piece showed Har player of the rank r d ‘ gag \ }] S B 
ith great executive powers cor and ind lua . c ihe ext r ( > | M 1] 
Manchester Evening News , Saer G k \ r A j ' : 
A f | J a 
Harold } er I was the chief H n TI d November (N. ‘ 
nist he ank, ab te tior H I g é M St 1 
t t gifts, and |} erf \ g M } ¢ MM P r : 
¢ M er, it is ref neg find " 
P ash 7 dventit id P ’ Re ( { | . P I CONCERT A} T t } ( } 
5 M Effie S 
Jovemb » I P ‘ 
I Dp ‘ ‘ " 
The fiftl f erie ke first 1 ! k 
y instrumental and hit | H I r ( e gene ( e « P alSe€ 
a pianist of the highest ability, already knowr repute, t igt A flat was raptu ece t Mr. I 
reviously a stranger to Manchester. Had he 1{ ed nothing ye nd mere r f t N 
terday except the “Air de Ballet” in G, which Saint-Saér as ar ) I ] 


r red in tr st delightful fashion, he w ld have d revealed as —— 
the possessor of a fairy-like touch and the average professior METROPOLITAN SUNDAY NIGHT CONCERT. RATORIO CONCER 
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owed true artistic feeling, ¢ ng the proper empha to the A FAIR lier \ present ce . port Oper rar f Ne York nd 1 rett RB. Mert t {f Bostor 
thrilling passages in that rk nd allowing no tinge of ex House 1 Sunday ght t l r Josef Hofmanr t lience had first t t f t the 
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MUSIC IN BALTIMORE. 


Battimore, December 15, 1901. 


HE first concert since my last budget was given by 

three well-known local musicians—Dr. B. Merrill 

Hopkinson, baritone; Natorp Blumenfeld, violin, and Fred- 
erick Weber, tenor—at Lehmann’s Hall, on December 3. 

Dr. Hopkinson opened the program by introducing to 
Baltimore Liza Lehmann’s “In Memoriam,”’ which he gave 
1 thoughtful and expressive rendition. He sang also Del 
Riego’s “Love Is a Bird,’’ Nevin’s “Rosary” and “Mighty 
Lak’ a Rose” and Sullivan’s “Oh, Swallow, Swallow!” 
with his wonted success 

Mr. Blumenfeld has never played better here. He gave 
a reverent reading of Beethoven’s Romance, No. 2, in 
F major, and a masterful and convincing performance of 
Bach’s “Allemanda,” from the unaccompanied Sonata, 
No. 2. The De Beriot Concerto in D was unworthy a 
place among its associates 

Vieuxtemps’ “Reverie” displayed the player’s noble tone 
ind sincerity of expression, and the Popper-Halir ‘Dance 
of the Elves” was impeccably executed. 

Mr. Weber has advanced decidedly in his art since last 
year, and he fully merited the enthusiastic approval ac- 
corded him. His voice was pure and even, and he sang 
with taste and authority ten songs from Schubert’s 
“*Mullerlieder.”’ 

Miss Clara Ascherfeld was the admirable accompanist. 

Ss & 


\ very large audience attended the fourth Peabody re- 
cital given December 6 by Emanuel Wad, of the piano 
staff of the Conservatory. 

By his performance of the following program Mr. Wad 
proved that he is still what all players should hope for 
many years of their career to be, a growing artist, for his 
success excelled that of all previous appearances: 


Peete: 6 MO ge vcdcvscocccvcscvceecs wane eames . Mozart 
Sonata Appassionata, op, 57 Jeethoven 
Minuetto in B minor, from op, 78... vs amie Schubert 
Song Without Words, in A flat (duetto) Mendelssohn- Bartholdy 
Etude in B flat minor aduns Mendelssohn- Bartholdy 
Nocturne, F sharp ie ; dun .Chopin 
Etude, B flat, op. 25, No. 9 ; ; ..Chopin 
Etude, A flat. ved nesese s vr -Chopin 
Etude, A minor, op. 25, No. 11 ; ponent er dade .Chopin 
Imprevisation on Siegmund’s Love Song, from Wagner's Die 
Walktre oe , a wi ....Schiitt 
Caprice in G Paderewski 
rhree pieces fron p. mt MvGaed we bree Serge Liapounow 


Rondo des Fantomes 
Berceuse 
rempete 

In the execution of this varied program, the pianist dis- 
played individuality of conception and a highly developed 
techni He was repeatedly recalled after each group, but 
the most successful of his renditions were those of the 
Chopin Nocturne and the G flat Etude. A dainty little 
piece of his own was given as an encore after this group 

es = 

At the second Boston Symphony concert of the season, 
Mr. Gericke presented Schumann’s overture, “Manfred”; 
Liszt’s Symphonic Poem, No. 7, “Festklaenge’; Vieux 
temps’ Concerto for Violin, No. 5, in A minor, op. 37, 
ind Beethoven’s Symphony, No. 7. Charles Gregoro 
witsch was the soloist. 

\ more delightful program could scarcely have been 
arranged, nor could its execution have been excelled. 

Mr. Gregorowitsch’s exquisite tone, musical style and 
brilliant execution were thoroughly appreciated by the 
large audience, which recalled him numberless times 

=a 
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lhe Kneisel Quartet and Harold Randolph presented 
at their second concert Beeithoven’s String Quartet in 
G, op. 18, No, 2, Bach’s Sonata for piano and violin in A 
ind Alexander Borodin’s String Quartet in D. 

Che Bach sonata was a grateful substitute for the usual 
piano and string quartet or quintet. The classic was 
riven a scholarly reading and flawlessly clean execution 
iy Mr. Randolph and Mr. Kneisel. 


Mme. Emma Nevada and her company of assisting art- 
ists gave an excellent concert at the Academy of Music 
Friday afternoon. Madame Nevada is one of the most 
remarkable coloratura sopranos ever heard here. Her 
voice is of light, birdlike quality, pure, but lacking color, 
especially in the medium register. She has consummate 
breath contro] and a masterly coloratura. Her staccato 
is extraordinary in clearness and brilliancy, and she is 
mistress of an exquisite pianissimo. In her program she 
devoted herself exclusively to the florid style of music, of 
which she is so distinguished an exponent. She sang the 
“Chanson du Mysoli,” from F, David’s “La Perle du 
Brésil”; the “Bell Song” from Delibes’ ““Lakmé”; andante 
from “La Sonnambula”; Taubert’s “Vogel im Walde,” 
and the “Shadow Song” from “Dinorah,” in which she dis 
played a wonderfully facile execution, flawless intonation 
and charming style. She gave as encores “Shall I Wear 
a White Rose?” and Liza Lehmann’s “You and I.” 

The attendant artists, all admirable, were Pablo Casals, 
‘cellist; Leon Moreau, pianist; Daniel Maquarre, flutist, 
and Heathe Gregory, basso. 


<= 
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Ernest Hutcheson gave another of his unique and de- 
lightful lecture recitals in the East Hall of the Peabody 
Institute yesterday. In an informal and happy manner 
he gave a most instructive sketch of his subject, “The 
Older Dance Forms and the Suite.” He told us the old 
suite was composed chiefly of movements derived from 
dances, excepting two movements, the opening prelude 
occasionally met with and the air sometimes introduced. 

The order of the movements was invariable as regards 
the first three (always allowing for the optional intro- 
ductory prelude), being the Allemande, Courant and Sara 
band. The Jast movement was always a Gigue 

Between the Saraband and the Gigue the composer was 
at liberty to exercise a good deal of choice, writing a 
minuet or bourrée, occasionally a passepied or loure, or 
he might select two or more of these forms, so that a 
suite varied between five to a possible eight movements 
Mr. Hutcheson’s plan was to play a whole suite by an old 
composer, for which he chose Bach’s Partita in B flat; 
then to illustrate the separate dance forms by some va 
ried examples. For these he chose this formidable list: 
Gavotte, D minor, Bourrée, A minor, Bach; Tambourin, 
E minor, Rameau; Tambourin, B flat, Raff; Minuet, E 
flat, Beethoven; Menuetto scherzando, Stavenhagen; 
Gigue in G, Bach; Gigue, G minor, Lully; Gigue, G, Scar 
latti; Rigaudon, D, Raff 

Then to illustrate an entire suite by a modern com- 
poser, D’Albert’s in D minor was given 

The performance of the entire taxing program was 


such as to leave nothing to be desired EUTERPE 
Baernstein in St. Paul. 
St. Paut, Minn., December 11, 1901 


AERNSTEIN was billed as the special attraction for 
“The Messiah.” The 2,200 seats in our hall were 
sold, and 300 people paid admission and stood or found 
seats on the steps; 200 were turned away. This is the first 
instance in the annals of St. Paul that such a condition 
came to pass. 
After his ““‘Why Do the Nations,” the audience rose in 
their seats, calls of “Bravo, bravo,” were shouted from 
every side; the vast auditorium was a scene of great wild 


ness. 





THE SprerInG Quartet.—The Spiering Quartet, of which 
the eminent violinist Theodore Spiering is director, has 
entered upon a brilliant season. Among the quartet’s many 
important engagements is a series of concerts now in 
progress in Chicago. The organization continues to make 
its headquarters at Chicago’s Fine Arts Building 


PEOPLE’S SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


OOD, staid, old Cooper Union was crowded to over- 
flowing last Friday night for the opening of the sec- 
ond season of the People’s Symphony concerts. Several 
coats of fresh paint gave a festive appearance to the large 
Assembly Hall, and when Conductor Franz X. Arens 
walked out upon the stage, baton in hand, he was received 
with tumultuous applause. Indeed the enthusiasm over 
music was something worth going files to see and hear 
The People’s Symphony concerts began last winter under fa 
vorable auspices. There is no charity in the scheme. The 
prices of admission are small, but those who go pay their 
way. Apparently there is a public that wants these con 
certs and means to support, too, as far as it can. In the 
meantime the philanthropic men and women who are in 
terested in the work purpose to raise an endowment fund 
in order that the concerts may be established on a perma 
nent basis 
At the five concerts last year programs in chronological 
order were given. Mr. Arens began with the composers 
»f the pre-classical period. Then came the classic writers, 
and these were followed by the romantic and the modern 
schools. From the advanced programs for this season the 
concerts will come under the title of “Popular,” or rather 
the popular classical. Familiar works were played by the 
orchestra at the first concert, but it was a program 
admirably arranged Goldmark’s “Sakuntala”  over- 
ture, two movements of Beethoven's Eighth Symphony, 
Handel’s Largo and Wagner’s “Kaiser Marsch.” Miss 
Kathryn Hilke, the soloist of the evening, sang the Bach 
Gounod “Ave Maria” and two art songs—“The Violet,” 
by Mozart, and Schumann’s “Widmung.” Mr. Arens 
played the piano accompaniments for the songs. Ernest 
Bauer, the concertmaster of the orchestra, played a violin 
obligato to the ““Ave Maria,” and both he and the singer 
were obliged to acknowledge several hearty recalls. It 
would be interesting to know how many times Miss Hilke 
She probably never 


” 


has sung the popular “Ave Maria 
sung it better than she did last Friday night. Schumann’s 
‘Widmung” she, too, sang especially well 

Mr. Arens prefaced all of the works but Handel's 
Largo” and the art songs with brief analytical comment 
This conductor is agreeable in his explanations, because 
he never says too much. Just an outline and then the or 
chestra plays. The orchestra, by the way, is an excellent 
one, numbering forty-eight men. The dampness last Fri 
day night somewhat impaired the strings, but, on the 
whole, there was cause for congratulation 

\ pleasant feature of the evening was the appearance on 
the stage of Charles Sprague Smith, of the People’s In 
stitute. The institute is interested in the concerts, and is 
co-operating in their advancement. In his remarks Mr 
Smith referred to the endowment which is to be raised, 
and he explained further the work and the aims of the 
workers. The officers of the People’s Symphony concerts 
are: J. Hampden Robb, president; Hon. I. G. Carlisle 
treasurer, and Lucien G. Chaffin, secretary. The executive 
committee includes S. Mallet-Prevost, chairman; Mrs 
Richard W. Gilder, Miss Nora Godwin, Mrs. Gilbert FE 
Jones, Mrs. Edwin S. Mead, Albert Stettheimer and J 
Eugene Whitney 

Heinrich Meyn, baritone, will be the soloist at the next 
concert, Friday evening, January 17. This will be the pro 
gram for that night: 


Overture, Egmont..... aa ebiidbe .. Beethoven 
Count Almaviva’s Aria from The Marriage of Figaro Mozart 
Symphony (Oxford) in G major .....»Haydn 
Auf Flugeln des Gesanges Mendelssohn 
Old English, False Phillis Mendelssohn 
Andante Cantabile (string orchestra) Tschaikowsky 


Hungarian March Schubert-Liszt 


3ALTIMORE SAENGERFEST.—The committee of the next 
Saengerfest of the Northeastern Saengerbund, to be held 
in Baltimore in 1903, has voted to offer a prize of $15 to the 
poet and $25 to the composer of the prize song 
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PROBLEMS OF MUSICAL LIFE IN AMERICA. 


Curicaco, Ill., November jo, 1901 


|’ is reported from Philadelphia that the conductor of 

the new Symphony Orchestra there, Fritz Scheel, nas 
imported from Europe a surprisingly large percentage of 
the members of that orchestra. Involuntarily the question 
arises: Did there exist a necessity, a real cause to thus 
ignore the material within grasp and give to this new or 
chestra such a European character? 

Musical affairs, as far as the writer of this article, dur 
ing a great number of years in New York, Boston and 
Chicago, had a chance to make himself acquainted with, 
absolutely in no cases require wholesale importations for 
organizing an orchestra, save perhaps a few individual en 
gagements of foreign woodwind instrument players and 
harpists rhe abilities of a great number of the imported 
string instrumentalists are very moderate and modest, and 
only after a considerable length of time do these musi 
lans acquire the external smoothness customary in the 
string departments of the few big American orchestras 

Now why should not an American born musician under 
similar circumstances and otherwise not lacking in ability 
succeed just as well under a conductor’s severe training? 


Has not the time come now to give him hopes that his 


industry, his zeal and his technical acquirements will secure 
him a place in one of the large orchestras, where heretofor: 
this ripe fruit has usually failen into the lap of the foreign 
born ? 


Is it for an American alt worth the while to 





F coe 
seriously study an orchestra ent when he knows in 
advance that the mere fact of having been born here acts 


against him? As far as the public is concerned, it is to 





be pitied that the proceedings of the managers of thes« 
orchestras are acquiesced in and generally approved, but 


hat is perhaps quite natural when one considers that the 





press almost daily sounds the praise of the orchestra in 
iperlative expressions. How can anyone dare under suc 
circu tance consider t ’ ty that equally g od 
results might pe ps be a 1 if there were more Amet 
n blood among the perf me A fte il the pub 
iys usu mily sive part it lation he 
orche Ta, ane egard S per nces ery Iter t 
ne light as it does the purchas« any desirable me 
cantile article. giving tle thoug] s origin, whether 
foreign r hon nade | nanage r r a bolder 
nan nore mu 1 ratio t in ca atten 
a 2 great serted coiiadinies Modine 
pe, w e worl pertect n brilliancy and refine 
ent \nd n the ind, where ! ) uweou 
‘ Y nd wil \ ngly w und ike t 
give first-« oncerts with a—in the beginning—some 
at unevenly balanced orchestra Oh, no, suc an of 


chestra would necessitate more work all around, and might 


ndanger the smoothness of the performance 


But even if such considerations were a good cause for 
1 


gnoring and rejecting the less experienced American mu 
sician, is there not to be found in every metropolis it 
useful and partly much better material than the 


irted one? Must the American musician give up his 


opes, o1 by one, of ever ccupying a place according to 
bilities in such orchestras? How miserably has many 

me of this class to make a living, feeding himself and 
family from hand to mouth, and daily looking anxiously) 


round whether or not the morrow will bring some earn 


ng And how sick must he feel at heart to notice that 
with the passing of his thirty-fifth year the first gray hair 
ippears on his head perhap the natural consequence ot 
is mental sufferings, and that w é e sad cet 
uinty that now no conductor « nanager will deign t 


THE 
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LESCHETIZKY—"“ Mme. Wienzkowska’s success as a piano virtuosa and teacher is eminent.” 
PADEREWSKI—" Mme. Wienzkowska is a finished pianiste and possesses an extraordinary ability of communicating to others a 


comp'ete knowledge of her art.”’ 


HANS RICHTER — ‘I consider you an artist of finest esprit and taste, and a representative of a most solid school.” 


“ LESCHETIZKY” 


Named after PROF. THEO. LESCHETIZKY, of Vienna, by his special permission. 


DE WIENZKOWSKA, °'*©°TRS35 rounven. 


PROF. LESCHETIZKY'’S Sole Principal Assistant in this country, formerly in Vienna; also Concert Pianiste. 


seriously consider him for a place in the orchestra with his 
sorrowful face and his gray hair. Let us be frank and state 
here that we may find a fair criterion for the qualifications 
of the average imported musician, who takes the righteous 
bread from the American struggler, if we recall to our 
minds the quality of the musicians of Mr. Winderstein’s 
European Orchestra, traveling here for a short time last 
year, on whom an almost annihilating judgment was pro 
nounced by the entire New York press; such, not better and 
not worse, are the average string instrumentalists who are 
imported under contract 

The great majority of them come to America to first 
learn, which favor, with more justice and generosity on the 
part of those powers which rule over the destinies of an 


orchestra, ought to be bestowed on those worthy but sadly 


neglected musicians who cannot help regarding themselves 
in the light of musical outcasts As in the rchestra 


branch, so might a similar anomaly be noticed in regard 
to American soloists, who are likewise treated like step 
children by the aforementioned powers, ruling her 
premely. Whence shall come the enthusiasm and the 1 
ducement for perseverance in his art when a conscientious 
artist sees that the solo work for concerts of even smaller 
importance mostly reserved for an artist from Europe 
And when he has the audacity to ask the reason for sucl 
an action the mouthpieces of those musical powers have 


the heartlessness to tell hin ‘We do not want to make 





the reputation for an artist, we want the soloist to bring 
his reputation along with him.” That the three or four 
soloistic members of the respective orchestras are yearly 


given a chance to play » does not contradict my state 


ment 

It is a concession which has to be made, and whicl 
peedily and forever will be discarded as soon as the con 
nection between the parties is severed. The public, in 
longing for sensation, believes only too readily in the man 
iger-prince’s coat exaggerations concerning the incom 
varable greatne d genius of every new artist, looming 
Pp he musica rizon, and we now ve to see even 
second-class institutions waiting f e price list from New 
York before ‘ nake t ‘ ereby hoping t 
humor their patron Those agencies are in truth the mu 


yres, which, with the same _ relentles 
power as in the purely commercial world, slowly und: 
ne all individual life and ambition 


Our American musicians as a class have yet to learn the 





bitter lesson that selfishness, envy and sane ympet 
enever e evil habits are allowed grow, destro 1 
nce ) erialistic nprovement nd t t niy 
! ; 1 1 mr ° % +71 na 
rinciple itual esteen mutual suppo will 
em a streng which eve vy w restore to them th 


power and the position which by right ought to be theirs 








As State laws will hardly be created to help and protec 
the less fortunate native musician, it follows that they 
themsel ve by just and strict rules and by jointly and 
harmoniously working together, shoulder to shoulder, may 
gain some influence over those proud powers, di s} 
the existing evil and gradually push the menacing floods 


back into their legitimate channel 
SERNHARD LISTEMANN 


Jesste Suay.—The playing of Miss Jessie Shay, the 
pian soloist at the K elik concert has been commended 
y the leading critics. In addition to the press notices a 


+h 
tne 


ready published regarding her performances, we give 
following 
Miss Shay played Liszt’s ‘Twelfth Hungarian Rhap 
dy’ with excellent lor and with musical phrasing.’ 


New York Times, December 8, 1901 
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FLORIZEL’S LAST CONCERT IN STOCKHOLM. 
HE cele brated 1 


donym “Od” in the Stockholm Vaitland, in describ 


sic critic who writes under the pseu 





ing the second appearance there of the nine year old violin 
November 11, 1901 


virtuoso, Florize 


Truly very advanced in skill is this healthy and spirited 


mite, who is able to play the most diff c on the 


violin with an energy and lightning-like rapidity which is 


ay to him than 


astonishing. It is more like health g 















fatigue We see in Florizel the embodi: t if an excep 
ional gift from nature. The most prof ecrets of mu 
sic are his—in his fingers, in | nind 1 in his aston 
ing capacity of memory. New selections are nothing to 
him, however difficult; he plays them as though he knew 
from the beginning w t die iri s and 
hange Ss 
\ we nown Swedish ’ t cian has a 
nowledged wit re i | wonderful facul 
é Florizel can play by art a f Paganini’s caprices 
} I ar people s that it 1s due to training and not 
nature, but we think that it should be called super 
natural 
rhere is a difference in precocity in children. We have 
een wonderful one lisappear tiny flowers, but no 
ne can prove that Wolfgang Mozart was injured by the 
mcerts he gave as a clever virtuc and composer when 
1e was fron ven 1 en years of age. Nor was Sara 


ite’s development retarded when, as a boy of ten years, he 
layed the violin before admiring audiences And so we 


lieve that it is good and set for Florizel to present 
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2046 LEAVENWORTH STREET, ) 

San Francisco, December 8, 1901 ( 
RAU and his company have gone and again we 
take up ‘the common round, the daily task,” 
as before. Queer enough it seems, too, after 
all the gaiety of the past three weeks. The 
season closed with “The Marriage of Figaro.” 





People from abroad are inclined to make 
sport of us ’Friscans for our demonstrations of enjoyment 
during the opera season, but they do not stop to think that 
at homes this is a rare opportunity and the 
Never mind! We are growing, and 


to the stay 


enjoyment 1s 
it will soon be found that we not only can walk alone but 


genuine 
lave cut our eye teeth as well. San Francisco is a city 
with a musical future, and the day is not far distant when 
ier possibilities will be recognized and she will step for 
ward to take her place as one of the first cities of the 
world, even for music. 

A word should be said regarding the performance on 
Tuesday night of ‘Tristan and Isolde,” which was given 
for the first time in this city. Notwithstanding all the wise 
ones to the contrary, it was an exceedingly good perform 
ance and went off well. Reuss-Belce as Isolde did the best 
work she gave us in anything; only when she tried to rise 
ibove the tremendous orchestration did her voice sound 
harsh, but she gets the spirit of the thing and gave us a 
very realistic peformance. Louise Horner was, as always, 
satisfactory as Brangane. 

Reuss-Belce is not nice to look at when singing, as she 
uses the muscles of her mouth too hard and produces 
omething like contortion; or, as the children would say, 
she makes faces,” but her work is conscientious and 
good, and when she does not feel obliged to scream above 
That is 
thing in Wagner’s scheme of things that seems a mis 


the orchestra her voice is pleasant to listen to 


take. The orchestral work is so independent of the stage 


appurtenances that the orchestration has the effect of a great 





symphonic poem, and the voice is sacrificed to the orches 
tra rather than have the orchestral effects spoiled to spare 
oice. But how many voices sound well when using 


uch a colossal effort to keep up against an orchestral 
mo?—and how many voices can stand it at all? 
<= << 
he local work has begun with renewed interest, the 
pera season having put the spirit of progress into stu 
and professionals alike. Last Monday night Mrs 
rnc Lachmund, who has but recently returned from 


erlin, where she was studying under Fraulein Koch, 


iost interesting and enjoyable recital of her work 
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Leonard, Contralto; Madame de Pasquali, Soprano; Sara 
Anderson, Soprano; Hildegard Hoffmann, Soprano; E. 
Léon Rains, Basso; Joseph S. Baernstein, Basso; John 
I. Young, Tenor, and other prominent singers now be 
fore the public 


Stupbio: 51 East 64th Street, NEW YORK. 











both vocal and instrumental. She gave a number of 
songs, in which she was accompanied by Roscoe Warren 
Lucy, and sang some delightful Schumann numbers, also 
Rubinstein’s “Du Bist wie Eine Blume,” which of all was 
the best, being rendered with great tenderness and depth 
of expression. In her piano work Mrs. Lachmund shows 
splendid training and great She has 
wrists of steel, and her playing has a certainty about it 


personal ability. 


that gives one a feeling of uncommon pleasure in listening 
to her. She has an unusually fine technic, and phrases 
with an intelligence that shows the true artistic tempera 
ment. Her Chopin Polonaise was given with a fire 
rarely accorded it, and her Bach Gavotte was a gem, 
The Schumann Romance showed her depth of expres 
sion, and the “Revolutionary” Etude of Chopin was 
given in a tempo that its difficulties but 
brought out strongly the real character of the composi 
tion. Mrs, Lachmund is an acquisition to musical circles 
and will be a welcome addition to the ranks of our first 


increased 


musicians, 
se & 

The second of the Pasmore concerts is to take 
in Maple Hall of the Palace Hotel, and the program 
promises to exceed any they have given before, even in 
The Pasmore Trio—Mary, Susan and Dor 


place 


the old days 
will again give some delight 
“Petite Suite” by 
a charming composition. The 


othy, violin, piano and ’cello 
ful selections, among which will be a 
Mr. Pasmore himself, 
soloists for the occasion will be Miss Adelaide Birchler, 
one of Mr. Pasmore’s star pupils, and a contralto whose 
singing has attracted quite a little attention in former ap- 
Dorothy Pasmore, the tiny ‘cellist of the trio. 
Besides these 
there is to be a complete rendering of Liza Lehman’s 
Garden” setting, which Mr. Pasmore himself 
The accom- 


pearances ; 
and Mary, the talented young violinist. 
“Persian 
first introduced to a San Francisco audience. 
panists for the evening will be Fred Maurer and Arthur 
Fickenscher. 


iN 


< 


The first concert of the Symphony season is to be given 
next Friday afternoon at the Grand Opera House, and a 
More than 
common interest is manifested in this movement, as the 


large audience is expected to be present. 


symphony subject itself is one around which has circled 
not a little argument and dissension Paul Steindorff is 
the new leader, and, as it is his first taste of symphony 
work, there are many wise wags of the head as to results 
\ fine program has been prepared for the initial per- 
formance. 


Next Saturday afternoon Lisser Hall, the new music 
hall at Mills College, is to be formally dedicated. There 
will be impressive exercises, and Mr. Lisser himself will 
play a Raff sonata for violin and piano with Minetti, the 
violinist. 

Ss & 

Saturday is the date given for the second of the Zech 
Quartet Miss Chamberlain, pianist, 
will assist Mrs. A. WEDMORE JONES. 


concerts, in which 


Honored Beethoven’s Birthday. 

T the regular musical meeting of the Tonkiinstler So 
A ciety last night (Tuesday) a Beethoven program was 
presented in commemoration of the 131st birthday of the 
Ludwig van Beethoven was born at 
He died in Vienna March 26 
presented at 


great composer 
Bonn December 16, 1770. 
1827, in his fifty-seventh year. The works 
the Tonkiinstler meeting were as follows: 
Sonata for Piano and Violin (A major, op. 47) 
(Dedicated to Rudolph Kreutzer.) 
Miss Katharine C, Linn and Henry Schradieck. 
Songs for Contralto- 
Busslied (op. 48, No. 6). 
Ich liebe Dich 
Mailied (op. 52, No. 4) 
Miss Martha Wettengel, accompanied by Louis V. Saar 
String Quartet (F major, op. 59, No. 1) 
(Dedicated to Count Rasoumoffsky.) 
Max Bendix, first violin; Ernst H. Bauer, second violin; Jacob 
Altschiler, Viola; Leo. 
Songs for Tenor 
An die ferne Geliebte (Liederkreis, op. 98) 


Schulz, ’cello 


Auf dem Hiigel sitz’ ich spahend 
Wo die Berge so blau. 
Leichte Segler in den Liften 
Diese Wolken in den Héhen 
Es kehret der Maien 
Nimm sie hin denn, diese Lieder 
Anton Schott, accompanied by Josef Weiss 


$10,000 for the Best One Act Opera. 


Rome, December ) 


IGNOR SONZOGNO, whose prize of $10,000 of 
S fered for the best opera by an Italian was won by 
Mascagni, with “Cavalleria Rusticana,” has now offered 

similar prize for the best one-act opera in any lan 
guage. He offers to produce the successful work at his 
own expense at Milan on the occasion of the international 


exhibition in 1904.—New York Sun 


DeELINA PeckHaAmM.—Mme. Delina Peckham, who is a 
native of Connecticut, and identified closely with the mu 
sical affairs of that State, has taken up her home perma 
nently in this city, and expects a busy winter. For several 


years Madame Peckham came to this city a few days each 
week to give necessary lessons, but finding her classes in 
Many of 


her Connecticut pupils have followed her to New York, as 


creasing, it seemed best to live here altogether 


they prefer her teaching to any other. 

Madame Peckham is a teacher of English, Italian, French 
and German songs and arias for church, concert and opera 
work. She also gives lessons in physical culture in con 
nection with her vocal lessons. Madame Peckham teaches 
the old Italian method, but has gleaned the good from 
various teachers and adapted it to the needs of her pupils 
She is now planning to give a series of monthly recitals 
beginning in the first week in December. 

Before taking up teaching as her object in life she had 
attained much celebrity as a concert singer in New Eng 
land, and on several occasions in New York and in Brook 
lyn received the most favorable comnients from the news 
With an enthusiasm for her pro 


he interest and admira 


papers on her singing 
fession and the ability to obtain t 
tion of her pupils, Madame Peckham must add continually 
f her studio 


to their number and to the success « 


nme EVANS vow KLENNEK 


School of Vocal Music. 


Voice Culture, Style and Repertoire in Four Languages. 





PARIS EXPOSITION, 1900. 


Only Honorable Mention or Distinction 
of Any Vocal Instructor. 





RESUMES TEACHING AT NEW 
230 WEST S2d STREET, 


RESIDENCE-STUDIO, 


SEPTEMBER is. 





Tenor. 
Under 
Management of 
ARTHUR F. GOODRICH, 
6 East I7th St., 

NEW YORK. 
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AUGUSTA GLOSE. 


ISS AUGUSTA GLOSE. whose picture accompanies paniment, sometimes with one hand, again with both, recite the 
hi : age ‘ gi ¢ words of her song, to the rhythm of the tune. Not an easy thing t 
, this, is a Pianist and a musician of pronounced go as you may imagine, for one has to be something of a contortion 
gifts. She is making a reputation with a novelty that com- ist to get away with the accompaniment gracefully and correctly 
bines poetry with music and something from the dramatic der the circumstances, and the proper declamation of the song 
: ‘ R - , require k ledg ocution abo Z ,0SSeSs xy th d 
art besides. Seated before the piano Miss Glose recites ‘“@""** as agi enn ef esuiten ahave Gut pasestecd ty the end 
. nary vocalist. 
the words of art songs and those of more popular kind, If you want to know just how nicely Miss Glose can d 
playing at the same time the air and accompaniment. The must hear her render “Billet Doux” in the dormitory scene of t 
idea is new and one that will appeal to many because “Belles.” 
. . . Miss Glose come E : aturall +r father is 
the mental picture is enhanced by her presentations. fice Glose comes by her artistic gifts naturally. Her father 
Miss Gl hz ade “a hit” i , ‘cal d i a professor of music in New York, and her uncle is a 
a 1SS beg ose has mac wid a hit’ in the musical comedy painter of note. He was the first man to put the Stars and Stripes 
“The Liberty Belles. She has been on the stage several ym canvas in depicting a Revolutionary battle scene Some enter 
years and her popularity is growing all the time. As a_ prising news-gatherer announced this fact when she was engaged 
~ ~ ’ . . - by KI : Erlange 7 ‘ e rame of tl comedy gave sé 
member of Charles Frohman’s companies, Miss Glose ap os = ow & Ee oe oa - ses — o Soe SanEy gare s 
4 ian o a ‘ - 0 e impression that 1¢ Liberty Belles’’ was a ¢ ynial 
peared in “On and Off, Because She Loved Him So an impression that the managers had a hard time eradicating 
and “The Surprises of Love,” and in all of these appeared This is practically Miss Glose’s first season on the stage, as her 


caught on immensely. 
sit down to a piano, face her audience and, while playing her accon 


It was a new sensation to have a pretty g 











AuGustTa GLOSE. 


to great advantage, as the reports in the daily press all 


show. 
Adolf Glose, 
She played 
in the Wagner duets arranged by 


Miss Glose is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs 


inherits talents from both 


father 
That she should have thought out the specialty which she 


and she parents 


with her him. 


made her own proves that once in a while there is some- 
thing new under the sun. With this brief sketch of Miss 
Glose we include the opinion of one critic: 

have recognized in 


Fifth avenue patrons of “The Liberty Belles” 


Augusta who talks 
who had great vogue with the smart set 


Glose, the girl her songs, a parlor entertainer 


here during the past two 


vaudeville engagement was brief. She claims to have no ambition 
to become an actress. When her engagement with “The Liberty 
Belles” is done she may go back to entertaining society and prose 


cuting her musical studies.—New York World, November 29. 
Another critic says: 
diffi 


rds 


Miss Glose, who is a finished pianist, did some remarkably 


Sang, the w 


cult work in a very finished way. She recited, not 


of several beautiful melodies, at the same time playing the air and 


accompaniment on the piano, and rendering the idea of the poem 


by varied tone and facial expression, so artistically done as to leave 
a deeper impression than even the singing of the song. It is a new 


idea and will find much favor 
In the “Lesson With the Fan” song, by Guy d’Hardelot, 


she manipulates the fan with one hand, playing the piano 


r 


’ 


MARY HOWE. 
who returned t 


‘HE well-known soprano Mary Howe 
this country recently and who will shortly appear i: 


















concerts here, was aske for an intefview by oni te 
porary, and she gave the following, which w print 
under the heading of “Singing Before Royalty 
“Having been requested by the editor of the l’ermonter 
© give an account of my appearang befor Kaiser W 
helm, at the Royal Opera House Wiesbaden, I w 
endeavor to give an idea of the evening’s performance 
which was for me an occasion of great interest and satis 
laction 
Ihe Royal Theatre at Wiesbaden ranks in its ap 
pointments, as in the beauty of its architecture, with the 
finest in the world, and, thanks to a generous subventior 
from the Prussian Government, is able to maintain a stock 
ompany of the very first rank, both for opera and the 
lrama. Every cla f opera, from the Wagner and class- 
cal repertory to the modern ght operas, and all the 
dramatic works Goethe, Schiller and Shakespeare, a: 
we dern society plays and comedies, are to be seen 
é by first-rate artists 
wl I ddit ts work p 
: g , » os eries of 
ny concert S ex ccupied ind 
ranks with the fan rchestras of Dresden, Berlin a1 
y nna 
der the d tior Herr unt Georg v Hux 
é " wing gr ex y and artistx 
‘ opera 1 lt I S| ‘ 
give n e! f May t Wiesbac ittained a 
4 re} t D ne the fe val season Wie 
1der with its f be util I } ind ely sur 
unding intry en at its be d attracts tourist 
d t lovers parts f I] | \ i 
On the oc n of e of His Majesty’s vis Wies 
ader 1 May Sos pera ‘ 1uft a shster 
Bete ( by ya 1 ) wa x nis asterpiece 
The Barbe ‘os nd Il w is r the ole of 
Rosir 
\ ns eatre was elaborately 
ecorated 1 ga i wers d foliage which pro 
it ! yriad electri amps, an it 
r ly « ng 
The hour of the performance was set for 7:30, which 
German custom is a late ur, the rule being 7 o'clock 
extremely long works 6:30. On such occasions 
dress is obligatory, and applause is not expected ex 
pt as led by the Kaiser 
‘The entrance of the royal party was heralded by pro 
nged flourishes by eight trumpeters dressed in ancient 
German costume, who were stationed at the centre of the 
second balcony. On the appearancs His Majesty in the 
roy x the audience rose, the Kaiser making the mili 
ry salute, and afterward giving the signal for the per 
n etop ‘ It w d be unnecessary to describe 
he performance, whi vent as smoothly as one could 
A 
rhe artists nly | ccasion to complain of 
re fr His Majesty, who followed 





and applauded fr« 


quently 

A fte e pt ance was ct uded | w mn e¢ 
to the royal box to receive the personal expression of the 
Kaiser's pleasure in listening to my singing I was the 
more pleased at his approval, as it was quite evident fron 





his conversation that he had a thorough understanding of 


musical art 


“In bearing most dignified, yet amiable, there was no 


trace of distant and forbidding royalty, but rather the per 
fect manner and kindly nature which we love to ascribe to 
the true gentleman After some conversation about musi 


cal matters, carried on in English, and a cordial handshak 


ing, with ‘““Good-bye—I am very glad to have you at Wies 


baden,’ my first experience in singing before royalty was 
‘at an end.” 
Miss Grace G. Gardner has a number of fine new voices 


Many of 


and there is no question but 


some of which are of great her former 


pupils are now professionals 


promise 


years. It was while working as a society entertainer that Miss Glose« 
conceived the catchy idea of chatting her songs. The novelty with the other. hat her work this year will add to the number 
et et et eel eel (a att pt wr’ at al ls ver" . >’ : ee ee, CF FSF FSS LS FS FE SS FE SS Laem 





JOSEF 


‘The 


Now Touring in America. 
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HE conductors of symphony concerts are con- 
siderably agitated by the incessant applause 
which greets the soloists, and disgust is manifested 
at this habit of audiences at classical concerts. 
Then, pray, why not begin reform on the stage by 
desisting from applauding? Mr. Paur, Mr. Gericke 
and other conductors are in the habit of applaud- 
ing the soloists that play and sing at the concerts 
where these conductors direct; it is most undigni- 
fied and utterly at variance with good taste, and as 
long as it is persisted in on the part of the conduct- 
ors, they must show no impatience when their audi- 
ences follow their example. 


HERE need be no hesitation in agreeing with 
the caustic opinions of Mr. Finck of the 
Evening Post on Hugh A. Clark’s stupid “High- 
ways and Byways of Music,” just published. This 
geitieman is professor of music at the University 
of Pennsylvania and he represents fossilized musi- 
cal tendencies to the very verge of the incompre- 
hensible. In addition to this he denominates him- 
self a musical doctor, a degree that has been thor- 
oughly discredited in the United States through the 
fact that hundreds of fakes and frauds in music 
have had it conferred upon themselves by all kinds 
of local or State schools. 


HILE reference is made to the fact that Patti, 
at her last concert in London, sang Wag- 
ner’s “Traume” it must not be forgotten that, at 
the same concert, she also sang Arditi’s “I] baccio,” 
“Comin’ Through the Rye” and “Home, Saccharine 
Home.” No one can sing these songs as she does, 
but certainly they are not of the category to attract 
the musically intelligent. The only conclusion that 
can be reached is that Patti sings for the populace, 
and that she is not dependent upon the musician or 
his patronage. The musician seldom pays to at- 
tend any musical affairs, and Patti must have 
learned this long since, for she sings only for the 
people; otherwise her repertory would certainly 
have been changed many years ago. 


- has come to it at last that the Berlin music 

critics formed a combination for mutual protec- 
tion. They want to change the system of modern 
criticism as practiced at present in the German 
capital. In the first place they intend to bring to 
public notice and legal punishment any cases of 
bribery that may crop out in the future. At the 
same time they want to try to fight against the ever 
increasing concert epidemic in Berlin by ignoring 
all concerts of mediocre artists, whose sole object 
in concertizing is to gain cheap notoriety through 
the press. The critics further agreed among them- 
selves in this mutual protective union to force all 
old and worn out artists to abdicate a public con- 
cert career. 

On the other hand, the adversaries of this Music 
Critics’ Protective Union assert that the critics, by 
means of their contradictory reports, frequently 
stultify themselves to such an extent that they are 
now forced to combine in order to save their soli- 
dary reputation, which in the case of this protective 
union would seem to make a virtue of necessity. 


TTENTION is called to an article in this issue 

of the paper by Bernhard Listemann, of Chi- 
cago, called “Problems of Musical Life in Amer- 
ica,” in which the writer refers to the prevailing 
prejudice against American musicians here in their 
own country, and to the utter hopelessness of a 
successful career in music in America under present 
conditions. Mr. Listemann’s essay is an eloquent 
indorsement of THe Musicat Courter platform, 
which demands recognition for Americans and 
which calls for an abatement of the insane worship 


of foreign celebrities simply because they are for- 
eign. To such an extent has this foreign fever 
infested our musical thought that even old, super- 
annuated, worn-out vocalists, whose vocal cords 
are actually decayed, can come here to sing, as it is 
falsely called, in opera and concert—merely because 
they are foreign celebrities. 

The American instrumental virtuoso has very 
small chances, and must first become a European 
celebrity before going for fair judgment before the 
world here, and as to orchestral players—Mr. Liste- 
mann hits the nail on the head—the orchestral 
player must be born in Europe before he can hope 
for any kind of remunerative occupation in the 
United States. Is it not farcical after all? It looks 
like a huge joke, but it is a grim one for certain 
people. 


T HE following item appeared in the cables of the 
New York Herald of Sunday: 

The Opéra communicates to me the following, apropos 
of the début of Miss Abbott: “M. Affre, though indis- 
posed, consented to play the role of Romeo, which M. 
Alvarez had refused to sing because he would not appear 
alongside of a débutante. Now M. Alvarez,” terminates 
this “communiqué,” “has been engaged for America under 
brilliant conditions.” 

They refuse to sing with Americans at both the 
Berlin and the Paris opera houses. This is due to 
the prejudices of the foreign artists entirely. Al- 
varez gets more money here in a month than he 
receives in Paris in a year, and yet he refuses to 
sing with an American débutante. French débu- 
tantes are constantly exploited with the regular 
forces at the Opéra. How much longer are the 
people of this country going to endure this non- 


sense? 


URING the month of November last Frank 
Van der Stucken’s Symphonic Prologue, 
“William Ratcliff,” was conducted by Dr. Franz 
Wiillner at the Second Gurznich concert at Co- 
logne. His Symphonic Festival Prologue, ‘Pax 
Triumphans,” was conducted at the first subscrip- 
tion concert in Brunswick by Court Conductor 
Hermann Riedel. During the same month Mu- 
sic Conductof Trenken conducted Van der Stuck- 
en’s “Idylle,” for orchestra, at Dresden; and Wag- 
ner’s “The Two Grenadiers,’ instrumentated by 
Mr. Van der Stucken, was sung with great success 
at Queen’s Hall, London, during the same month. 
All this is possibly of interest to Mr. Van der 
Stucken’s colleagues in Boston, Chicago and other 
cities, including New York. It seems to us that 
the activities of a conductor might overflow into 
the field of composition, provided that he has abili- 
ties to compose. 


HE cable reports about Paderewski’s Polish 
agitation are to say the least exceedingly ex- 
aggerated. The concert in question took place not 
at Berlin, but at Posen, where the Polish element 
predominates, and it is no wonder therefore that 
the numerous Polish barons and magnates who at- 
tended the concert lavished upon their celebrated 
countryman wreaths and bouquets, with ribbons in 
the national colors, red and white. Similar honors 
were conferred upon Seidl here by his Hungarian 
friends more than once, and upon other artists also 
by their respective proud and exhilarated country- 
men. That part of the receipts of the concert were 
to go toa fund for the support of poor parents con- 
cerned in the Wreschen school scandals looks more 
like Paderewski’s well-known kindness of heart 
than like an anti-German demonstration, for there 
are many Germans also not of Polish descent who 
do not believe that the Government’s action in this 
matter was either a wise or a commendable one. 
Only a few days after the Posen concert Paderewski 
played before their majesties the King and Queen 
of Saxony at the Royal Castle in Dresden, which 
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fact does not look as if their Royal Highnesses be- 
lieved him to be a Polish agitator or political in- 
triguer. In Berlin Paderewski did not play, and 
will never play again, all talk to the contrary not- 
withstanding. He was insulted there once and 
treated most unfairly under the régime of the late 
Hans von Biilow, and Paderewski is not the sort of 
man ever to forget an insult. 


HE experiment of playing Beethoven’s violin 
concerto will be made at the popular concert 
in the Metropolitan Opera House next Sunday 
night. Apart from the novelty of such a work ona 
program usually devoted to ear tickling music, the 
violinist is to be Jan Kubelik, a virtuoso whose 
methods seem hardly in harmony with the pro- 
found and noble music of Beethoven. We have 
called it an experiment, and it is one that we await 
with much curiosity. 
' YRDIAL welcome should be extended to Emil 
Sauer’s autobiographical work, “My World; 
Pictures from the Secret Drawers of My Art and 
My Life.” (Meine Welt; Berlin and Stuttgart, W. 
Spemann.) Interesting as Sauer is as a pianist and 
musician he is at the same time a writer full of the 
powers of narrative, forcible in descriptive style, 
and instructive as a logician and philosopher. His 
book gives many illustrations of prevalent condi- 
tions of the musical life of Europe, and in relating 
his American experiences he does not hesitate to 
give the reasons for the dismissal of the late Albert 
Steinberg, the critic of music from the New York 
Herald, besides disclosing what from his point of 
view were the secret motives that were at work to 
thwart his success here, although the operations 
proved to be unsuccessful in his case. It is a ques- 
tion whether Mr. Sauer can produce any material 
evidence to prove his statement to the effect that 
Steinberg’s favorable criticism resulted in com- 
plaints of a piano manufacturing house, with the 
result referred to. 

No critic would ever be dismissed or suspended 
from this paper on complaint of a patron, for that 
would at once be an acknowledgment of subser- 
vience equivalent to journalistic annihilation, and, 
very naturally, it cannot be impressed upon us that 
the New York Herald is any less independent than 
this paper. 

Mr. Sauer may have opened an interesting dis- 
cussion with his book, but even apart from this it is 
worthy of a place in the literature of music, and it 
would be profitable to publish an English trans 


lation. 


HE London Musical Standard announces its 
intention of discontinuing to notice concerts 
unless there is anything special to say of public in- 
terest. But how can this be discovered until the 
concert takes place? How are critics and report- 
ers on events in music to know whether there is 
anything to be said until they attend to listen to 
what is being done? They cannot condemn before 
the event by refusing to entertain it. 
This brings us right down to the very kernel of 
the thing by asking: ‘Why are concerts given 


anyway?’ Answer: Because débutants wish to 
make débuts so that they may learn whether they 
are artists or producers of artistic effects. The stu- 
dents desire to enter the profession, and in the pro- 
fession there are a number of careers that require 
public and critical indorsement which can come 
only by means of a public appearance and hence 
we have so many concerts. Appearances are not 
limited to one city, for it is now necessary to make 
public appearances here, too, besides those already 
made in Europe, so that an independent American 
status may be obtained. 

Now, then, suppose the critics of music refuse to 
attend and report on such concerts? Then there 


would be no object in giving them. To criticise 
the concerts by refusing to attend would be highly 
unjust and would constitute the very worst con- 
demnation, for it would signify that in the estima 
tion of the critic the persons who are to play or 
sing are not even worth listening to. It is obvious 
that such a course cannot be successful. 

The daily papers of this city have solved the 
question and with many papers in Europe the same 
rule obtains. They simply refuse to send their 
critics to concerts unless the managers or artists 
first recognize the paper by advertising themselves 
or the special concerts and recitals to be given in 
its columns; thereupon the critic attends. This is 
not unjust and the absence of the critic does not 
constitute a stigma upon the concert giver. The 
London Musical Standard might adopt that plan; it 
is commercialiy and financially unobjectionable; it 
has an ethical basis, for it establishes a rule that is 
mutual in its operations and it prevents a miscon- 
struction in case a criticism of a concert should not 
appear in the columns of the paper. No greater 
blow can be delivered against a musical artist than 
to be passed in silence or ignored by a musical pa- 
per of influence, power and circulation; — th 
blow is of greater severity than the most trenchant 
or even biased criticism—if there is such a thing as 
unbiased criticism. Can the London Musical 
Standard tell us whether such criticism really ex- 


ists? 


CCORDING to the records last Monday, De- 
cember 16, was the one hundred and thirty- 

first anniversary of the birth of Ludwig van Beet 
hoven. While the date of the great composer’s 
birth remains one of the uncertainties in the history 
of music, the modern world of music cannot too 


often proclaim the name—Beethoven, a name that 


towers above all names. Young people for gener- 
ations to come must be inspired when they read the 
life of Beethoven. All men of genius are not noble 
hearted, but Beethoven regarded duty as the 
watchword of his life. His spiritual insight was as 
keen as his creative faculty was great. In writing 
about Beethoven, adjectives seem inadequate. In 
these times, when the altruistic spirit is abroad, it is 
comforting to read what Beethoven himself wrote 
regarding the Brotherhood of Man: 

“From my childhood, whenever my art could be 
serviceable to poor, suffering humanity, I have 
never required anything beyond the heartfelt grati 


fication that it always caused me.” 


MR. KLEIN |! is very doubtful if Hermann Klein 


used any expressions that justify 
IS RIGHT. nee eae age 
the spirit. of sarcasm manifested in the 
following cablegram published in the New York 


Werld of December 13: 


HE IS COMING TO TEACH US ENGLISH 
H. Krein, ANGiic1zED GERMAN, THINKS Our ENUNCIA 
TION Is WRETCHED 


Lonpon, December 12 Hermann Klein, widely known here as 


a singing teacher and one time a musical critic, will sail for 
United States on Saturday with the avowed intention of carrying 
the torch of enlightenment as to the English language into what he 
declares to be a dark country in respect to that tongue 


Mr. Klein is an Anglicized German, and, like the convert from 








ne religion to another, is an ardent devotee at the shrine of the 
new—a purist as to the language of his adoption. In view of the 
ntending departure of the melodic pedagogue for the land of the 
red man and the buffalo, leaders of the English musical world |} 
red him with a banquet to-night at Prince’s restaurant Among 
the distinguished company present were Sir Frederick Bridge. A 
berto Randegger, Paolo Tosti, Albert Visetti, Alfred Roths 1 and 
Sir Arthur Trendell 

Sir Arthur Trendell presided. Extraordinary criticism was made 
of American vocalists. The speakers declared that Americ 
money lavishly in the musical schools of Europe, yet only succeed 


I 
in learning how to sing in every language except their own 

Mr. Klein, amid applause, said that Americans, although they have 
wonderful voices, do not know how to speak the English language 
He ingeniously admitted that he is going over with the object of 
remedying this defect 

The American colony here, the members of which are slowly 
learning how to converse with the natives, and are fast forgetting 


the Indian language, with its picturesque gutturals, are overjoyed at 


the prospect of Mr, Klein’s altruistic move. They conclude that the 





Rerlin linguistic theorist, with his expansive genius, will quickly 
inoculaté the wh le ot Ar erica wit the gerr { } s 5 iper tT ntell 

gence und that they 1 eventua return home for a visit wit! 
the assurance that they w not be set down as foreign devils be 

cause of their cultivated spee nd shall thereby escape burning 
at the stake to make a barbe ‘ | n Central Park 


But if he did say so he is very much in the 
right, for the very good and natural reason that 
there is no cause and no justification for enunciat 
ing English in song over here in the United States 
BECAUSE the opera here is sung in Italian, French o1 
German, or all three together in the polyglot perform 
ance that frequently takes place, and also BECAUS!] 
even in the oratorios with English text foreign 
singers are frequently engaged to do the English 
singing, and BECAUSE American singers are not 
able to make any money, even when they give great 
recitals of great and new songs, such as George 
Hamlin, with his Richard Strauss Cycle, presented 
last week, and with $16 receipts in New York 


city. Had it been Georgibusky Hamlinski, of Gre 


gorowitchkiville, Umbillicumunkey, Turkestan, 
singing in a language which no one could under 
stand, he would have had $1,600 in the house; th 
name alone would have done it, and with long hair 


hanging over his unshampooed skull $408 more 
would have been taken in at the door. 
Why should Americans study English pronun 


ciation and enunciation, as applied to the vocal 
art, when they have no paying opportunity to sing 


the whole nrofessional k and op- 
the whole professional work and op 


portunity being snatched from t 


invasion of foreign singers! 


such songs, 


1 
I 


1em by the annual 


The law of supply and demand controls these 
matters as it does the sale and purchase of cereals, 
fruits, leather, iron or traffic and transportation or 
publication. There being no demand here for 


English songs by Americans, Americans have had 





no reason to supply and the study of English 


plied to such purpose could not exist. Vocal 


i> ty} 

teachers here are chiefly occupied in instructing 
their pupils in Italian, German or French diction. 
Mr. Hermann Klein is right in saying what the 


= 1 _ . 1 1 * 
cabies say he said, Dut even alter he gets his pupiis 


here and shows them how to sing properly in En- 


glish how are they going to secure the opportunity 
to do so in public and for money? They cannot 
go on fore ver and sing in public ior nothing, and 


where are they going to sing in English (or other 
wise even) for cash? Even vocalists need some cash; 


] ‘ 1 ; 


they cannot do it for love alwavs. 


The Art Clul I lelphia, which only a few years 
g tted I 1 » its artist mem 
p nm } t ' r g resc ded his 
) ‘ eby tist mem 
« p b s was < 1ed 
¢ e f ‘ id r 
COMMUNICATED. . c t differed s . 
t painter that he 
did not y receive remur 1 designing and 
| I g, t re the actual building 
x t ‘ re portion 
o é ] st | is 1deé 
t I why n arc ct 
d cease ti ye regarded rtist because of some 
extraneous emolut f s 4 1 to se¢ Ir extending 
this view to the mt an, however, a mistake has been 
made that is not devoid of a grim humor. In the meeting 
protests were rf ed by several rchitects and also by 
Constantin von Sternberg, whose remarks were not suc- 
cess S la s re ¢ ed, but, neverthe 
i¢ c ed rep ( pp 
H Ll 1 bri e wl 1 know me person 
y y suspe t I int rote igainst this meas 
ure, have I nary f ve. They 
( \ N [1 
be tl ele r the n 
peclore the ec 1 the pro 
f¢ ‘ f ters in 
1 oe M My nowledge ¢ tectu lies en 
tirely I d | there er! ig this 
‘ stior eres I s so, tl ects w mag- 
nanimously r int view and volu y relinquish 
the n lf t é é ctu 
lly and numerically strong enough in this club to fight 
their own battles. I speak for the six musicians in this 
club. Into our profession the element of commerce does 


not entcr unless you call the honest earning of a living 
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commerce. We compose or play or sing, or we teach 
others to compose or play or sing. Our every effort is di- 
rected toward one of the chiefest graces of life. You may call 
these efforts art or a profession or trade or labor—choose 
the term according to your own educational standard or 
according to your powers of appreciation—but you cannot 
call them commerce! We do things, we do not do people! 
\side from these considerations, the motion before the 
house is in direct opposition to the spirit of the times, 
which is one of expansion and not of contraction. Years 
ago you had broadened your ideas of art, and by shrink- 
ing them again you sign a testimonium paupertatis. If you 
will raise the dues of all the artists in the club I will 
cheerfully accept it and welcome the flattering estimate 
upon my financial status; but I emphatically object to 
my profession being discriminated against as to its being 
one of the fine arts.” 

The meeting, however, was “stuffed.” The measure 
was railroaded through in short order, and for once Con- 
stantin did not-carry his point; but the defeat redounds 
more to his honor than the victory to that of the victors. 


This communication was received and it was in- 
tended that THe Mustcat Courter should en- 
dorse Mr. von Sternberg’s proposition. This is 
impossible. ‘We compose,” he says. When you 
compose you dispose of your composition or se- 
cure a royalty on its sale (if you can, either, or 
both); that is a commercial proposition. Some- 
times the highest bidder gets the manuscript just 
as the highest bidder gets the painting; just as the 
lowest bidder among architects (everything else 
being equal) gets the contract. ‘“‘We play,” Mr. 
von Sternberg says, and yet unless the emolument 
is paid to Mr. von Sternberg he will not, as he 
cannot in justice to his reputation, play. “We 
sing’’—yes, Patti for $5,000 a night; Melba for 
$1,500 a night; Eames for $300 a night; just as 
the commercial value calls for it. Some singers 
sing for $50, some for $25 a night, but the $ sign 
is always to be found in the contract unless they 
are such fools as to sing gratuitously. 

“We teach others.” Free of charge? No, be- 
cause then your own low estimates of your own 
abilities would prevent anyone from taking lessons 
You, therefore, charge $ $ $ for your 
teaching. Your compositions, your singing, your 
playing, your teaching, has a barometrical schedule, 


from you. 


as it were, away up or away down in accordance 
with your reputation. If your reputation draws up 
goes the figure; if it does not draw, down it falls, 
but the figure is the $ sign. 

The misfortune with those who are artists or 
who are inspired with the idea that they are artists 
or should be enroiled among artists is the false 
basis upon which their views of life are founded; 
they insist upon discarding the vital principle; in 
other words they obscure the bright, illuminating 
light of truth and believing that art and commerce 
are antagonistic they consider a consideration of 
money as an infection that will injure their status- 
that will defile their atmosphere. Did Beethoven 
reject the fee sent to him by the London Philhar- 
monic. Was not Richard Wagner a superb finan- 
cial genius (he actually raised money out of noth- 


| 


g and frequently had such a lapsus of memory 
a sure sign 
And Liszt? 


was not he a money maker. And Paderewski? is 


that he actually forgot to repay loans 


of musical genius we have learned). 


he not acquainted with the fluctuations of the 
bourses? And Rosenthal? does he not figure on 
contracts? And Brahms? did he not negotiate 
with Simrock on his fourth symphony? And Ru- 
binstein Did he not put a minimum figure on 
his proposed second American tour, to which he 
adhered so tenaciously that negotiations were 
broken off. 

And does not Leschetizky charge? And does not 
Jedliczka charge’ And does not Martin Krause 
charge? And did not Rheinberger charge? And 
does not William Mason charge? And why should 
they not charge and charge heavily? They in 
struct; they teach, they confer capital upon their 
pupils in the shape of knowledge. And Constantin- 


1us of the City of Universal Love, does not he 


charge? He should charge, for he is a bully 
teacher, and he must make money to pay club dues; 
he would not accept membership as a gift, for he 
then would sacrifice the necessary equality. 
Musicians of all kinds would become capitalists 
if they would only look upon their profession as a 
valuable adjunct of the social state, which is to rec- 


‘ognize it as one of.those features that demand the 


same practical recognition accorded by society to 
architects, painters, sculptors, engineers, poets, 
prose writers, physicians and electricians and 
others. It never injured Richard Wagner because 
he understood financing, nor has it hurt Paderew- 
ski. It is sad for any musician and constitutes an 
injury to his career if he is associated with poverty, 
and frequently it is unjustly supposed that because 
he is poor he cannot be a musician of consequence. 
If he is wealthy it certainly will not reduce the 
demand for his songs; but if he proposes that mu- 
sic is apart from commerce as a profession he gets 
into ideal altitudes that blind him to the realities of 
life and prevent him from appreciating solid facts. 
Even the paper upon which he composes is manu- 
factured and must be purchased. If he sees in his 
manuscript merely a revolution in art or the next 
stage of development after Richard Strauss it is 
probable that the work will never be played, be- 
cause in his exaltation he will forget to pay his 
board, and he will be put out on the street and get 
chilblains and pneumonia, and that puts a stop to 
Heldenleben, and after such a death there will be 
no apotheosis. Music means money; if there is no 
money there can be no music. 

The Art Club, of Philadelphia, made itself ridicu- 
lous by rescinding that particular by-law unless it 
passes an amendment which compels its artist 
members to give their pictures away and not ac- 
cept money for them. As long as the painters get 
money for portraits and pictures they belong to the 
same category with all human beings who work 
for money. Rubens made about a million. Van 
Dyck became wealthy, and many painters to-day are 
measured in their art by the prices they charge. 
Go to! Why should an artistic mind become so 
oblique in its vision as not to see facts and truths 
as they stand before us nearly hourly! 


ERMANY is fast becoming Americanized. The 
Signale records with astonishment that the 
“Bunte Brettl,” of Berlin, gave two performances 
at different places on the same evening, and ex- 
plains how the ladies and gentlemen, after having 
done their “stunts” at the Alexander Platz, drove 
off to the Philharmonie, while the performers at the 
Philharmonie drove to the Alexander Platz. 


VERY season the question recurs, Why do or- 
chestral conductors make up their programs 

as if quantity and not quality is the desideratum? 
Mr. Paur is a notable case, and Mr. Gericke, usu- 
ally so solicitous in the matter, committed the 
offense of piling upon us last 
week at one sitting the follow- 
ing mixture: An overture, Gold- 
mark; a violin concerto, Vieux- 


SHORTER 
PROGRAMS 


temps; a forty minutes long symphonic poem by 
Richard Strauss—and a Beethoven symphony! 
Now we contend this is too much to reasonably 
digest at one concert. Not alone the variety, but 
the great length. A popular concert with a pro 
gram consisting of short numbers, several solo per- 
formers and an intermission may cross the two hour 
limit; but as a rule one hour and a half is suffi- 
cient for serious music. Then the brain can absorb 
and quietly ruminate the material offered. Mr. 
Gericke’s program last Saturday afternoon was a 
model—concise and well contrasted: An overture, 
Elgar; a concerto, Chopin; a symphony, Brahms. 
Not including the intermission, the time consumed 


was about ninety minutes. Mr. Paur for the Phil- 
harmonic concert this week presents another deadly 
array: An overture, Beethoven; a new symphony, 
Hadley; a long symphonic poem, Strauss, besides 
two violin numbers, encores not included, for the 
Philharmonic Society has not yet emerged from 
barbarism in this respect. Too long by several 
numbers. Make your programs shorter! 


bd people wish to ascertain what is going on they 

must leave home and find out. This is not 
merely an old dilapidated maxim; it is as fresh as it 
was before the Christian Era, and is applicable as 
it was in the days of Confucius, to whom it is at- 
tributed. 

Out on Lake Erie, in the city 
of Cleveland, a paper called the 
Press is printed and read, too, and in its December 
2, 1901, issue it published an item of news, with 


great head lines and in display type, which we here 


AT LAST! 


reproduce: 


TO CORNER THE MUSIC MARKET. 





Two Cleveland [Men Will Try to Form 
a Novel Trust. 

A huge music trust, to include all 
the band and orchestral players, vo 
calists and soloists in the United 
States and Canada, is being exploited 
and promoted by Rudolph Berliner 
and Harold J. Bradbury, of this city 

They claim to have the approval 
and co-operation of Sousa, De 
Reszké and over 1,000 other peopl 
of influence in the world of musi 
The promoters say they will have 
central agency, from which talent 
will be distributed according to de 
mands. 

The plan is to corner and control 
the musical ability just as the the 
atrical trust has gobbled up the the 
atrical business 

That is the thing and the very thing we needed 
most in music; but the only discouraging feature 
is the fact that De Reszké is to be one of the stars 
for this shows that it is again a foreign scheme. 
However, if all of Canada is to be exploited, as it 
appears, why, then, of course, the native element 
will predominate, for our Canadian musicians 
with incomes of less than $500 a year are nearly all 
born on American soil; when they have a larger 
income they generally come from a foreign coun 
try. 

We are also delighted to find that there are more 
than 1,000 people of influence in the world of music 
The statement is somewhat vague and subject to 
several transmutable interpretations. Are there 
1,000 people meant to be influential in the world 
of music or are they in the world of music and in- 
fluential or are they in the world of music and there 
fore influential or are they in the world of music 
and influential outside of it? We hope they are all 
put together, for that would remove all doubt 

When the lion and the lamb lie down together, 
on that same afternoon the band players, orches- 
tral players, vocalists and soloists will also all lie 
together- in unisono, so to speak as it were At 
the present moment there is just as much difference 


‘in the relative castes of musicians as there is between 


some of the many Hindoo castes and just as litle 
intercourse between the various castes in the pro- 
fessions of music as there is between these varie 
gated Eastern castes; any attempt to bring them 
into one homogeneous fold would be as futile as its 
proposition is idiotic. Why should a band player 
or an orchestral clarionetist playing in a dime mu- 
seum in Sioux Falls condescend to join a move- 
ment that allies him with American vocalists who 
are not even recognized at home in the land of their 


birth? 


yf? 
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A Precious TEAR. 
{An American woman carries about with her a crysta cket 
e of M. Paderewski’s tears is enshrined 


which she claims that « 
Daily paper.] 
When the day is dark and dreary 
And my heart is worn and weary, 
Then I fumble in my dress about the rear 
Till I find the cunning pocket 
Whence I take this crystal locket, 
And I gaze on Paderewski’s precious tear 


Women friends to whom I've shown it 
Say they’d give the world to own it, 
\nd they offer me the ransom of a peer— 
Which they'd give with satisfaction 

For a teeny weeny fraction 
Of my master Paderewski’s precious tear. 


And they come in hundreds thronging 
And they gaze with eyes of longing 
On the relic in its crystal bright and clear; 
But although they madly covet 
Far too dearly do I love it 
lo distribute Paderewski’s precious tear 


For I watched it slowly straying 
Down his nose as he was playing, 
And 1 vowed a vow ‘twixt trembling hope and fear- 
If I caught it I would perish 
Ere I ever ceased to cherish 
In its crystal Paderewski’s precious tear 


So when Philistines unsoully 
Come and mock my relic holy 
With a vulgar jest and idiotic sneer, 
Then again I seek the pocket 
And restore the crystal locket 
Which contains my Paderewski’s precious tear 
—London Punch 


\ Mendelssohn Hall last Thursday afternoon 
George Hamlin, the tenor, gave a recita! de 

voted to songs by Richard Strauss. This was his 
program: 
Opus 10o—Zuneigung 

Die Nacht. 

Die Georgine 

Allerseelen. 
Opus 17—Seitdem dein Aug’ in meines shaute 

Das Geheimniss 


Standchen. 
Opus 19—Wie Sollten wir geheim sie halten 
Breit tuber mein Haupt 
Hoffen und wieder verzagen 
Opus 21—All’ mein Gedanken, mein Herz und mein Sinn 


Du meines Herzens Kronelein 
Ach Lieb, ich muss nun scheiden 
Ach weh mir ungliickhaftem Mann 


Opus 27—Heimliche Aufforderung 
Morgen 
Cacilie. 

This selection was culled from the earlier Strauss, 
the songs written in his lyrical period of transition 
while there were still humming in his ears remi- 
niscences of Schubert, Schumann and Brahms, and 
before he had jettisoned his entire cargo of musi 
cal convention. Not that these songs—at least not 
the majority of them—are word-bound, not that he 
allows the text to determine obviously the angle of 
his musical arc, but simply that in these he remem- 
bers his classic training to keep it sacred. The 
later Strauss acknowledges no gods of music save 
himself—this he inas voiced in the music of his “Hel- 
denleben.” Yet there is scarcely a more interest 
ing index to the man than just these early songs. 





You follow some of them in amazement to find that 
he consumes almost the text entire to establish 
only his thesis and wonder how in the name of 
melos he is going to back out of this musical cul de 
sac. But you have figured without your host: a 
sudden transition, a brusque curve and the field 
opens before you. Then you realize that the prob 
lem was born only in your imagination—for Strauss 
it had never existed. His originality in matters of 
form is prodigious. And is it not refreshing to 
escape the puritanic lines of the eternal “durch-com 
poniertes Lied”? Schubert, greatest of all song 
writers, was often hide-bound in this respect and 
many of his tremendous songs are easily divorcible 
from the text; not so with Strauss, his songs are a 
unit of word and music. 

Of course, he did not design these compositions 
for the Kindergarten, his pattern is never “neat,” 
nor does the thing flow glibly of the singer’s 
tongue; which difficulties stand seriously in the 


way of popularity. And why should Strauss be 


come popular? Is Beethoven popular? Heaven 
forbid! Buttonhole any of the numerous professed 
Beethoven admirers, haul him up short and ham 
mer a confession out of him, above all coax hin 
to talk intimately about the rude man from Bonn, 
and you will find that he believes Beethoven to be 
a necessary belief for one’s musical creed—much 
in the same way that to most people the spring is 
a season of the year in which one takes medicine 
Of the giant Beethoven he knows absolutely noth 
ing, but firmly believes that he has slid gracefully 
down the altar steps of art if he can manage to 
keep awake during an entire symphony. 

I fear Strauss wiil become a fad—the mob lets no 
tidbit of prominence escape its maw, but the wor 
ship will be one of hollow words, since few peopic 
can sing Strauss and fewer still understand him. 

Mr. Hamlin did surprisingly well with  thes« 
songs. There had come to him just before the 
concert the lamentable news that death had visited 
his family and in view of this his bravery in sing- 
ing was more than remarkable In all of these 
numbers he strove for the spirit of the song and 
resorted to no illegitimate tricks in order to get 
atmosphere. His mezza-voce was used to lovely 
advantage in contrasting his climaxes, and _ his 
phrasing throughout meaningful. He is that rara 
avis, a musical tenor. The accompaniments, on 
which the composer has reckoned heavily in his 
scheme, were artistically played by Victor Harris. 

fe 

Che betrothal of Maurice Maeteriinck to Geor 
gette Leblanc is announced by the cables. Hasn't 
Maurice the Mystic been married to Georgette 
the Wayward for some years? C’est la meme 
chose en francais! She is a young woman of beau 
ty and has her caprices. 

= = 

Emil Paur told me a story the other day of a 
Viennese composer and Franz Liszt. At a musical 
gathering Liszt played the manuscript fugue by 
the young man, and as was his habit interpolated 
ali sorts of effects, building up a coda which aston- 
ished everyone. Congratulations were heaped 
upon the composer; he protested: “But it is not the 
way | wrote the fugue.” All smiled at his naive 
modesty, and the Master was rated lucky in having 
discovered such a genius. The sequel did not 
prove pleasant, for when the fugue was given in 
concert it fell flat; and those who had heard it in 
private declared that the composer had changed it 
Liszt simply had adhered rigidly to the score the 
second time. 

e 


The many friends and admirers of Rupert 
Hughes will be glad to hear that he has returned to 
his beloved New York. Mr. Hughes was in Lon- 
don two years engaged upon several important 
works. He has edited and brought to the point of 





publication a dictionary of music and musicians 
himself a copious contributor to it He has also 
found time though (sod knows where to set 
verses of James Whitcomb Riley tu music and pub 
lish a long poem. It would not surprise me t 
learn that he has a novel up his sleeve. The poem 
is called “Gyges’ Ring,” and is a dramatic mono 


logue, a form dear to Robert Browning. The story 
is an old one: readers of Herodotus and Theophil 
Cautier may recall it. Mr. Hughes—whose versa 
tiity is bounded on the north by his modesty and 
mn the south by talent, the east and west being as 
vet unexplored tracts—treats his theme with Swin 


uurnian frankness, and discovers poetic gifts of n 


ean order. His phrasing is musical, his narrative 
powers strong Che asides are illuminating and 
dramatic. Not yet “midway in this mortal life,” | 


vish that Mz Hughes would elect to pluc k from 


! } } } i! , hiliti ) . ] 
1¢ sheaf of his bewildering possibilities one art anc 


tu its utmost capacity. 
eS €& 


| have been re-reading with unqualified pleasure 
two slender volumes written in delicate and distin 


ruished prose. Ten years ago Prof. Lewis F. Mott, 


Ph ts of the College of the City of New York 


put forth an essay entitled “Dante and Beatrice,” 


which revealed him as a loving interpreter of that 
\s a contribu 


great builder of lofty Tersa Rima 
tion to Dante literature it is chiefly remarkable for 


the view that “ ‘The Divine Comedy’ is not a mag 





nificent mausoleum in which he has entombed his 
ling for Beatrice, amid all the miracles of me 
lieval art, but rather a garden in which his love 
rhis is the love so marvelously pic 
tured in the “Vita Nuova,” of which the later work 
s the logical and poetic se quel Che idea is a hap 
py on Professor Mott’s newest contribution is a 
study of “The Provengal Lyric’”—not the Provence« 
of Frédéric Mistral and his Félibres, but the sweet 
music makers of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
troubadours whose names sound to us a faint echo 
lt is a study penetrating, sympathetic, and by its 
inclusion of translated lyrics of great value Has 
not Professor Mott wooed the elusive goddess of 
rhythmic numbers? 
Richard Mansfield tells many stories of Madam 
Nudersdorff. Here is one of them: While the sing 
's company was playing an engagement in Dub 
in she was forced to give an aspiring but utterly 
incapable relative of one of the managers a trial in 
an important rol [he young Irishman was awk 
ward on the stage, and was especially unfortunate 
in continually stepping on Madame Rudersdorff’s 
yng train. It seemed to have a sort of fatal fascin 
ation about it, and, try as he would, he could scarce 
ly come upon the stage without rushing directly 
upon it. 
\fter warning him several times to be more care- 
fea] h 


e exclaimed in an aside not loud but deep 


If you step on my dress again I will trip you up!” 


\ moment later she made the threat good. 


While the young aspirant was approaching her in 
amateurish ardor, she grasped her skirt and gave a 


] — eal 


quick step to one side, and ler ci eas 


his length on the stage. 
He quickly sprang to his feet and attempted to 
continue, but there was no use trying The whol 


house was shrieking with hter The effect of 


g laug 


the incident was not lost upon the Irish audience, 


and its sympathies were all with the lady 
PJ — 
The relation of mysticism in poetry to music is 
the broader subject whicl Ernest Newman 


treats in the Atlantic for this month, although th: 
title reads “‘Maeterlinck and Musi Like Walter 
Pater and many others, he finds that music is the 
most perfect of the arts, because its medium is least 
intractable and its appeal most direct and swift 


But this perfection is achieved only through som« 
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narrowing of scope and subject After showing the 
analogy between Maeterlinck’s mysticism and the 
later music of Wagner he finds their common 
formula of art inadequate: 

“Mysticism has this in common with music: that 
it gives voice to the broader, more generalized feel- 
ings of mankind, and hesitates to come into con- 
tact with the less ecstatic faculties that are exercised 
upon the harder facts of life. Maeterlinck, like 
Wagener, tries to lay hold upon the universal in art; 
but he does so simply because—again like Wag- 
ner—he is comparatively insensitive to other stim- 
uli. And as Wagner’s esthetic holds good only 
of a musical drama like his own, so Maeterlinck’s 
theory of drama is completely valid only for those 
who share his general attitude toward life and 
knowledge. If in the semi-swoon of the faculties 
before the abyss of the universal we come closest 
to the real root of things, then is there nothing to 
be added to or taken from Maeterlinck’s statement 
of the essence of the drama. If, on the other hand, 
the evolution of the more acutely specialized per- 
ceptions in us points to our need of a mental sys- 
tem that shall embrace ever more and mote of the 
phenomena of the world, then must we have an art 
that shall shape these perceptions into a beauty of 
their own. * * * But just as the poet relin- 
guishes some of the formal perfection of the musi- 
cian, finding his compensation in his power to 
touch a wider range of things, so the realist finds 
in the bracing, ever interesting contact with the 
cruder facts of life something that rer aan s him 





for missing the broader peace of the 
sense of personality, of struggle with and dominion 
over inimical forces, that the languor of mysticism 
cannot provide.” 

e 

Count S. C. de Soissons contributes to the Con- 
temporary Review a thoughtful essay on “Dilettant- 
ism in French Literature.” Renan he finds to be 
the father of this tendency, and Anatole France, 
Jules Lemaitre and Maurice Barrés his worthy dis- 
ciples. The critic is merciless in his denunciation 
of an attitude that reduces life to a spectacle and 
the individual to a series of impressions. Such a 
philosophy results in a very ignoble egotism. “One 
might think,” writes the Count de Soissons, “that 
the question was about a purely speculative ego- 
tism. Not at all.” 

It is difficult to forget with what delicacy of heart 
Renan rejoices at not being present at the death of 
his beloved sister and thus avoiding disagreeable 
impressions. From the pure heights on which 
Christianity brought up his youth, from enthusiasm 
for the truth and for the progress of humanity, 
Renan—in direct opposition to Taine, whose broad 
and honest mind marched continually up from 
darkness to light—descended more and more, until 
finally he came to preach Epicureanism and cele- 
brate good living as the only aim of life. The last 
lesson which in his old age he gave to the young 
people of his time expresses in cynical words an 
intellectual and moral rule of dilettantism: ‘‘Dear 
children, it is not worth while to torment your 
heads in order to change one error into another. 
Amuse yourself because you are twenty years old.” 

It is not necessary to try to overthrow such doc- 
trines; they fall down of themselves. The only 
irgument which is efficacious against the theory of 
egotism is to show that it makes an error in its 
calculations, that it does not given the pleasure it 
promises. It is a certain thing that dilettanti re- 
nounce the greatest pleasure of life, which is to be 


conscious of possessing real truth, and to set one’s 


actions according to it; to look boldly into destiny 
and walk courageously, without fear and hesitation, 
by the road which leads to the summit of the ideal. 
How is it possible that philosophers who have 
made a most thorough analysis of pleasure do not 
see in it perfection, the flower of the energy of the 
deed? To cease to act, or to act without knowing 
why—in a word, to become indifferent to action— 
is the same as to give up real pleasure and to stop 
the source from which satisfaction flows so abun- 
dantly. 
=e 

James McNeil Whistler was recently dining with 
a friend in London. Suddenly, when all had dined 
and were back in the drawing-room, Whistler said 
he had almost forgotten it, but he absolutely must 
write a letter and get it off by the night’s post. He 
was told that in a room at the head of the first flight 
of stairs he would find the lights burning and pens, 
paper and ink at his disposal. He went up, and 
presently there was heard a series of bumps, ending 
in a heavy thud at the foot of the stairs. The mas- 
ter had tripped, lost his balance and come near 
having a bad fall. The host ran to him and asked 
if he was hurt. “I am not killed, if that’s what 
you mean!” Whistler replied; “but tell me, who 
built those stairs?” The host mentioned a builder 
unknown either to Whistler or to fame. “Humph, 
The damned teetotaler,” said Whistler. 
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he did, eh? 


“Whenever I hear a brass band,” says a con- 
temporary, “it reminds me of a funny thing that 
happened in my part of the city some years ago. It 
was a time when the brass band was enjoying a 
rather unique and original popularity in this sec- 
tion of the country, and especially among members 
of the negro race. And, by the way, | might re- 
mark that the brass band has a curious fascination 
for the negro. If he can hear the blast of horns 
and the thump and rattle of drums it makes but 
little difference to him whether there is anything in 
the larder at home or not. And if by hook or 
crook he can get into a band organization of some 
sort, and can wear a uniform, so much the better. 

“Some years ago a band was organized in Algiers 
by rather a shrewd negro who dropped into town, 
and the fellow played the game up until he had 
every negro in that section of New Orleans band 
struck. At night one could hear horns tooting in 
every part of Algiers, and on the slightest provoca- 
tion the band would be pressed into service. No 
entertainment, no dance, no festival, no occasion, 
in fact, was complete without the brass band. But 
the musical organization reached the zenith of its 
popularity when it came to a funeral. The negro 
who was buried without being marched to the tomb 
to the tune of the brass band—well, he simply was 
put away in half-decent shape. His family was 
snubbed. On funeral occasions it was the custom 
to hire the band for so many hours. The longer 
the band played the greater the homage paid the 
dead man, and the more impressive was the cere- 
mony. I recall an instance of where a well-known 
negro died some years ago and the family had fol- 
lowed the custom of arranging for the band to head 
the cortége. ‘How long does you want us to 
play?’ asked the bandmaster. *Bout two hours,’ 
was the reply. The dead man did not live far from 
the cemetery. Services were held at the church. 
The march was made to the tomb. The band had 
kept blasting during the march, grinding out the 
most doleful airs imaginable. The cemetery was 


reached. A member of the famliy who had hired 


the band pulled out a watch, looked serious and 
whisptred something to a friend, who in turn looked 
at his watch. ‘Dey hasn’t played but one hour,’ 
said the dead man’s relative. ‘Dey sho’ hasn't,’ 
replied the friend. Something was whispered to the 
bandmaster, and in a short while the procession was 
made up again, and the band began to toot and 
blast over the route again until the other hour was 
consumed, and then the body was placed in the 
tomb and the funeral was over.” 
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Henrik Ibsen, the Norwegian dramatist, was one 
day at dinner asked by a gushing maid how many 
words he wrote per day. Replied he: 

“My dear miss, I haven’t written a single word 
in ten years!” 

Of course his questioner and those who happened 
to overhear the conversation were fairly startled. 
One of the party was bold enough to say it was 
incredible, drawing especial attention to the fact 
that the poet’s work, “When We Dead Awake,” 
had just run off the press, adding triumphantly: 

“Now, Master, you don’t mean to say you didn’t 
write that?” And then the Norse skeptic unbent 
and explained: 

“TI did not write that play. I merely thought it 
out. My secretary wrote it.” 
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A wag in the 7ribune tells this funny story: The 
solemn exercises at the funeral of Mr. Black, a 
wealthy Brooklynite, last week were marred by a 
most untoward occurrence. He was a man of fads, 
but the one consuming fad of his existence was for 
musical instruments—not the ordinary piano and 
organ, but mechanical devices whereby harmonies 
were sounded by unseen forces. For instance, as 
one entered the house some secret connection with 
the door started the flattering strains of “Hail to 
the Chief,” to the accompaniment of which the as- 
tonished guest was ushered into the reception 
room. Clocks of every sort sounded fitting music 
to the passing hours; in short, every piece of furni- 
ture in the house seemed in some way connected 
with a hidden orchestra. 

Mr. Black’s death was untimely; a hand organ, 
with a new and wonderful combination of every or- 
chestral instrument that blares, suddenly began a 
concert in front of his house. In his eagerness to 
examine this new musical marvel, Mr. Black 
tripped and fell down the long staircase, and his life 
paid the penalty of this final pursuit of his ideal. 

Before the funeral extreme care was taken to si- 
lence all the harmonies in the house. For two days 
servants labored diligently disconnecting wires and 
removing offending furniture. At last they rested 
from their labors and the last sad hour arrived. 
The exercises were conducted in the house, and as 
the minister was concluding his panegyric on the 
departed a belated mourner entered and was 
shown to the one empty seat, a chair in an obscure 
corner. Silently the late comer tiptoed to the chair 
and quietly sank into its depths. 

Instantly there pealed forth a loud chord and 
then without interruption there came forth the loud 
strident notes of “There'll Be a Hot Time in the 
Old Town To-night.” All efforts to silence the 
music were futile. In notes that drowned the min- 
ister and were plainly audible for blocks the music 
continued, and not until the last strain had died 
away was the minister able to conclude his remarks. 


Archbishop Corrigan and Rabbi Gottheil sat at 
the same banquet the other night. Spiced ham was 
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passed and his grace remarked to his neighbor: 
“Ah, Rabbi, when will the Christian and the He- 
brew eat out of the same dish?” “At your wed- 
ding, Archbishop,” was the retort of Doctor Got- 
theil. This anecdote, a true one, I have not yet 
seen in print. 
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Arthur Friedheim, the piano virtuoso, is hard at 
work on his opera, “The Feast of Dionysius,” which 
he hopes to finish by next summer. The chief 
characters are Alexander the Great, Diogenes, 
Dionysius of Syracuse and Thais. 


Harris Directs Whiting New Cycle. 


ICTOR HARRIS was in charge of the musicale 
given last Sunday at the residence of Mrs. Poor, on 

Lexington avenue. The artists and the program bespeak 
an enjoyable aiternoon Ol special interest was the per- 
formance of the new song cycle, “Floriana,” the text 
taken from Oliver Herford’s “Overheard in a Garden,’ 
and the music is by Arthur Whiting. Before singing the 
new song cycle the following program was given: 
Two duets 

Come Live With Me.. - 

Abschied der Vogel 


Mrs. Seabury and Herbert Witherspoon 





Songs 
Songs My Mother Taught Me Dvorak 
Scotch Border Ballad Cowen 


Mackenzie Gordon. 
Iwo songs, with viola obligato 
Sehnsucht Brahms 
Geistliches Wiegenlied Brahms 
Mrs. Morris Black 
(Obligato by Sam Franko.) 
Songs 
Ghazal Chant d'Amour Wekerlin 


Had a Horse Old Hungarian 


(Arranged by Francis Korbay.) 
Mr. Witherspoon 
Song, Die Lorelei Raff 
Mrs. Ford 


Mr. Whiting’s cycle was sung by Mesdames Ford and 
Black and Messrs. Gordon and Witherspoon 


Pears 


Pears’ Soap is dried a 


whole year. That’s why it 
lasts so. It wears to the 
thinness of a wafer. 


Sold all over the world. 


Sarah Bernhardt says: ‘It is simply perfect.” 








Cincinnati, December 14 ¥ 
HE second Symphony concert yesterday after- 
noon in Music Hall was an impressive one 





The orchestra, under the baton of Mr. Van 
der Stucken, gave the Svendsen Symphony a reading 
which fully met the demands of its inner spirit and tech 
nical requirements. The conception of the conductor was 
dignified, lofty and searching, bringing to the light of ap 
preciation its many beauties. He held the orchestral di- 
visions under admirable control and they responded to 
him with directness of purpose and unswerving fidelity 
It is not saying too much that the orchestra was earnest 
in demonstrating the fact that its forces are better in qual- 
ity and in the force of cohesiveness than at any previous 
season. The general improvement in the woodwind and 
brasses made itself plainly felt. The attack was prompt, 
decisive, the intonation without fault. If a little blurring 
in the brass in the first movement be excepted, nothing 
occurred that would have marred its perfect enjoyment 
The coda, at its close, was played with a good deal of 
verve and brilliancy. In the andante the character of the 
woodwind was finely sustained. The tone of the first horn 
was soul uplifting in the crescendo and vibrated with life 
in the sustaining of the melody. The scherzando is per 
haps the most perfect of the movements, and it was inter- 
preted with a breeziness and a buoyancy that 


tively delightful. The different moods of the finale were 


were posi 


well characterized, and the close came with concentration 
and emphasis. The work of the strings throughout the 
symphony was marked by the precision of clockwork and 
an admirable quality of tone. A few more firsts and sec 
onds would put them on a par of strength with the other 
divisions 

The Tschaikowsky Overture is a colossal work that must 
be heard more than once to | 


marked by the composer a 





“Romeo and Juliet.” The 


only a general name for what far transcends the ordinary 





materia] for this kind of composition. It is more than an 
overture—i s nature and character it is rather a great 
symphonic poem. The orchestra did itself pr s in 
terpreta n, and showed itself equ il to its colossal diffi 
ties. The instrumental fabric is closely woven, and a tre 


mendous task it is for the different choirs of the orchestra 


to bring out its coloring and variety of expression All the 
progress of modern instrument ipon 
the thematic development st as 
intensely emotional and work an 





intimate a development as the “ 
mirable were the dash and vehemence with which the pas 


sages portraying the conflict between Capulets and M 





tagues were played. he entire reading was one that left 
a deep impression 
The ballet music from Massenet’s “Le Cid” was fa 


1 


miliar and effectively played It was given with the 


sensuous, sometimes gorgeous coloring of the Spanish 
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dances, and the last was played with a brilliancy that was 
overpowering. 

rhe soloist, Estelle Liebling, was a new quantity and 
well received. She sang the bell aria from “Lakmé” and 
three miscellaneous numbers: “In Waldeseinsamkeit,” by 
Brahms; “Die Bekehrie,” by Stange, and “Die Nachtigall,” 
by Alabieff. She has a light coloratura voice, the purity of 
which is without alloy. Her selections were for a high so- 
prano, and C, D and E above the staff seemed to be in her 


range without difficulty. Yet the best part of her. voice 


lies in the middle register. Here her notes are full, reso 
nant and liquid. As she ascends the scale her tones are 


of less prono inced quality, iess sure and somewhat veiled. 





She was quite equal to the demands of embellishment in 
the “Lakmé” aria. Her trill was perfect, her intonation 


absolutely sur 


er portamento exquisitely turned. An 





ement might be suggested in her enunciation of 
b e Fren dG text, w was quite indis 
tinct. To her 1 llaneous numbers she responded with 
1 ¢ g g a pretty g, “You and I,” by Liza 
Le Ww really her work 
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Reverting back to the operatic evening of Mrs. McAlpin 


Eolian Hall last week. it is well t particularize the 
merits of the participants, as given by the undersigned 

c p< nde I 

[he scenes presented from the operas of ‘Lohengrin,’ 


‘La Favorita,’ ‘Hamlet’ and ‘Mikado’ were beautifully 


th 


g and the costuming of the characters was of the 
hest and newest kind and faithful to historic detail. In 

t scene l n é | t of ‘Lohengrin’ 
Miss May Perin showed unusual histrionic and dramatic 
t. She has a cont O voice fine musical quality 


Jan Kubelik 
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Management of DANIEL FROHMAN and HUGO GORLITZ. 
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and timbre, and she proved her ability still further in the 
‘Mikado’ selections as Katisha. The Elsa of Jessie Lang- 
lands Thomson was a cfeditable conception, and her im- 
personation of the Mad Scene from ‘Hamlet’ points to the 
belief that she has a future. Her voice has purity and 
flexibility. The Frederick of Charles H. Thomson de- 
serves praise. 

“Not one of the participants of the evening left a better 
impression than Miss Mary Naomi Chapman, with her 
deep, mellow mezzo tones and handsome stage presence 
in ‘Oh, Mio Ferrando.’ A prettier stage effect could 
hardly have been desired than was given in the ‘Mikado’ 
scene, William Hanson made up quite a laugh producing 
Koko, and Jessie Langlands Thomson as Yum-Yum, Ella 
May Bassett as Pitti-Sing and Pearl Keith as Peep-Bo 
presented a picture of grace and loveliness with the 
chorus. The latter sang with breeziness and were the fol- 
lowing: Mary Rier, May Perin, Eugenia Pedretti, Julia 
Helrich, Naomi Chapman, Jessie Langlands Thomson, 
sertha Calvert, Ida Ewing, Marie Blackman and Flor- 
ence Keith. Mrs. McAlpin played the accompaniments 
with well directed judgment, and the operatic numbers 
were relieved by selections from the Aeolian, Orchestrelle 
and Pianola.” 
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Che subject of the next lecture in the History of Music 
course will be “Luther, the Reformation and the Renais- 
sance,” and will be given by Prof. A. J. Gantvoort next 
Monday afternoon in the Lyceum. Anyone interested in 
these lectures, and not a student of the college, can make 
arrangements to attend them by applying at the office of the 
College of Music. 
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On account of the second Symphony concert, Dr. Wade 
Thrasher, who delivers the lectures on the hygiene and 
physiology of the vocal organs, postponed the lecture last 
Friday one week. The next and last lecture on _ the 
“Voice * will be given on next Friday, December 20, at 
4:30 p. m., in the Lyceum. All who use the voice as a 
profession should be greatly interested in these lectures, 


for whose benefit they really are 
 & 


“Santa Claus’ Lesson,” a cantata arranged by Miss Eliza- 
beth Mathias, of the College of Music, will be given on 
New Year’s night at the Mohawk Presbyterian Church, on 
Ravine street. Fifty children will take part in this can- 
tata, which will be under the direction of Miss Mathias. 
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Ihe last rehearsal before Christmas of Haydn’s “Sea 
sons,” by the Cincinnati Choral. Union, will take place next 
Thursday evening, December 19, at Smith & Nixon Hall. 
Dr. Elsenheinjer, the director of the Choral Union, is very 
well pleased with the progress of the organization at the 


rehearsals so far 
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Che fourth invitation affair by the School of Expression 
of the College of Music will take place in the Odeon next 
Saturday evening, under the direction of Miss Mannheimer. 


‘An Evening of Comedy” will be presented. 
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The Oscar Ehrgott Vocal School will give a recital em 
Suiter Hall, 
Friday evening, December 20. The soloists and chorus 
will all be pupils of the Oscar Ehrgott Vocal School, as- 
sted by Walter C. Earnest, tenor, with Mrs. Oscar Ehr- 


bracing selections from “The Messiah” in 


gott as the presiding accompanist, 


eS ez 
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Phe Organists’ and Teachers’ Society of the city have 
irranged for a concert, which will be the first of the kind 
ever given here. Ten or twelve of the prominent organ- 


ists of the city will give a program, probably in AZolian 
Hall. 
se & 


January 31 is the date on which there will be a concert 
given at the Covington Cathedral, in which the composi- 
tions will be those in a capella style. “‘Miserere,” by Alle- 
gri, and “Crucifixus,” by Lotti, are among the representa- 
tive works. The concert is to precede a lecture on “Re- 
ligion and Art,” by Bishop Spalding. The concert is 
given by a chorus under the direction of Dr. Elsenheimer. 
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The board of directors of the College of Music paid 
its first official visit to the new dormitory recently. Those 
in the party were Mayor Julius Fleischmann, J. G. 
Schmidlapp, M. E. Ingalls, E. B. Taft, Larz Anderson 
and W. B. Melish. 
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George Schneider is continuing his series of piano edu- 
cational recitals in his studio in the Pike Building. They 
are of great value, not only to the public, but especially 
to students. The aim is to present all that is worth hear- 
ing in piano composition. 
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Emil Wiegand, violinist, is employing much of his time 
in composition, and in that realm is earning well merited 
success. Two of his recent songs are “A Sunbeam” and 
“T Love My Jean,” the latter after Robert Burns. There 
is an exquisite simplicity and poetry in the first, and the 
second is worked out as one of the prettiest Scotch songs 
ever brought to the notice and appreciation of the public. 
Mr. Wiegand displays originality of treatment as well as 
congeniality. J. A. Homan. 


Angela Anderson. 
ERE are some London press notices of Miss Ander- 
son’s recent recital “at St. James’ Hall: 

Miss Anderson, the young American pianist, showed her powers 
to advantage in Chopin’s Waltz in E minor and the Nocturne, op. 62, 
No, 2. * * * There was a fairly numerous audience.—-Standard. 

Miss Angela Anderson, an American pianist, lent valuable assist 
ance at the piano, being possessed of a fluent technic and sympa 
thetic touch. * * *.—Topical Times, 

Miss Anderson's piano solos were much applauded.—Sunday Times. 

Miss Angela Anderson is an American, who had not hitherto been 
heard in this country, and her playing is chiefly remarkable for the 
mastery she shows of the keyboard, and the audience showed itself 
well satisfied.—Morning Advertiser 


Miss Anderson played witli intelligence, and her rendering of 
Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Auf Flugeln des Gesanges’’ was most praise 
Sunday Special. 


worthy mur 
Miss Angela Anderson, a young American pianist, has a sympa 


thetic touch and intelligence.—Star. 


he pianist Miss Anderson plays with considerable technical fa 
cility.—Queen. 


Miss Anderson played a Chopin selection very well, and an 
Etude de Concert by MacDowell was thoroughly pleasing. She also 
played Mendelssohn’s lovely air, “Auf Flugeln des Gesanges,”’ with 
neatness and brightness.—Lady. 

The pianist, Miss Anderson, distinguished herself in Bach’s Fan 
taisie and Fugue in G minor, arranged by Liszt; in four morceaux, 
by Chopin, Paderewski, Mendelssohn, &c. Her playing was marked 
by a very sympathetic touch, brilliant technic and thoughtful read- 
ing. It was regretted that she did not respond to the demand for 
an encore. She met with warm applause. The recital was attended 
by a very large gathering.—Jewish Chronicle 

The success of the concert was also due to Miss Angela Anderson, 
a young and promising pianist, who played the well-known Bach- 
Liszt Fantaisie and Fugue in G minor with excellent execution and 
artistic expression. The selections from Chopin were well received. 
Miss Anderson also played pieces by Paderewski, Mendelssohn and 
others, and in all the items proved herself a well trained pianist. 
Jewish World, November 29, 1901, 
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T a performance of “San Toy” at Innsbruck the man 
agement feared that there would be an anti-English 
demonstration against Miss Mary Halton, on account of 
her English name and her having to sing some lines in 
English. The manager, before the curtain rose, said: “I 
hear that a party of the audience intends to make a mani 
festation against Miss Mary Halton, because she sings some 
lines in English. Allow me to inform you that Miss Halton 
is not English, but a daughter of free America. You will 
be wrong in holding her responsible for the fact that the 
English language is the ‘official’ language of the United 
States.”” We need not add that she was applauded to the 
skies. 
Ss = 
The Emperor William has sanctioned the erection of the 
Wagner monument by Professor Eberlein, insisting, how 
ever, on certain modifications indicated on a sketch drawn 
by himself. 
eS <= 
The Philharmonic Society of Nuremberg produced 
lately a symphony entitled “Bismarck,” composed by Ma 
jor Hermann Hutter, who has already distinguished him 
self by his tone poem, “Lancelot.’”” The present work is 
said to be inferior to its predecessor. Each of the four 
movements bears a motto to form a kind of program: | 
Ex ungue leonem; II. Patrie inserviendo consumor; III. 
Oderint dum metuant; IV. Per aspera ad astra. They are 
cleverly constructed and well orchestrated. 
Sse = 
In Prague a new tone poem for grand orchestra was 
produced at the last Philharmonic concert. It is by Leo 
Blechs, and is entitled “Waldwanderung.”” He endeavors 
to paint the effect of wild nature on the human soul. The 
work lacks inspiration, but the composer displays great 
technical skill and mastery of orchestral resources 
S= <= 
The Lohse concerts at Strassburg, after a year’s suspen 
sion, were resumed November 20, when the “Bar- 
barossa” symphony of Sigmund von Hansegger, and F 
Weingartner’s “Wallfahrt nach Keoloar” were performed 
eS = 
The 130th anniversary of the birth of Bortiansky has 
been lately celebrated at St. Petersburg. He was trained 
by Galnppi, who was the court musical director, and ac 
companied him to Venice in 1768. Thence the young man 
went to complete his studies at Bologna, Rome and Naples 
Returning to Russia in 1779, he was appointed director of 
the Imperial Chapel, which position he held to his death 
Under lis training this choir attained the high excellence 
it still maintains. For it he wrote numerous works, all 
marked by great originality, and gained the appellation of 
the Palestrina of Russia. 
eS = 
In Italy the audiences continue the pleasing habit of 
talking and chattering during the performance. Lately, 
while Elizabeth in “Tannhauser” was warbling pianissimo, 
a shrill girl’s voice was heard: “My dear, allow me to 
present to you my fiancée.” The conductor, without stop 
ping to beat time, sang out: “Delighted, sir, to make your 
acquaintance.”’ There was silence for a little while, but the 
gossip soon recommenced. 
eS <= 
At Vienna the respectable title of Ueberbrettl has been 
bestowed on a new theatre which bears the proud name 
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of “Young Vienna Theatre Lieber Augustin.” The pro 
gram on the opening night was very varied, and in spite 
of some numbers of terrible obscenity which would not 
have been tolerated in Paris, the new theatre had only a 
very doubtful success. 

eS & 

The posthumous influence of Wagner will bestow on the 
city of Venice a new embellishment. During his sojourn 
there the composer often said to the Banker Fiorentini 
that it was a disgrace that the citizens had been unable 
during the last two centuries to erect a facade for the 
church Della Pieta, close to the piazza of St. Mark, which 
contains the painting of “Christ at the Pharisee’s House,” 
by Moretto. The banker died lately and has left by his 
will 2,000,000 francs to the municipality for the purpose 
f erecting the facade 

Se & 

In the Miinchener Post a critic belonging to the most 
advanced “modern” school, Wilhelm Mankes, published a 
notice of a concert under Weingartner’s leading, as fol 
lows: “Still less was he at home with ‘Till Eulenspiegel.’ 
Without temperament, without a left arm, almost auto 
matically, he beat the time of his colleague’s merry orches 
tral jest to death. Do Richard Strauss’ laurels annoy him? 
Or does he wish to convince us that this talented tone 
poem can exercise its charming effect even with the most 


unpoetic interruption?" To this Weingartner replies that 


the Strauss number played was not “Till Eulenspiegel,’ 
but “Tod und Verklarung,” and therefore Herr Mankes 
must have written his criticism without being present at 
the concert. This is not so uncommon an occurrence as to 
deserve anything but ridicule. The sting of Mankes’ arti 
cle is in the insinuation that Weingartner is jealous of 
Strauss, and mean enough to injure him. As a matter of 
fact Strauss and Weingartner are on such friendly terms 
that the conductor offers his baton to the composer when 
ever any of his works are on the program. It looks as if 
there was a clique, both in Munich and Berlin, that does 
its best to injure Weingartner’s reputation 


= = 
The performance of Gluck’s “Iphigenia in Tauris,” as 
revised by Richard Strauss, that took place lately al 
Schwerin had great success and will soon be given on 


other stages. The revision by Strauss comprises some 


entr’acte music, a trio at the finale and some retouching 
of the orchestral work 
Ss &S 
Meyerbeer’s “Robert the Devil” attained the biblical age 
of seventy on November 21 last. Originally produced in 


Paris in 1831, it gave rise to heated discussions, and had :; 





powerful effect not only in the musical but the literary 
field. Balzac in his study of “Gambara” compared “Robert 


| 


he Devil” to “Don Giovanni,” concluding with the words 


Robert represents ideas, the Don excites sensations.”” How 


Wagner and others judged it is well known, but Liszt in 
an essay stepped forth as a defender even of Bertram and 


the scene of the nuns 
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Ihe Wiesbaden Court Theatre is again busy in prepara 
tions for the May festival [The centre of the festival 
cycles will be Gluck’s “Armida,” and other productions 
will be Auber’s “Domino Noir” and “The Merchant of 
Venice.” 

eS << 

Massenet, to please the baritone Battistini, has made a 
transformation in his “Werther.” The hero will no longer 
be a tenor, but a baritone, and Albert becomes a tenor in 
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place of a baritone. Not merely the voices are transposed, 
but the whole Werther part is rewritten. It will be given 
for the first time in its new form at Warsaw, and then at 
St. Petersburg and Odessa. 

Ss & 

The Court Theatre of Munich is arranging a cyclus of 
Wagner’s youthful works, namely, “Das Liebesrelst,” 
“Die Feen” and “Rienzi.” The performance will be given 
before the commencement of the cycle at the Prince Re 
Meister 
singer,” ““Tannhauser,” “Lohengrin” and ‘Tristan.’ 
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gent Theatre, and will thus be followed by the 


Mascheroni’s. opera ‘“‘Lorenza”’ had a great success at 
Cologne, and the composer received from Karl Ebbing 
haus, the president of , the Beethoven House, a diploma 
nominating him a member of the house 


J & 
The new opera, “Zarskaja Newjesta” (“Bride of the 
Czar’), by Rimski-Korsakoff, will be given for the first 


time in the Imperial Opera House, St. Petersburg 


a <e 
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\ symphonic poem, “Adonis,” by Theodore Dubois 


was given November 24 at the Colonne concert. It con 
sists of (1) “Death of Adonis” (Lament of Aphrodite) ; 
(2) “Lament of the Nymphs”; (3) “The Awakening ot 
Adonis” (Springtime) 


MUSICAL FESTIVAL AT 
THE “OLD FIRST’ CHURCH. 


Be musical festival in connection with the four days’ 
celebration of the Rev. Dr. Howard Duffeld’s tenth 
anniversary in the pastorate of the “Old First” Presby 
terian Church was given on Tuesday night, December 10 
Admission to the stately church, Fifth avenue and Twelfth 
street, was by ticket, and in the large congregation there 
were many distinguished and wealthy New Yorkers. The 
musical program, directed by William C. Carl, the organist 
and choir director of the church, was inspiring. As the 
pening organ voluntary Mr. Carl played the Toccata 


from Widor’s Fifth Organ Symphony. After that the 
choir sang Mr. Carl’s “Te Deum,” in C minor, which the 
composer dedicated to Dr. Duffield he work is yet in 


manuscript, but will soon be published. Mr. Carl’s com 
position is strong and vitally eccleciastical in character 
Dr. Duffield, who is an accomplished musician, was greatly 
mpressed with the singing of the work. Of particular mu 


al importance were “Noél] Ecossais,”” by Guilmant, and 





the Bach Fugue in D major, which Mr. Carl played as an 


1 and b after the choir sang his “Te Deum.” The Guil 
written in 


nant composition is an ancient Christmas caro 
he Scotch style 


It has the true joyous Christmas ring to 


In keeping with the occasion and time of year, the 


hoir sang three beautiful Christmas carols, “To Us Is 
Born Emanuel” and “Lo! How a Rose,” by Praetorius, and 
Hodie, Christus Natur Est.” The last named, by J. P 


Sweelinck, was sung in Latin. The first one by Praetorius 


German, and the second one English 
Andreas Schneider, the baritone soloist of the choir 
sang as a solo Allitsen’s “Song of Thanksgiving,” and 


rich and manly voice was heard with pleasure by al 


\nother appropriate selection for the occasion sung by the 


choir was Enrico Bossi’s “Hymn of Glory.” This was 

Bossi’s music is uplifting and 
the choir, under Mr. Carl’s direction, sang it in good 
style. Beethoven’s cantata, “The Praise of Music,” was 


lso sung in classic Latin 


POOLE-KING, 


@-Frima Domna Contralto- 2? 





COURIER. 
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presented after the intermission. While we cannot here 
make a positive statement, we believe that this is the first 
time this composition was sung in New York At all 
events, we can say that it has not been heard here in 
many years. The solos are for first and second so 
pranos, tenor and basso, and chorus with organ parts and 


iccompaniment The Praise of Music” begins with a 
joyful shout 

: H Ml 

Heaver rn ( less x 

It ends with another joyful acclaim: 

Hail, Cecelia, ha Praise and thank ge H 
Queen ot « enly ng 

I'he choir sang through the evening with splendid 
tone and in other points showed the effects of thorough 
drilling under Mr. Carl. The choir of the “Old First” 
Church which assisted at the festival includes these 
singers: 

Mrs. Ellen Fletcher Caples, soprano soloist; Mrs. Alice 


Field, second soprano soloist; Edward W. Gray, tenor so 
oist; Andreas Schneider, baritone soloist. 

Sopranos—Mrs. Axel C. Hallbeck, Miss Addie N. Da- 
vis, Mrs. H. N. Hyneman, Mrs. Frederick William Ort 
mann, Mrs. A. E. Koonz, Mrs. Elizabeth Rudrauff, Miss 
Ray Bloomfield, Miss 

Contraltos—Miss Caroline M. Holmes, Mr 
B. Tremaine, Miss Bertha Baust, Miss Alice Elmore, Mrs 
J. B. Wilson, Miss Cecil Michael 

Tenors—Hugh Fergueson Pollock, W. Andrew Hemp 
hill, William Crawford, John A. Gallagher, Lawrence Rip 
ley 

Bassos—Edward Paul Grout, Henry Johnson, Dr. H. J 
Gundacker, A. R. Turner, N. Meltzer 

At the third meeting the celebration, held last 
Wednesday night in the chapel of the church, Dr. Duf- 


lla Gibson 
Ambrose 


field referred to the harmonious relations which existed 
between him and Mr. Carl. Such a thing as differences 


often do prevail between ministers and their organists, but 
at the “Old First” Church, declared Dr. Duffield, all was 
harmony, with never a thought counterpoint between 
minister and choirmaster.” 

Mr. Carl, by the way, assumed his duties at the church 
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few months after Dr. Duffield, and in the spring he too 
The closing night 





will have his decennial ann 
of the celebration, Thursday, a reception was held for 
Dr. and Mrs. Duffield. The ways and means committes 
of the church, of which Mr. Car] is chairman, arranged 
the series of services and entertainments to commemorate 
Dr. Duffield’s ten happy years as pastor of the church 
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» Newark Evening 
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December 3. Among the 





cently was at the concert I the 





ciety. Of her singing at that c 
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e orchestra, and responded with an encore 
Mrs. Harvey sings again in Newark on December 22 
and in January she will be one of the soloists of “The Mes 
siah,” to be sung by t Baltimore Oratorio Society 
saltimore 
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Dec. 2—Manchester, N. H. Dec. 7—Bellows Falls, Vt. 
38—Concord, N. H. 
4—Randolph, Vt. 
5—Brattleboro, Vt. 
6—Burlington, Vt. 


9—Princeton, N. J. 
10—Allentown, Pa. 
11—York, Pa. 

12—Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
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17— Johnstown, Pa. 30— Wheeling, W. Va. 
25—Wilkesbarre, Pa. 31—Lancaster Chio 
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THE OPERA SEASON. 


ATHER later than usual, the season of opera at the 
Metropolitan Opera House opens next Monday night 
with “Tristan and Isolde” in place of the usual “Faust” or 
“Romeo and Juliet” openings. New faces will be seen this 
year, and naturally new voices heard, and as the New 
York Sun of last Sunday tells most interestingly about 
these newcomers the article is herewith reproduced. Among 
other things the Sun says: 

“Emilio de Marchi is the most conspicuous of the stran- 
gers this year, not only because of his fame abroad but 
because he is a tenor. He is not wholly unknown here. He 
was the leading figure of the last Mapleson campaign in 
1896, but sang only once. That was as Raoul if ‘Les 
Huguenots.’ He made a profound impression at that time, 
but left the company after he had made this solitary ap- 
pearance: In Europe he ranks with the best known of the 
Italian tenors and in Italy shares the place at the head of 
his profession with Ernesto Tamagno and Arturo Bonci. 

“Here he will sing the Italian repertory and will prob- 
ably be heard first as Cavaradossi in ‘Tosca,’ although his 
best role is commonly thought to be Raoul. But M. de 
Marchi modestly says that he prefers to avoid comparisons 
at first between him and his predecessors at the Metro- 
politan. 

“M. de Marchi, who has the right to the title of lieuten- 
ant through his studies at the Royal Italian Military Acad- 
emy and his service in the Italian army in Africa, was 
born thirty-six years ago in Voghera, Piedmont, and was 
educated in Milan and Turin. He decided when a youth 
to go to Rome to prepare himself for the military career 
His father ‘s a general in the Italian army. After leaving 
the academy he was detailed to service in Africa and dis- 
tinguished himself to such an extent that he was decorated 
with the title of chevalier and the cross at the close of 
his first year of service. 

‘M. de Marchi returned to Italy, determined to culti- 
vate his voice and devote himself to the operatic stage. 
He went to Florence and studied there under Maestro 
Landi, father of Camilla Landi and a well-known singing 
teacher of Italy. He was ready in 1886 to make his pub- 
lic appearance. 

“He accordingly came forward at the Teatro dal Verme 
in Milan as Alfredo in ‘La Traviata.’ Aiter singing in his 
own country he went to South America, which is, with 
Russia, the paradise of Italian singers. M. de Marchi has 
also been highly successful in Russia, where the great 
Masini is still singing at the age of fifty-five. M. de 
Marchi has been every year since his first appearance at 
the opera houses of Rome or Milan and at the lyric thea- 
tres of Buenos Ayres or Rio Janeiro. He created the role 
of Cavaradossi in “Tosca’ when the opera was sung first 
at the Costanzi in Rome, two years ago next month. He 
was selected for the role by Giacomo Puccini, the com- 
poser of the work. M. de Marchi makes his home in 
Rome. 

“He has sung in the Wagner operas and was the orig- 
inal Walther when ‘Die Meistersinger’ was sung in Milan 
two years ago, with Antonio Scotti as Hans Sachs. He 
also sang Lohengrin and Tannhauser, but has dropped 
the Wagner roles permanently from his repertory. He 
sings in ‘Carmen,’ ‘La Gioconda,’ ‘La Bohéme,’ ‘Cavalleria 
Rusticana, ‘Samson and Delilah,’ ‘La Traviata,’ ‘Rigo- 
letto,’ ‘Il Trovatore,’ ‘Un Ballo in Maschera,’ ‘Mefistofele,” 
‘Ero e Leandro’ and ‘Aida.’ 

“Maurice Declery is a French baritone who was called 
to the attention of Mr. Grau by his friend, Pol Plancgon, 
and was engaged two years ago for Covent Garden. He 
was so successful there that he was engaged last summer 
by Mr. Grau for the season here. He is a native of the 
south of France and studied for his profession at the con- 


servatoire of Marseilles, where he took a first prize for 
opera and singing. He then went to Paris and studied 
for two years more at the conservatoire in that city. He 
made his first appearance at Pau in the Basses-Pyrénées. 
Afterward he went to Montpelier and sang Wolfram, 
among other roles. Later he became a member of the 
famous Théatre de la Monnaie, in Brusseijs, and then 
went to London. 

“Albert Reiss has come here to sing Mime in ‘Sieg- 
fried,’ David in ‘Die Meistersinger” and the other buffo 
roles. Mme. Lilli Lehman has said that she never saw 
such a representative of these two characters as this 
singer, whom she keard while she was at Wiesbaden, 
where Herr Reiss sang for several seasons. He is also 
well known as a singer of the Lortzing operas and in 
operetta, f 

“He is a native of Berlin and was educated there. He 
had dramatic talent, gave up his studies of law and acted 
in various German theatres before he was engaged at the 
Stadt Theatre in Hamburg. There Pollini discovered that 
he had a voice, and Mme. Schumann-Heink advised him 
to study seriously for the operatic stage. As an opera 
singer he appeared first in Konigsberg and then went to 
Posen. He prepared himself under Jules Lieban and 
Benno Stolzenberg. Last year he went to Wiesbaden, and 
his fame in the two Wagner roles had become so great 
that he was engaged for the Wagner performances at the 
Prinz Regent's Theatre in Munich. He was invited to 
become a member of the company permanently, but de- 
clined in order to accept an engagement with Mr. Grau. 

“Andres Perello de Segourola is a native of Spain. He 
studied at the universities in Madrid and Barcelona, and 
was for a year a lawyer in Barcelona. He then decided to 
make professional use of his voice and sang Marcel in 
‘Les Huguenots’ at the Liceo in Barcelona. He had 
studied singing with the Italian baritone Pietro Ferrari, 
who teaches in Spain. His success was so great that he 
sang for three successive seasons at the theatre in which 
he first appeared. Later he went to Madrid and Lisbon, 
and then to Italy, where he sang in Rome, Trieste and 
Milan. He has also sung in Moscow, Lima, Seville, 
Buenos Ayres and Santiago de Chile. His repertory in- 
cludes all the leading basso roles. 

“Luigi Tavechia is the best known of Italian buffo sing- 
ers, and has been for years famous in such operas as 
‘Don Pasquale,’ ‘I! Barbiere di Seviglia’ and ‘La Nozze 
di Figaro.’ He is an Italian and sang first at Milan in 
concert and oratorio. He made his operatic début at La 
Scala as Germont in ‘La Traviata,’ and for some years 
sang in the dramatic roles. He later took up the buffo 
roles, and has become the best known of the artists of 
that school in Europe. He has sung in Paris, London 
and the Continental cities. Last spring he was a mem- 
ber of Madame Sembrich’s company at the Royal Opera 
in Berlin, and it was at her suggestion that Mr. Grau 
engaged him for the Italian repertory here. 

‘Louise Reuss-Belce, who takes the place in the company 
left vacant by the retirement of Susan Strong, is a native 
of Vienna and prepared herself for the operatic stage there 
under Gaensbacher. She was invited in 1884 to sing Elsa 
at Carlsruhe and was immediately engaged as a member 
of the opera company there. She sang under Mottl’s di- 
rection Sieglinde, Elisabeth, Cassandra in Berlioz’s ‘Les 
Troyens,’ Bedura in d’Albert’s ‘Der Rubin’ and the hero- 
ine of Schilling’s ‘Ingewelde’ in addition to the regular 
repertory of the theatre. She attracted attention outside 
of Carlsruhe first in 1886 at the music festival given there, 
when she was especially honored by Liszt. 

“Madame Belce, who was at that time married to Eduard 
Reuss, a pianist and composer, went to Wiesbaden from 
Carlsruhe. There she sang Ortrud and the Briinnhildes. 
In the meantime she had been active at Bayreuth and sang 


Fricka, one of the Norns and one of the Valkyrie maidens 
for several years. Last season she was a member of the 
German company that introduced the ‘Nibelungen Ring’ 
in Spain. 

“Sibyl Sanderson may appear during the New York 
engagement, but, as her contract expires on January 6 
and she is still sick, that has not yet been settled. Her 
career since she sang at the Metropolitan in 1894-5 is too 
well known to require repetition. Most of the interven- 
ing time was spent in retirement. She returned to the 
stage last winter at the Winter Garden in Berlin and 
afterward at the Opéra Comique in Paris. She is to 
return to the Opéra Comique in February. She has been 
ill during most of the time she has spent in this country 
and has appeared in opera only a few times. 

‘Camille Seygard, who has been engaged as one of the 
sopranos of the company, is well known to New York 
audiences, through her appearance with the Walter Dam- 
rosch Opera Company, with which she sang for two 
years, and from her appearances in concert. For the past 
three years she has been singing in Germany. 

Box Holders This Season. 


“The occupants of the parterre boxes are: 

“1, Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., Mrs. O. H. P. Bel- 
mont, Gen. Samuel Thomas; 2, A. Juilliard, Miss 
Leary, George E. Dodge; 3, R. T. Wilson, W. Emlen 
Roosevelt and Mrs. E. Reeve-Merritt, M. Orme Wilson, 
Mrs. H. Mortimer Brooks; 4, James Speyer, George S. 
Scott, August Belmont; 5, C. M. Hyde and John Not- 
man, Anson Phelps Stokes, E. Rollins Morse; 6, W. K. 
Vanderbilt, C. W. Morse, W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr., Miss 
Jennings; 7, Mrs. Astor, John Jacob Astor; 8, C. N. 
Bliss, M. C. Borden, John Claflin; 9, Stanford White, 
C. T. Barney, George C, Clark; 10, George F. Baker, 
H. C. Fahnestock, E. Francis Hyde; 11, Perry Belmont, 
Egerton L. Winthrop, W. G. Oakman; 12, Henry Clews, 
George Gould; 13, Edward Cooper; H. A. C. Taylor; 
14, George Henry Warren, George L. Rives, S. B. 
French; 15, Adrian Iselin, James Stillman; 16, L. P. 
Morton, Mrs. George Bliss, Edward R. Thomas; 17, W. 
D. Sloane, H. McK. Twombly; 18, Charles B. Alexander, 
Edw. R. Bacon, Herbert L. Terrell, J. J. Emery; 19, 
Mrs. H. I. Barbey, H. F. Dimock, George Crocker, Mrs. 
C. D. Dickey; 20, D. O. Mills, Ogden Mills, Whitelaw 
Reid; 21, Pembroke Jones, Gerald L. Hoyt, Mrs. J. Hood 
Wright, John Hobart Warren; 22, W. Seward Webb, 
W. G. Oakman; 23, Elbridge T. Gerry, E. J. Berwind, 
O. G. Jennings; 24, Mrs. Robert Goelet; 25, G. G. 
Haven, John E. Parsons, John Sloane; 26, S. D. Bab- 
cock, D. S. Lamont, R. Fairfield Osborn; 27, George S. 
Bowdoin, Charles Lanier, J. M. Bowers and F. S. Weth- 
erbee, Mr. Bowdoin and Mr. Lanier; 28, W. Bayard Cut- 
ting, Mrs. Mackay; 29, Mrs. Gambrill, Dallas B. Pratt, 
Mrs. Van Nest; 30, W. C. Whitney, J. Haggin; 31, 
Mrs. Vanderbilt; 32, James A. Burden, Miss Gurnee, 
Mrs. Bradish Johnson, John Sloane; Thomas Hitch- 
cock, Joseph Stickney, J. J. Wysong, Mrs. J. Fred Pear- 
son; 34, H. R. Bishop, E. H. Harriman, A. Iselin, Jr.; 
35, J. P. Morgan. 

“Among the holders of grand tier boxes are: 

“J. P. Laflin, Mrs. James Gayley, Mrs. T. St. John Gaff- 
ney, Mrs. Robert Hoe, Mrs. Herter, Mrs. E. C. Converse, 
D. G. Reid, Miss Julia Lester Wells, Judge Horace Rus- 
ell, Mrs. Olin D. Gray, Mrs. George E. Tarbell, Mrs. Wil- 
bur D. Ellis, Mrs. Jefferson Coddington, Edwin Kemp, 
Miss Eloise Breese, R. A. C. Smith, Charles S. Haight, 
C. I. Hudson, R. W. Paterson, W. H. Poor, Henry S. 
Manning, Henry Sandford, Mrs. Frances Schroeder, J. L. 
Riker, Col. G. B. M. Harvey, Samuel R. Calloway, E. St 
John rig Mrs. A. C. Washington, J. M. Ceballos, W. 
G. Park, D. Lamar, Mrs H. Knickerbocker, Charles A. 
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FRANZ KALTENBORN, 80 W. 82d Street, New York. 


~~ WAN HOOSE 


Sole Management 
Wolfsohn’s Musical Bureau, 131 E, 17th St., New York. 
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Phenomenal Child Concert P.anist 


Age to. 


For terms, dates, etc., address 
J. B. PRANCKE, 109 East 14th Street 
|S. EPPINGER, 718 LexingtonAveaue, 
New York. 




















‘ERNEST HUTCHESON 


PIANIST. 
Management, HENRY WOLFSOHN, 13: East 17th St., New York. 





MARY LOUISE CLARY, comresrre. 


Southern Tour with Her Concert Company. 


Including JOHN CHESHIRE, Harpist, and CELIA SCHILLER, Pianist. 
During First Half of January. 


For Open Dates address Concert Direction REMINGTON SQUIRE, 125 East 24th Street, New York. 





GWILYM MILES, 


BARITONE. 
THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 
131 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 


Persone! address: 65 Morningside Ave., New York, 





Anton Kaspar 


VIOLINIST. 
Address care Musical Courier. 
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Gould, Gen. Charles F. Roe, Leonard Lewinsohn, Mrs. I. 
L. Ballantine, Jacob H. Schiff, H. B, Anderson, E. B. 
Grigsby, Isaac D. Fletcher, Edward Thaw and Dr. Lucian 
C. Warner.” 





NORDICA. 


ORDICA is on a great concert tour this season. She 
is singing in many cities and in university and col- 
lege centres, and there is enthusiasm all along the route, 
and large audiences. The Omaha Bee, of December 8, has 
an unusually interesting story to tell: 
Nordica. That’s all. The critic’s work is over 
Sut for the benefit of the people who were not at the concert given 
last night it might not be out of place to draw a few lessons from 
the performance, if such a commonplace word can be applied to 
such a remarkable demonstration of art 
The voice is a mighty voice and behind it is a wonderful mind 
Such diminuendos—such vibrant, intense and distinct pianissimos; 
the big tones always reducible to the most delicate thread; art con 
cealing the art. 
A model of which America may be proud and to which all Ameri- 
can singers should bring all their best efforts to imitate. There is 


no artificiality about Nordica’s tone-production. Mark you, no smil 
4 ; 


ing to the right, placing in the nose, vibration over the face; no 
such absurdities. Imagine one asking Nordica what method she 
uses! 

Her singing is the apotheosis of natural and artistic expression 


She raises and expands her chest to the fullest, but never her 


shoulders. This is a lesson to the many singers who believe they 
must secure a big tone by becoming temporarily a hunchback. As 
an exponent of deep breathing applied to singing her sit was 


worth the price of many lessons to the vocal student. And tl 


were scores of them present. Her facial expression is always of the 


most natural, adapted always to the sentiment and emotion of tl 


song. 

The all too brief study in recitative presented in connection with 
the Handel aria—the words, “Oh, worse than death, indeed; lead 
me, ye guards, lead me, to the stake or to the flames; I'll thank 
your gracious mercy’’—was an inspiration What a dignity and 
poise, and what a rebuke to those who think that recitative means 


always and at all times a strident “‘declamand 

The presentation of the Strauss song and that tremendous aria of 
Erkel, the Hungarian, was especially gratifying to k 
music-lovers who know how to love such music The “Maids of 





Cadiz,” magnificently sung, was rly well received by 





audience, as was Grieg’s “Ich Liebe Dich,” which was instantly 
resung, and in such a manner as to lead one to think that Nordica 
herself re he wish of the audience to hear it again 
In Elsa's dream music one could not help picturing 
by the banks of the Scheldt, where Elsa sings of her vision, 
vision of the knight in shining armor, so soon to be realized in the 
advent of Lohengrin Even in the “Song of Thanksgiving,” that 
wonderfully virile product of Miss Allitsen’s brain, one could not but 


think of Brinnhilde as the words “My ve is a flaming sword” 
rang out. Yes, the artist conjured up to the mind Siegmund, Sieg 
linde, Wotan, Siegfried and the wonder sword Nothung One 





could see Siegfried leaping through the wall of fire to awake Brunr 
hilde with his kiss and the words soared forth, ““Thank God for you 
It was a coincidence. 


The mu 





May she soon r 





JANPOLSKI IN A RussIAN ProGramM.—Songs of Russian 
composers are frequently heard in this country, but Jan 
polski, who is to sing at the next concert of the Orange 
Musical Art Society, will introduce on that occasion some 


arias and folksongs of Glinka, Tschaikowsky and Arensky 


not heard before in this country These will have the 
added charm of being sung in the original texts by Tolstoi 


and Pushkin, which is a great advantage, as much of the 


weird grace and beauty is lost when translated. Among 
the numbers included in the first part of this same program 
Janpolski will make another departure in Handel’s. aria, 
‘Tyrannic Love,” from “Susanna,” one of Stockhausen’s 


famous numbe rs. 
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cal centre. Elkan Kosman, the concertmeister of the 
orchestra, is announced as soloist at the next concert on 
December 14 

eS & 


I had the pleasure of hearing this week two young 
women who bid fair to write their names in large letters 
in the book of musical history. They are Miss Elsie 
Stuart Hand, pianist, and Miss Gretrude Isabel Keppel- 
man, violinist, and they gave a recital at Griffith Hall on 
Tuesday evening. Miss Keppelman played Grieg’s Son- 
ata for Violin and Piano, op. 45, a Polonaise by Wien- 
iawski, a Ballade by Hubay and a “Spanish Dance” by 
Sarasate. Her tone is broad and technic splendid. Some 
really wonderful piano playing was done by Miss Hand 
She has a breadth and variety of expression and a smooth, 
liquid technic which will, if nothing intervenes, place her 
in the foremost rank of pianists. She played “The Lark,” 
by Glinka-Balakiereff; “Gondoliera,” by Liszt; Chopin’s 
C sharp minor Etude, Rubinstein’s “Reve Angelique” 


and MacDowell’s “Hexantanz.” 

Miss Susanna Dercum, a pupil of Nicholas Douty and 
the possessor of a mellow contralto voice, sang in a beau 
MacDowell; 

Forgetfulness,” Douty; “Bed g.”’ Chadwick ; 
“Der Tod und Das Madchen,” Schubert; “Morgenthau,” 
Grieg, and “Nur, wer die Sehnsucht Kennt,” Tschaikow 


tiful manner the following: 





sky. Henry A. Gruhler was the accompanist. 


f © 
Frau Fritzi Scheff will sing at the first Mendelssohn 
Club concert in December, instead of Pol Plangon, as orig 
inally announced Henry I. MAGEE. 


Zeldenrust in Nashville. 

[- OLLOWING immediately upon Zeldenrust’s success 

with orchestra in Cincinnati come reports of a series 
of sensational triumphs in the South, where he has been 
g a short recital tour. From each place in which he 
has played the verdict is the same: “Overwhelming suc 
cess,” “tremendous ovation,” “packed house of enthusiastic 
people.” Here is the riticism from the Nashville News, of 
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GREAT stir has been caused in London by 
the arrival of John Philip Sousa. His first 
concerts have merely served as a start off 
for his provincial tour and hardly gave audi- 
ences a fair chance of hearing him. Now, 
however, he is giving two concerts a day, 
one in the afternoon at the Empire Theatre and one in 
the evening at the Covent Garden Opera House. His 





success is quite unequivocal. Nothing of the kind has 
ever been seen in England before and the performances 
are drawing crowded houses. His music was of course 
quite well known, but it certainly has never been played 
here before as it should be played, and it is with that Sousa 
has made such a tremendous hit. He has quite taken 
london by storm, and it is to be hoped that the success 
of his present tour will be great enough to induce him to 
repeat it. 

An interesting novelty was introduced into the pro- 
gram of the Saturday symphony concert at Queen’s Hall 
in the shape of an orchestral poem by Dr. Corsen called 
‘A Fantasy of Life and Love.” This work, which was 
specially written for the Gloucester Festival, might well 
serve as a model for writers of symphonic poems, It does 
not iall into the error of which so many pieces of its class 
are guilty, that of attempting to tell too much. It is 
merely a “mood picture,” and the moods which it is in- 
tended to portray are cleverly and clearly depicted. The 
music is well conceived and admirably written. It is likely 
to prove a very valuable addition to the Queen’s Hall 
repertory, 

The indefatigable Mr. Newman, not content with hold- 
ing a big orchestral concert at Queen’s Hall, also gave a 
most successful popular concert at the Albert Hall. The 
program was particularly good for a ballad concert, and 
such well-known singers as Mme. Lillian Blauvelt, Miss 
Florence Schmidt, Mme. Kirby Lunn, Miss Jessie Gold- 
sack and Samuel Masters sang a really excellent selection 
of songs, while the instrumentalists were Ysaye, Mark 
Hambourg and Edwin H. Lemare, the organist. 

On the same afternoon Mlle. Sandra Droucker, a Rus- 
sian pianist, gave a recital at Bechstein Hall. Mlle. 
Droucker is certainly a good pianist, especially so far as 
her technical accomplishments are concerned. But she is 
one of those pianists who seem to have sacrificed almost 
everyjhing to technic, and her playing possesses but little 
warmth. Thus though she played Liszt’s arrangement of 


Bach's Organ Fantaisie and Fugue in G minor very bril 
liantly indeed, she did not introduce enough color into 
Seethoven’s Variations on a Theme from the “Eroica” 


Symphony, and she was still less successful in Schumann’s 


Sonata in G minor. She was at her best in two smaller 
pieces, Daquin’s “Le Coucou” and Brahms’ Intermezzo in 
E flat. The latter she played with more sympathy than 
she extended to any other piece during the afternoon. 

On Monday afternoon that excellent artist, Mlle. Kona 
Eibenschiitz gave a most successful concert at St. James’ 
Hall. She tried a somewhat interesting experiment in 
having two pianos on the platform, the one a large con- 
cert grand for music that is modern in tone and feeling, 
and the other a smaller instrument for pieces of another 
or lighter style. The experiment was an undoubted suc- 
cess, and it might well be imitated by other pianists. Scar- 
latti’s “Presto” and Couperin’s “La Rossignol en Amour” 
are undoubtedly too delicate for performance on a modern 
grand, and they proved much more effective when played 
on the smaller piano. But the works of Brahms sound 
better on a larger instrument, and no tone can be too rich 
or full for them. Mlle. Eibenschiitz did well in playing 
such works as the G minor Ballade and the Intermezzi in 
FE minor, E flat and C upon the larger instrument. The 
pianist has a particularly delicate and sympathetic touch, 
and she played every piece upon the program admirably. 

On the same afternoon Carl Flasch gave his second 
violin recital at Bechstein Hall, the pianist being George 
Liebling. A new and attractive sonata for violin and 
piano by Herr Liebling was produced at this concert. 

In the evening Princesse Adolphe de Wréde, a singer 
who heralded her appearance with a wonderful circular 
containing an account of her private life which had 
enough material in it for a three volume novel, gave a 
concert at Queen’s Hall. She had the assistance of the 
Queen’s Hall orchestra, conducted on this occasion by 
Landon Ronald, and of M. Ysaye, who played the solo 
part in Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto with great bril 
liance. The singer herself possesses a voice which, it 
must be confessed, displays signs of wear; but she gave 
songs by Saint-Saéns, Carl Bohm and Schumann with a 
certain amount of charm. 

On the same evening the excellent Wessely String 
Quartet gave a concert at the Bechstein Hall. The pro- 
gram included three quartets, those by Mozart in C ma 
jor, Beethoven in F inajor and Smetana in E minor. 

Fate has been unkind to Madame Soldat, whose quartet 
was to have given four chamber concerts here this au 
tumn. Owing to various untoward circumstances, the 
chamber concerts had to be abandoned, and in the end a 
single violin recital was given by Madame Soldat herself. 
A pupil of the great Joachim, her style reflects many of 
the best points of her master’s playing, and she is at her 
best in thoroughly classical music. She gave two sonatas, 
those by Beethoven in G and Mozart in B flat, and Schu 
bert’s “Rondo Brillante,” and her playing of them was 
most interesting, especially from the point of view of her 
phrasing. She was joined by Messrs. Leonard Borwick 
and Percy Such in Brahms’ Piano Trio in B. 

In the evening Mme. Eleanor Cleaver gave a remarkably 
successful concert at the Bechstein Hall. Her program was 
particularly interesting, and classical and modern songs 
were very happily combined. She opened the concert with 
a Romance from Ponchielli’s opera “‘La Gioconda” and 
Scarlatti’s “Per te vive ie par te more,” of which she gave 
remarkably bread and dignified readings. Nor was she 
any less successful with those of Brahms’ most beautiful 
songs, ““Madchenlied,” ‘“‘Das Madchen spricht’” and “Von 
Ewiger Liebe,” which she sang with absolutely faultless 
taste. Among the modern songs which she brought for 
ward were those from a new volume by Hermann Lohr, 
which is particularly well worth notice, as it contains some 
of the best songs that have been published in England for 
a long time. The three which Madame Cleaver selected 
were called “The Slumber Stream,” “Baby Eyes” and 
“The Song of the Sea,” and their effect was greatly en 
hanced by the admirable interpretation which she gave of 
them. She was assisted by Hugo Simon, a baritone, who 
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sings with excellent taste, and Lady Hallé, whose violin 
solos were particularly attractive. 

On the same evening Miss Mary Louisa White, a com 
poser of light and graceful music, gave a concert of her 
own compositions at Steinway Hall. Most of her writ- 
ings are clever, but she is obviously very much under the 
influence of Schumann just at present, and a little more 
individuality in her music would do it no harm. 

Can it be that Tschaikowsky’s “Symphonie Pathétique” 
is losing its power to attract? Not long ago its inclusion 
in a Queen’s Hall program meant that the concert room 
would be packed. On Tuesday night, however, it was 
played to an audience distinctly small in size. It is, per 
haps, no matter for surprise if the fiery enthusiasm for this 
work has burned itself out to some extent. It is, of course, 
a wonderful and beautiful piece of music, but there is not 
a symphony in existence that could remain at the height 
of its popularity after being played so often as this sym 
phony has been played of late years. The rest of the pro 
gram was excellent and included violoncello solos by Hugo 
Becker, played in masterly style. 

On Wednesday afternoon the third and last of the 
Ysaye-Becker-Busoni recitals took place at Queen’s Hall 
Since their first concert this trio has improved marvelously 
and the ensemble and balance of parts is now nearly per- 
fect. Its playing is quite unlike that of any other trio in 
existence. Each of the players is capable of producing an 
enormously rich and full tone of beautiful quality, and in 
Tschaikowsky’s fine trio in A minor they were heard at 
their best. It is unfortunate that the series of concerts 
should come to an end just as the three performers were 
getting really accustomed to playing together, but it is to 
be hoped that the trio will become a permanent institu- 
tion. 

On the same afternoon a ballad concert took place at 
St. James’ Hall. 

In the evening Sigmund Beel gave a most interesting 
violin recital at St. James’ Hall, at which he produced a 
new sonata for violin and piano by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 
he work made an excellent impression, and its originality 
and thorough musicianship must insure for it a place 
among the best modern examples of this class of music. 
The performance of it given by Mr. Beel and Henry Bird 
was really excellent, and later in the program the violin- 
ist gave further proof of his powers in Bach’s Air in G 
and other pieces. The vocalist was Miss Ethel Henry 
Bird, a daughter of the well-known accompanist, who is 
a soprano of some promfse, though she still needs more 
training. 

On the same evening a recital was given by Lawrence 
Rea, a singer who has improved greatly of late. He was 
associated with the pianist Dr. Carl Friedberg, and the 
concert was given under the auspices of the Curtius Con- 
cert Club. 

London is at this moment displaying quite inordinate 
activity in the way of music, and the concerts are really 
almost too numerous to mention. For Thursday, for in- 
stance, no fewer than six are announced, consisting of a 
vocal recital by Lilian Hovey, chamber concerts by Don- 
ald F, Tovey and Norah Nicholas, a violin recital by 
Richard C. Kay, an organ recital at Queen’s Hall with 
Edwin Lemare as soloist, and Mme. Marie Dulcken’s 
soirée musicale. The announcements for Friday also con- 
tain six concerts, of which the most important is a piano 
recital at Queen’s Hall given by Signor Busoni. Sterling 
Mackinlay, a son of Mme. Antoinette Sterling and him- 
self a promising singer, is giving a concert in conjunction 
with Miss Lucy Stone, the three Misses Taggart are giv 





ing a chamber concert, and Mme. Arta Smetana and Mme 
Julia Rudge are holding vocal recitals, while there will 
be a Scotch ballad concert in Queen’s Hall. On Satur 
day afternoon there will be a ballad concert in Queen’s 
Hall, an orchestral concert at the Albert Hall, and in the 


evening will take place two Scotch concerts, one at Exeter 
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Hall and one at the Albert Hall. The prevalence of his perfect command over his instrument and the thor- 


Scotch music is due to the fact that Saturday is St. An 
drew's Day. From this it will be seen that lovers of music 
need not go empty unless they feel so disposed 


Harold Bauer’s Recital. 


DECEMBER ) 

The big rush of concerts is now practically over and 
though every day still brings its quota of music, the con- 
cert halls are not nearly so deeply engaged as they were 
a week or two back. By far the most important concert 
of the present week has been the piano recital given yes 
terday afternoon by Haroid Bauer. It is to be feared 
that this artist is hardly appreciated at his true worth in 
London as yet, and St. James’ Hall was not nearly as full 
as it ought to have been. But Bauer is a great artist, 
and there can be no doubt that here his day will come, 
as it already has on the Continent and in America. A 
popularity that is won slowly is often al] the more lasting 


for it; Bauer’s place among the lead 


ng pianists of the 
day has been recognized by the critics, and before long his 
recitals will attract as crowded an audience as those of 
any player before the public 
His program on Friday was particularly interesting 
Pianists are only too apt to get into a groove, and the 
program of one recital is as like that of another 
Tweedledum to Tweedledec¢ t was, therefore, something 
of a relief to go to a concert which did not begin with 
a Bach-Liszt Fugue, end with a Liszt Fantaisie, with a 
3eethoven Sonata and a Chopin group sandwiched in be 
The following is the program that Bauer 


tween them 
1 nust be admittes 


| 


: , , ‘ 
played ] it it has ; | merit 





of novelty, without ever deviating from strict 


1 ° 
ines: 








*Fant e in F minor Moz 
Etudes Syr S . 
(intr ng t five { tudes.) 
Prelude, Aria and Finale ( | " 
P naise in ( r ( 
N TT I ( [ 
Scherzo Er ( 
Fantaisie ( H 
Impror 1 in B f S } 
Me \ ri I 
To say that Bauer did justice to his excellent program 
ild be but cold praise. He played everything l 
Besides his wonderful technic he has the greatest musical 
ability, and it is by no mear ilways that the two go 
hand in hand. His fortissimi are rich and powerful, but 
never hard; while in delicate passages his touch is beau 


tifully soft, but absolutely unattended by any failure 


tone. He is, too, a pianist with plenty of brains, and he 


knows how to use them; while he understands poetry 

music without ever being guilty of exaggeration or 
sentimentality 

The Mozart Fantaisie was a beautiful piece of playing 
Mozart’s music, both vocal and instrumental, has an 
unpleasant trick of showing up any faults of technic, but 
t certainly failed to find any in Bauer’s case. His reading 
was delicate and sympathetic. The parts were brought 


1 1 


out clearly and the gradation of tone was really remark 
ible. The performance which he gave of the Etudes 
Symphoniques was, however, the most interesting of the 


afternoon. The five posthumous etudes are very rarely 


played, beautiful though they are. Perhaps it is just as 
vell, for in the hands of incompetent performers, who are 
ynly too ready to tackle these studies without the least 


idea of how they should be played, the piece in its usual 
form is quite long enough. With Bauer, however, the 
case is quite different. The variety with which he plays, 


The Mozart 
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oughness with which he grasps the intentions of the com 
poser, all combined to make the performance one of the 
greatest interest. No finer contrast could have been de- 
sired than that which existed between the firmness’ and 
perfect sense of rhythm which he displayed in the fourth 
study and the finale, and the brilliant delicacy with which 
he gave the ninth. He played the five posthumous studies 
between the ninth and tenth of the original edition, and 
his reading of them was delightful to listen to. He gave 
the fourth and fifth particularly well 

Throughout the whole of the rest of the program he 
displayed the same breadth, warmth and sympathy that 
characterized his playing of the works already mentioned, 
und he proved himself a thorough artist by his grasp 
of the individual styles of the composers whose composi 
tions he gave, from Chopin to Liszt. Harold Bauer is 
a pianist for whom a very great future may be safely 
prophesied 

On Monday two piano recitals were given at St. James’ 
Hall. In the afternoon the pianist was Miss Fanny Davies 
a sound and praiseworthy player, though not gifted with 
iny great individuality. Her program was arranged on 
interesting lines and opened with a group of English pieces 
vhich included Purcell’s Tocatta in A and Suite in G, two 
beautiful movements from a sonata by Nares, a charming 
Allegretto Grazioso, by Norman O'Neill, a most promis 


ing young composer, and pieces by Coleridge Taylor and 





Elgar It is in lighter pieces such as these that Miss 
Davies is at her best, and she did ample justice to all of 
them 


In the evening Herr Wilhelm Backhaus gave a recital 
[his young pianist is in some ways promising, and in 
thers he is disappointing. He possesses a fine technic 
but his playing is overfluent and lacking in depth. He 
gave a really excellent performance of Brahms’ fine Varia 
ions and Fugue on a theme by Handel, but in Beethoven’s 
Waldstein” Sonata he hurried the tempi in a manner that 
uld not be excused 

In the afternoon two vocal recitals took place, one being 
giver vy Hayden Coffin at Steinway H: ind one by 
Miss Olive Rae and Sidney Poyser at Bechstein Hall. At 


the latter hall the Misses Bush gave a concert in the even 


By far the most interesting concert given on Tuesday 
was Dr. Lierhammer’s cal recital, which took plac« 


the Bechstein Hall in the evening. Ever since the Viennes¢ 





Inger first appe ired in I don he has mad i name tf 
himself in artist e firs d I sn 
2 Dut it pe V d he pos 1 abund 
nce of the invaluable gift of variety. His selection of 
songs covered a wide range and they numbered fifteen, in 
uding Schubert’s “Der Tod und das Madchen” and “Die 
Forelle,” Grieg’s “Ein Schwan,” Caldara’s “Come Raggio” 
id Bral Roéslein Drei Dr. I hammer’s singing 
s marked by the perfection phrasing and his wonde 
f refir er nd sn mucl say that 
progran ild not ave ween bette sung 
In the aftern n Miss T ra Hwass gave a pian ta 
t St. James’ Hall Miss Hwass is an « nently p sé 
wortl y I not i very rigir il p inist Her re adin we ¢ 





thoroughly sound, but, as is the case with only too 





ny Other pianists lividuality is not her strong point 

On the same afternoon Miss Elizabeth Patterson gave a 

vocal recital at the Bechstein Hall, and made a great suc 

cess in some songs by Ethelbert Nevin, and in a set of 

yperatic airs. She has, however, one fault which needs 

-orrection; her enunciation is terribly indistinct Th 
} 


words of many songs are bad enough in all conscience, bu 


Mme. FANNY RICHTER 





ta" Lantana a 


since the possession of words is the very essence of a song 
they may as well be pronounced intelligently. If words are 
not to be considered of any importance, why should a 
singer not include a group of Concone’s Vocalises in a pro 
gram’? Some of his tunes are really charming 


In the evening a first rate performance of Brahm 








Requien was give! ! ot Paul's (¢ t dral Ihe choir 
was supplemented by extra voices and a small orchestra 
played the accompaniments under the conductorship of Sit 
Theodore Martin The Cathedral is part | arly vel 
adapted for such a perforn e,and the choir and orches 
ra were admirably trained. The Requiem is given very s¢ 

dom in London, and one cannot be too grateful for such 
ypportunities hearing Hitherto Spohr’s “Last Judg 
ment” has always been given in Advent, and the change 


was most welcome 

On Wednesday afternoon M Sandra Droucker, 
Russian pianist, gave a recital at the Bechstein Hall. Mlle 
Droucker has an excellent technic and she is at her best 
n florid musi In music requiring a delicate and sym 
pathetic touch she is apt to be a little soulless, but she 
proved herself a pianist of undoubted power studies by 
iszt and Chopin 

On the same afternoon the weekly organ recital took 
place at Queen’s Hall with Edwin H. Lemare as soloist 
while Henry Bramen gave a violoncello recital at 
James’ Hall 

Mme. Blanche Marchesi has always been famed for her 


iat which she gave on Wednes 





nteresting programs 


day evening at the Bechstein Hall proved to be no excep 














yn to the rule Among other songs that she brought 
orward were Jensen’s fine but little known song cycle 
Doloros Goldmark’s “Fata Morgana Bonnadier’s 
Jalouse and tw ngs by Hugo Wolff Madame 
Marchesi is one of those singers who rely principally upon 
heir dramatic power for their success, and she gave fine 
performances of all her songs. She might, however, well 
have < ed Arthu s foolisl song without 
ds The Bire ay Morning Service,” which 
not improve acqu ance 
Vl Ay ; ‘a , . Dy , . 
ndon for some years, gave a concert at Steinway Hall 
n Thursday afternoo She came forward both as a 
pianist and a composer, giving excellent proof of her at 
ents in the fe r capacity in sonatas by Schumann 
und Chopi He st in E proved to be an inter 
sting and original piece of work, b tly written and 
ess brilliantly played 
rhe rest « the wet s nce niy pass x 
( yn The § rine Ceras have given a 
ecital of music for two f es’ Hall 
Thursday afterno¢ bu ving to rtunate illness 
Sig 1 R ( g | 
( I ‘ ‘ e day t up her 
siste Sign Beatrice, wl at the st moment ob 
uined the Ssistance I e Vv nist, Sen Arbos 


On the same afternoon Marjorie Lutyens gave a piano 


recital at Bechstein Hall, while in the evening Willetta 
’arker and Margherita Cimino gave a concert at the 
Salle Erard. Two smal ncerts took place on Friday 
ne being given at the Bechstein Hall by Samuel Aitken 
nd or t the Steinway H by Edgar McInty 

he only other important concert of week was the 
performance of Coleridge Taylor’s “Hiawatha,” given by 





the Royal Choral Society at the Albert Hall on Thursday 
evening. This work has now gained a firm hold upon thé 
affections of the British public and it seems to he in n¢ 
danger of losing its popularity. The Royal Choral Soci 
ety is a particularly fin hoir, and the perf ance on 


Thursday was as ROC d as could be 
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THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


The Second Pair of Concerts. 


L AST Thursday evening the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra played the following program at Carnegie Hall: 


Concert Overture, In the Spring, in A major, op. 36........ Goldmark 
Concerto for Violin, No, 5, in A minor, op. 37.....+.++0+++ Vieuxtemps 
Charles Gregorowitsch, 

Ein Heldenleben, tone poem for full orchestra....... Richard Strauss 
(First time at these concerts.) 

Symphony No. 2, in D major, Op. 36.......ssceeeeeeeeeeeees Beethoven 


There was a noticeable lack of balance in the arrange- 
ment of this program, and such a lapse is unusual coming 
from Mr. Gericke. Of course the list was so schemed for 
Boston, but Mr. Gericke ought to know by this time that 
the temperamental distance between Boston and New York 
is not to be measured by miles. The step from Strauss’ 
“Heldenleben” to Beethoven’s Second Symphony is neither 
sublime nor ridiculous; it is simply impossible, be the im- 
agination shod with never so many seven league boots. 
In the slogan of moderns: Place aux nouveautés! So why 
give us the Beethoven at ali on this program; or, if we are 
After the “Helden- 
Perhaps the 


to hear it let it not follow Strauss. 
leben” comes the deluge of impressions. 
symphony was meant as an antidote, but since when has 
Beethoven, even the early Beethoven, been relegated to 
this ignoble use on a program? There are plenty of 
French composers whose works easily might have filled in 
the remaining portion of the evening, works to 
which we could have listened respectfully and not have been 
disturbed a particle in our afterthoughts of Strauss. But 
all this is merely polite hedging—whatever else went before, 
the “Heldenleben” should have been the last number on the 
list. Mr. Paur realized that last year at its repetition. 

The Goldmark Overture, with which the concert opened, 
is a pretty work; one feels tempted to call it sweet. It is 
all couleur de rose and memorable for nothing in partic- 
ular. Of course the scoring is charming; Goldmark loves 
profoundly the strings, and writes for them the most grace- 
ful passages. 

Then Gregorowitsch played the A minor Vieuxtemps 
Concerto. His tone is manly and healthy, his playing free, 
unaffected. He has not been heard here for four years, 
but his absence has not cost him any popularity, as the end- 
less applause testified. Of the concerto itself there is lit- 
tle to be said; it is decorative in pattern and also in con- 
tents; it displays the instrument and the performer, and 
does both gratefully. So one hardly looks for any deeper 
meaning. Gregorowitsch shaded some of the episodes, 
especially the adagio, by tingeing them with imagination, 
and altogether made much of this show piece. 

The audience was on the anxious bench to hear how 
Strauss’ hero might live his strenuous life in Boston and 
Back Bay. Mr. ger soon clipped our wings of ex- 
pectancy—in fact, he did it with the very first theme. Sel- 

“dom has there “te such a laying bare of a score; every 
section was finely articulated, every reminiscence un- 
earthed. The band played it superbly, and the orchestral 

color was so luscious as to draw attention away from the 

The solo parts were exquisitely done, 

But was it 


composition itself 


the gradations of light and shadow careful. 


Strauss, | was it heroic? Not in the I le ast. Mr. Gericke 


has been varnishing a Monet, trying to give it the meticu- 
lous appearance of a Meissonier, and has succeeded i 
presenting neither. Give us rather the virile reading “ 
Paur, even though the latter’s orchestra have uncouth 
strings and hesitating woodwind. There is missed in 
Mr. Gericke’s conducting of this work the episodic cli- 
max. The battle scene might be a refined version of the 
Boston Tea Party or it might be only a public reading of 
Browning on Boston Common; a Strauss battle ‘it is not. 
There was almost a touch of the gentle in this incident the 
other night, and one believed that in his mind’s eye Mr. 
Gericke had pictured the Strauss hero a weak fanatic— 
such as Edwin Abbey has made of the later Sir Galahad— 
and that he recalled Abbey’s tame battle scene when conduct- 
ing this one. To sum it up and forsake the endless strings 
of comparison which suggest themselves, we wished that 
we might have heard the Gericke version first because it 
cleared up so many mooted parts of the intricate score; 
and on this foundation it would have been easy to ground 
the Paur version, which remains, all considered, the one 
to be remembered. 

It seemed a difficult task after hearing the “Helden- 
leben” to realize that Beethoven’s Second Symphony in its 
day had been regarded as revolutionary music. An English 
critic had become so much excited by the music that he 
wished for ‘‘a repose of at least a full half-hour after it’’! 
With every bar of this lucid music one’s ears denied this 
story or even the possibility of it; yet it is a matter of rec- 
ord. Are a few years to mellow the difficulties of a Strauss 
score into easy comprehension? Very probably, and the 
generation after will read the present discussions, hear the 
work and blandly ask what the excitement was all about. 

This Second Symphony is too often tossed aside by those 
who mark off their musical admiration according to dates. 
Of course it is an early work, but Beethoven had not been 
idle since composing the first of the set; besides his deaf- 
ness was becoming noticeable and gave him a much more 
serious view of life; so the stride from the first to this 
symphony was an enormous one. But withal the work 
friendly, and in it there is not yet the touch of the obsti 
nate giant—it is far too amiable for that. In the matter 
of orchestration it sounds simplicity itself, and with the 
Strauss seemed to stand for the antipodes in music. Here, 
too, are innovations in form—one remembers them of old 
and listens for them now, but does not hear them. Innova- 
tions in form? But certainly not after Strauss! And then 
one girds at the staid man from Boston, whose program 
is out of chronological plumb. 

3ut the work has not aged; circumstances alone are at 
fault. The Larghetto is still divinely melodious, and the 
crispness of the final Allegro will outlast its critics. It 
was beautifully played the other evening, was this number, 
and the daintiness of the orchestral tone, with its shim 
mering colors of violin, was altogether in place. 

For the Saturday matinee this program was played: 


Overture, Cockaigne (In London Town)...........+++- scanevadd Elgar 
(First time in New York.) 
Concerto for Piano in E minor, op. 11..........-. peaewaseead Chopin 


Josef Hofmann 
Symphony No. 2, in D major, Op. 73......-+csccscocescesccees . Brahms 
Here the novelty was the first number. Philip Hale in 


his notes writes interestingly about the program of this 


work, which is meant to represent in musical terms a 
glorification of London. But London refuses to be made 
a holiday of for the sake of any composer, and the work 
might be half-soled with any sort of program. 

Read the following and judge for yourself how much 
inspiration for composition may be found in such a cock- 
ney program: The composer allows two imaginary lovers 
to stroll the animated streets of London Town, eventually 
seeking the quiet of a park, where they make foolish love 
to each other. They are interrupted in their al fresco 
performance by a band of Hooligans—whose fathers 
must certainly have come from Nuremberg and at one 
time or another been engaged in the Wagner “Polter- 
abend” scrimmage—and they again return to the streets, 
where a military band is playing with real English zeal. 
The lovers show their good sense by trying to avoid this 
music, and they stray into a church—always a dangerous 
thing for lovers to do unless the groom has a ring and 
serious intentions.” But to help the composer’s love for 
musical form they return to the streets once more and 
give Mr. Elgar an opportunity to ring in the Recapitula- 
tion and Coda—for this work is supposed to be in the 
Sonata form, and of course when one is in a Sonata one 
must do as the Sonata does. 

One does not look to England for masterpieces—British 
composers are still too busy writing works for provincial 
oratorio festivals to study Purcell and take up English 
music where he left it. As a result Elgar’s “Cockaigne” 
disappointed few. It lacks sadly a purpose; it is, in a 
word, empty. The mind fastens on no single incident as 
quarry for thought, and collectively it is meaningless. 
The scoring is far from unusual and the effects are sought 
after crudely 

For the next number there was Hofmann’s playing of 
the E minor Chopin Concerto. It was a fine ensemble per- 
formance. Hofmann treated the work with pianissimo con- 
sideration and cheerfully left out of it many of the usual 
sentimental slurrings which most pianists feel called upon 
to play with hysterical exaggeration. Hofmann’s tempo 
may be open to criticism, inasmuch as it represented lost 
opportunities of contrast. But these are details and fall 
away in the consideration of his work entire. His playing 
of the Romance atoned for many of his past sins and the 
sentiment displayed was not of the mawkish sort. The 
Rondo was done with more spirit than he usually displays, 
and the most redeeming feature in his playing was that it 
seemed really to interest him. Mr, Gericke’s accompani 
ment was all the pianist could have wished. 

The concluding work was Brahms’ D major Symphony 
and if this beautiful reading and performance of it did not 
initiate many unknowing ones into the beauties 
composition then there is no hope for them. It is the most 
easily understood of the four, the most pleasing. As has 
been pointed out by someone, Brahms composed his greater 
works in pairs, the one in contrast to the other; and it 
would seem here that he had tried to atone for the heroic 
sternness of the First Symphony by writing at short in- 
terval this vernal second one, in which there is the mild 
mood of a great man. 

There is the breath of Beethoven in parts of this work— 
the first subject suggests a tempered version of the main 
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WHITNEY TEW 


The Stage—‘ Mr. Whitney Tew proved himeelf a singer of excellent 
capabilities. His voice, which is a bass of great compass, is delightfully 
sympathetic—now full of tenderness, now instinct with passion and 
joy. He could not have been surpassed in his rendering of Schumann’s 
* Der Knabe mit dem Wunderhorn * and Liza Lehmann's curiously weird 
‘ Myself when Young.’ "—July 4, 1901 

London Musical Courier—“ Mr. Whitney Tew's singing was marked 
by a high order of intelligence. He is one of the few singers now before 
the public who possesses the many qualifications that mean success. 
Besides a voice powerful and sympathetic he has a remarkable memory, 
and he never fails to display an intuitive knowledge of the poetic and 
the text. 


In America 
November, 
December 
and January. 


dramatic significance o: 


Schubert and Gebeanene he exhibited great powers of vocalization and 
expression, and a style in singing German 80 thoroughly Teutonic that 
it was hard at times to realize his American origin . . . 
in English were equally impressive.” —July 5, 1901. 


The London Press says of Mr. Tew’s singing: 


In four songs by Bach, Brahms, 
little to desire. r. Tew essay 
hree songs 

success.” —May 23 1 


Ladies’ Field—‘*That fine bass singer, Mr. Whitney Tew, gave the 
first of his recitals in Steinway Halil. Madame Lehmannu’s ‘In Memo- 
riam ’ was a great test of Mr. Tew's manner and inflection, and he sus- 
tained the interest of his audience well throughout it; and it is a 
supremely hard work for a single voice—fragmentery, passionate, 
moody, with its pedal-note of acute sorrow. Mr. 
in possessing a powerful voice of fine quality, and he has both the voice 
and brains for success." — May 25, 1901. 


Daily Telegraph—* Mr. Tew is an artist who commands attention 
and deserves praise. Especially has he the gift of feeling and the power 
of conveying it to others, while in point of intelligence he leaves but 
ed last evening songs of widely con- 
trasting kinds and of various countres, but the manner and spirit pro- 
per to each were o—~ revealed, and the result was @ conspicuous 


Sole 
Representative : 


Henry Wolfsohn 


131 East {7th Street 
NEW YORK, 


Tew is fortunate 
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theme in the first Allegro of Beethoven’s “Eroica”—but 
for the rest it is Brahms at his sunniest. Every movement 
of this symphony is separately beautiful, and as a whole 
the work hangs together as logically as a symphony 
should; be it confessed that in this respect it is quite the 
equal of Beethoven's “Eroica.” 

To reduce the impressions and meanings of music to 
words is frequently to succeed in the absurd. So it is not 
without a great splurge of superlatives that one can try to 
sketch the beauties of this score. One should hear it to 
appreciate the melody of it all; the peace of the Allegro, 
continued in @ more mysterious vein in the singing Adagio; 
then the naive Landler, with its change of rhythm and its 
misplaced accents; and the final Allegro, interrupted by the 
tranquil episodes. As for the scoring, about which so 
many wise heads have been wagged, here let Brahms talk 
for himself: Who of the moderns has gotten such results 
from the strings, for instance, in the first movement, where 
the theme is pitched in their upper register, and in his sym 
pathetic treatment of the horns and ‘cello? And lovers of 
Schumann call this thick scoring! But why this discussion 
at all? There are none so deaf as those who will not heats 

At both concerts were there large audiences. The or 
chestra’s work was better than it has been at any time this 
season. 


New York Musicat League Concert.—Here is the pro 
gram of the concert of the New York Musical League 
(piano department), formerly the Women’s Philharmoni 
Society of New York, announced to be given in Carnegie 
Hall last night, Tuesday, December 17: 





Piano— 
Nocturne, G minor ' ( 
Rigoletto (transcription) Liszt 
Miss Amy Fay 
Vocal 
Te the Queen of My Heart Agatha Gror 
Eclogue Delibe 
Lady Ann Bothwell’s Lament Old Scotch (17th century) 
Miss Rebecca Mackenzie 
Violin Sonata, op. 12, No. 1 Beet 
Edward B. Manning 
Mirage . ; Le 
Dear Sweetheart-Mine A. I 
Sans Amour ( nad 
Chevalier Belle-Et H ‘ 
M Marguerite H 
Piano Concerto Hille 
Miss Ca ne Mabe 
Miss Leila Young at second pian 
Vocal— 
Romanza, fr 1.’ Africaine Meverbeer 
Cant C Celeg 
Dr. Fe 
Niesuns-Joyce Musicates.—Miss Helen Niebuhr and 


Mrs. Florence Joyce are giving some delightful afternoons 
of music at Mrs. Joyce’s studio on Thirty-first street. Mon 
days in December, from § to 7 o'clock. Informa! programs 
are presented, one of which promises to be especially unique 


tet 1’ ‘ 
1g quintet wi’, preset 


and interesting in that a strir ne 
quaint and rarely heard South American music on native 


instruments constructed purposely for 


interpretation 


OBITUARY. 





Constantine Otto Weber. 


CLAIM is made that several errors as to dates, &c., 

appeared in the’ obituary notice of the late Con- 

stantine Weber in THe Musicat Courter of a recent date 
The following is contributed: 

Constantine Otto Weber, musician, composer and teacher, 
died in New Orleans on Wednesday, November 13, 1901 
at the age of fifty-four years. The deceased was a native 
of Germany, a graduate of the Leipsic Conservatory, and 
for more than thirty years a resident of New Orleans, Al 
ways distinguished as a piano teacher, he devoted the first 
period of his life in this city chiefly to the organ, and 
ccupied the position of organist and musical director in 
Temple Sinai, Trinity, and the Unitarian and Jesuits’ 


churches. In his riper years he abandoned this calling for 


the occupation of teaching and composing, and soon rose 

recognition as the most eminent piano teacher in New 
Orleans. Mr. Weber published almost exclusively through 
Leipsic and other Continental houses, and the amount and 





the character of the unpublished compositions left by him 


are not yet 


Ferdinand Quentin Dulcken. 


The old guard, which used to make Steinway Hall 
their artistic headquarters mre than two decades ag 
gradually dying out Death removed from its ranks last 
luesday night. after a lingering illness of several months’ 


duration, one of its proudest pillars, Ferdinand Q. Dulcken, 


amiable man, excellent musician and fertile composer, 
breathed his last at his home in Astoria L I The 
owing data nceerning his life are furnished by an old 
ne whe knew Du ker I ! ely ever since e came 
s country he centenni year 
Ferdinand Dulcken was an Englishman by birth and 
came from a 1sical family. His mothe was Mme 
I se Dulcker great pial her day and a younger 
sister of Ferdinand David, the nce celebrated concert 


master of the Gewandhaus Orchestra at Leipsic, under 
} lor 


Mendelssohr nd er the latter’s deatl 1 


in teacher 


Louise D en in 1828 urric n | n, where she 
made her début in 1829 at one of Mr. Ella’s soirée’, and 
on March 1, 1830, she played at the Philharmonic Society 
ind thereafter at many other important concerts 

As a teacher she was extraordinarily successful, and 
imong her puy may be mentioned the Duchess Kent 
nd the ¢ Princess \ 1, wi upon her ces 
sion to the 1 Madame Dulcl court p 

She n Ay 2, 1850 y-nine vears d 

Fer ind Quentin Dulcken, her son, showed musical 
talent at a early g yl was carefuliy « ¢ ved 
I eT n he ¢ e Consert at Le psi where Y 
vecame a pu] f Mendels n, wl took much interest in 





him, probably through the influence of his uncle, Ferdinand 
David. Dulcken must have been at the time a mere boy, 
for Mendelssohn died in 1847. After graduating from the 
conservatory he successively lived at London, Warsaw, 
Moscow and St. Petersburg, teaching and concertizing 
He came to the United States in 1876, when he acted at 
Steinway Hall as accompanist to the violinist Alfred 


Vivien, who was a member of the Essipoff Concert Cx 
pany. He also appeared during the same season as soloist 
in various concerts at Steinway Hall 

He was an excellent musician and accompanist, traveling 
for a number of years with Remenyi and Wilhelm) 

Aiter his marriage, seventeen years ago, he settled down 
and the last years of his life were spent at Astoria, L. L., 


quietly, but busily, in teaching and composing, Dulcken 








appearing from time to time also at local concerts and tak 
ing an active but unsectarian interest in church music. A 
1 composer he was | fic, his published works numbering 
among which are s e masses, vocal quartets 
nd a great nu ber of pian pieces 
Ferdinand Dulcken was one of the st gen 
l it e 1 } d carte rT me e < ild 
p v find. O tually true, what has been said 
r “ i tie at | 
id T t a “ai ‘ ‘ | T « I ] W 
r is legion He . e news 
I auc ( | x * d 
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FANNIE BLOOMFIELD-ZEISLER 


FOR TERMS AND DATES APPLY TO 


ALINE B. STORY, 356 La Salle Avenue, CHICAGO. 
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2” Direct Communication with European Managers. 

13 rue Bassano (Etoile), PARIS. 


Fletcher Music Method 


EVELYN A. FLETCHER-COPP, 
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EVAN WILLIAMS, 
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Studio No, 10, . . 9 East [7th Street, New York. 
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For Dates, Terms, &c., address 
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Mme. OGDEN CRANE 


Vocal Instruction. 


CARNEGIE HALL, 
56th St. and Seventh Ave. 


STUDIO 1007. 
Tuesdays and Fridays, 12.30 to 4.30. 
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Studio, 3 East [4th St., New York. 
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Cuicaco, December 12, 1901. 


HE Mendelssohn Club’s program at its concert in 
Studebaker Hall, Fine Arts Building, on the even- 
ing of December 17, will be as follows: 


Chorus of Bishops and Priests (from Meyerbeer’s L’ Afri 


BE. . Ccocatcdaneserdutsds sadbalueienrevessocenssewhanddeered Buck 
Aria, Ah! fors é lui (Traviata).. puiicwas badbaondedeeenaseet Verdi 
Mme. Charlotte Maconda 
lo My Turtledove...... Jcdihshstheietawecdieietiakatdewestelne Henschel 
ee Gl TINE, We GB. TO Be vcdcccnccecsescdevccerccccenghebuses Thorn 
Within w Bille cb Raabe! TOW ioc iccccccisscesigccvsresvesess Bartlett 
Madame Maconda, Messrs. Root and Basse and the Mendelssohn 
Club. 


idylle Mongolienne.......... ee ; . Stevenson 
(With four-hand accompaniment.) 


rhe Testament ..Marschner 
~ongs 


Mignon ; Sue tebeedeednsesceeneteventel Gounod 
Oe Met SEER pas dvidenccedesasebasusidkereabectevetacae Chaminade 
Chére Nuit..... de hb USRe Ce CoeseneeeSeNeasETEeOCCeReindel Bacheiet 
Madame Maconda 
By Lowe's im Germedle, cciccsccccsccccevedseceoes ..Von Othegraven 
Bonnie Katrine, op. 23, NO. 2.......eseeeeeee Yon Holstein 
Under Flowering Branches, op. 36, No. 2.. ......-Won Woess 
eee OE: RAE. 0 bc cenccesiascoces «++eeDelibes 


fhe Lost Chord.. isieetaonenies ieee Sullivan- Brewer 

As one of this society’s admirers has said: 

“Few musical societies are so blessed as is the Men- 
delssohn. It has a subscription list which is large enough 
to be closed before the first concert is given, and no single 
tickets are sold. The result of such conditions is an inde- 
pendence which is as delightful as it is exceptional.” 

THe HAMLIN CompPpaANy’s ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Elaine DeSellem, contralto, and Charles Champlin, basso, 
will sing “The Messiah” with the Amateur Musical Club, of 
Battle Creek, Mich., on December 31. The Hamlin Company 
announce the ensuing bookings for December: Charles W. 
Clark, Gaul’s “Holy City,” Chicago, December 5; Indian 
apolis, Ind., December 10; Chicago Orchestra’s Historical 
Program, December 13 and 14. Sue Harrington Furbeck, 
Aurora, December 4; Galesburg, December 6, and Oak 
Park, December 10; Oberlin, Ohio, December 12 and 13. 
George Hamlin, Galesburg, December 6; New York, De 
cember 12 and 16, and Joliet, Ill., December 9. Holmes 
Cowper, Terre Haute, December 4; Oak Park, December 
10, and Chicago, December 10. Sydney Biden, Cincinnati, 
December 5, and Joliet, December Io. 

George Hamlin, tenor; Sydney Biden, baritone, and 
Leon Marx, violinist, will contribute a program at Joliet 





on December 19. On November 22 Holmes Cowper sang 
at Davenport, Ia., with great success. The following press 
notices indicate the enthusiasm which he aroused: 

Mr, Cowper has a pure tenor voice. There is in it not the least 
suggestion of baritone, and though he makes no effort to develop a 
large volume of sound, his tones are sufficiently modulated to give 
beautiful expression to all that he sings. Possibly it was the aria 
“Onaway, Awake!” (Taylor) which pleased the audience especially 
and showed the possibilities of his voice.—Times, Davenport, Ia., 
November 26, 1901. 

Mr. Cowper’s voice is of rare sweetness and purity of tone, and the 
facility with which he handles the high notes and the great range 
of which he is the complete master excited admiration in all! privi- 
leged to hear him. He is assuredly a most remarkable tenor.—Re 
publican, Davenport, Ia., November 26, 1901. 





Holmes Cowper, of Chicago, the celebrated tenor, was the feature 
of the evening, as he did not disappoint the audience. He is the 
possessor of a superb high tenor voice, his upper tones being of 
dulcet clearness and purity, and at the same time his lower register 
gave evidence of much training and careful control, the quality be 
ing exceptional for the compass of his voice. It was his “Jessie, 
the Flower of Dunblane,” that seemed to awaken the audience to 
the sympathetic qualities of his voice, and as the last tones of that 
sweet old Scotch melody died away the singer was greeted with rap 
turous applause. At the conclusion of “An Evening Song” he was 
recalled and sang “Oh, that We Two Were Maying,”’ by Nevin, and 
his Rubinstein selections were of such merit as is seldom heard 
here.— Davenport Leader, November 26, 1901 

a — 

Kubelik, the violinist, will give two recitals at the Audi 
torium, the dates being Thursday evening, January 16, and 
Saturday afternoon, January 18. 


Et eH 
Clara Morris, the actress, will lecture at the Music Hall 
Fine Arts Building, on the evening of January 31 


= ea 


It is announced that Richard Burmeister, the eminent 
pianist, will give a recital in this city on February 13. 
J 
Eduard Zeldenrust, the distinguished Dutch pianist, will 
be heard in a recital at the Music Hall, Fine Arts Build 
ing, on February 28. 
 € 
“Peculiar People I Have Met” will be the subject of 
Max O’Rell’s lecture on January 9, at the Music Hall, Fine 








Mr. Curtiss, director of the Fine Arts Building, and 
Louis Francis Brown, manager of the Music Hall and 
Studebaker Hall, left this city last Saturday, to pay New 
York a business visit. They will return to Chicago on 
Monday, December 16. 

ase = 
EVENTS AT THE AUDITORIUM CONSERVATORY 

Before an appreciative audience Sig. Umberto Beduschi, 
the Italian tenor, who has been engaged by the Chicago 
Auditorium Conservatory, gave an informal concert at the 
Hyde Park Hotel on Tuesday evening, December 10. Er 
rico Sansone and Fay Hill assisted. 

Errico Sansone, of the violin department of the Audi 
torium Conservatory, gave the second recital of his Bach 
series on Wednesday evening, December 11, in Recital 
Hall, Auditorium 

Pupils of H. Stanley Davies, of the dramatic depart 
ment of the Auditorium Conservatory, give the laughable 
farce, ““Who’s to Win Him?” on Monday, December 16. 

Miss Lillian Sargent will give a piano recital at the Au 
ditorium Conservatory on Thursday evening, December 19 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Dickson, directors of the School 
of Acting of the Auditorium Conservatory, will entertain 
the members of their classes on Wednesday evening, De 
cember 18, in the parlors of the Conservatory 

Robert Stevens, of the piano department of the Audi 
torium Conservatory, will give the first of a series of Bach 
recitals on Saturday afternoon, December 21 

A new choral society to be known as the Auditorium 
Choral Club is being organized under the direction of Her 
man L. Walker. The purpose is to study and present, in a 
series of concerts, the lighter choral works and part songs 
of the best composers 

st =< 

“When a young artist raises his terms he limits his 
field and makes more difficult the arrangement of his en 
gagements,” said a prominent Western manager the other 
day. “There are about a dozen clubs which can pay so 
much,” he continued, “but the rest are unable to reach that 
sum.” 

It appears, however, that the young artist is not always 
ready to appreciate these facts 

Thus the manager has difficulties with which to contend 
He works day and night, and secures for his budding artist 
seven or eight engagements 

The press in the small towns where these seven or eight 
appearances are made prints glowing accounts: “No such 
singer ever before visited the county of Z “Such art 
is art indeed; Melba will soon be outshone.” Or, in the 
case of a tenor: “He reminds one of de Reszké.” 

Then the head of the youthful artist is turned 

With a triumphant air he greets his manager, and de 
clares: ‘It was all a tremendous success. But there wasn’t 
enough in it for me.” 

The manager ventures to suggest something about his 
percentage 

But the youthful artist hasn’t his pocketbook with him 
just as present. “I must raise my concert fee!” he sim 
ply exclaims. 

And the manager’s troubles begin 

a €& 


In. May, 1902, Victor Heinze will leave Chicago for a 
six months’ sojourn in Europe 


SJ < 


Bruno Steindel has given his exclusive management to 
Dunstan Collins for the season of 1902-03. He will also 
tour several weeks with the Steindel Company. Mr. Col- 
lins states that he has never known a company to give 
such excellent satisfaction as the Steindel Company has 
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nM 4f 4 STENCEL == 


839 Carnegie Hall, | 
New York. 


Will appear in New York this Season after her remarkable Berlin debut. 





















R. WATKIN MILLS 


England’s Eminent Basso, 
In America, April, May, June, 1902. 


CAN BE SECURED FOR 


ORATORIO AND RECITALS. -csscsssssssnttttt 





Under the Sole Direction of 


W. SPENCER JONES, 
BROCKVILLE, CANADA. | 





CHARLES W. 


CLARK 


BARITONE. 


Under Exctusive Management 
THE HAMLIN COMPANY, 
514 Kimball Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





Mendelssohn Trio Club. 


Alexander Saslavsky, Violin Victor Sérlin, Violoncello 
Charles Gilbert Spross, Piano. 
Hotel Majestic, Tuesday Afternvons, Jan. 7, 28, Feb. 11, 
March 4, at 3 o'clock. 
Subscriptions can be made at Ditson’s, 867 Broadway. 
Tickets One Dollar. 





Mendelssohn Hail, Thursday, December. 19, 3 P. M. 


First presentation of the Song Cycle 


“The Trend of Time,” ws 


Mrs. Seabury Ford, Miss Marguerite Hall, MacKenzie Gordon, 
Harry Girard. Victor Harris, Conductor. 


Reserved Seats $1.00 and $1.50, at E. Schuberth Co. 
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this season. He already has booked these artists for Warren, the well-known baritone, at the Chicago Audi- 


several return dates a year ahead. 
eS <= 


Elizabeth Edwards, who is studying witn William A. 
Willett at the Chicago Auditorium Conservatory, recently 
sang with success before the Rogers Park Woman’s Club. 

ee 

Hazel Harrison, the young pianist, who recently made 
a brilliant début before the Amateur Club, of Chicago, is 
a pupil of Victor Heinze, of the Fine Arts Building. 

Mary Peck THomMson. 

The following estimates of Mary Peck Thomson, the 
exceptionally gifted soprano, will be read with interest: 

Her voice is a fine mezzo soprano, excellent to begin with through 
the gift of nature, and now possessed of that charm which culture 
alone can bring. She became a favorite with her audience at once, 
and every number she sang only served to strengthen the bond of 
sympathy.—Minneapolis Tribune 


Her enunciation is delightfully clear and distinct. Her singing-was 
a rare treat, the equal of which has perhaps never been heard here.— 


Watseka Blade. 


Miss Thomson's voice combines singular sweetness with power, 
and is of wide range. Her selections gave an opportunity for variety 
in expression and in this she excels.—Topeka Daily Capital 


She has a rich, full voice of velvety softness and an ideal tempera 


ment for a concert singer.—Minneapolis Journal. 


Miss Mary Peck Thomson, of Chicago, took the leading part in 
the program and succeeded in completely captivating her audience 
with a fine voice and charming manner.—South Bend Sunday News 

In addition to singing in public, Miss Thomson is 
teaching a large and promising class of pupils at the Fine 
Arts Building. 


Pd Pd 
—_ _ 


Glenn Hall has made a contract with Dunstan Collins 
to tour for ten weeks next season in joint recitals witl 
some artist to be announced later. 

Se = 

A musical monologue, “The Christmas Star,” and three 
one act plays, “St. Valentine’s Day,” “Palmistry” and the 
“Sisters,” were given on Tuesday evening, December 10, 
under Miss Lumm’s direction, by students in the dramatic 
department at the American Conservatory. Such work is 
truly educational, and to persons not familiar with thes¢ 
recitals the finish which characterized the entire program 
must have been a surprise. Those who took part were: 
Messrs. Palmer, Lennon and Kirkland, Mrs. Staples. and 
the Misses Lewis, Phill 
and Abell 





ps, Holmes, Buffington, Benedict 


= <= 
“There is just one distinguished pianist whom every- 
one is ready to turn out to hear on such a stormy night 
as this promises to be and that is Madame Bloomfield- 
Zeisler,” said a well-known local pianist at one of the Chi- 
cago conservatories this afternoon. And this local pian 
ist’s friend, a tenor, who, on very excellent authority, is 
said to resemble the hero of a well-known present day 
novel by a very estimable author, rushed off to hurry 
through a Christmas rehearsal, so that he might not keep 
the other waiting when the time should come for them 
to tramp together through the snow and hear Madame 

Bloomfield-Zeisler play to-night 

FREDERICK WARREN'S RECITAI 

Arthur Somervell’s cycle of twelve songs, the words of 
which are from Tennyson’s beautiful creation, “Maud,” 


formed the first part of the program given by Frederick 


torium Conservatory on the afternoon of December 12. 
Mr. Warren sang with much expression, and, when occa- 
sion demanded, his numbers were full of dramatic in- 
tensity. Later the singer contributed before his apprecia- 
tive and essentially musical audience the ensuing group of 
American and English ballads: “In Haven,” Elgar; 
“When Katie Tuned the Old Guitar,” Bird; “Spanish 
Serenade,” Bird; “A Good Excuse,” Foote; “The West 
Wind Croons in the Cedar Trees,” MacDowell; “My 
Love and I Sat Close Together,” MacDowell; “Irish 
Love Song,” Lang; “To My First Love,” Lohr; “You'd 
Setter Ask Me,” Lohr; “Long Ago in Alcala,” Messager. 

The accompanist was Zella Marshall, a young pianist 
of considerable ability. 


A recent caller at the Chicago office of THz Musica 
CovukierR was Electa Gifford, the soprano. Under the di- 
rection of Charles R. Baker, of the Fine Arts Building, 
Miss Gifford has been filling important Western engage- 
ments, owing to which she was compelled to decline two 
important New York appearances. In the East Miss 
Gifford sings with the Boston Orchestra and with Paur’s 
Orchestra. As is well known, her New York début, on 
November 30, was a decided success 


S <= 


Mabelle Crawiord, the contralto, is having a busy sea 
son. This artist, who, like Miss Gifford, is under the 
management of Charles R. Baker, will be heard here, 
with the Apollo Club, in “The Messiah,” on Christmas 
night. It would be interesting to hear Miss Gifford and 
Miss Crawford in a joint recital. 


eS & 

Many musicians will attend the Spiering Quartet’s con- 
cert in Music Hall, Fine Arts Building, on December 17 
The Chicago Tribune recently printed an interesting rec- 
ord of work accomplished here by this skilled organiza- 


tion 
“For eight years the Spiering Quartet has struggled for 
existence,” said the writer, “and only the indomitable will 


of its founder has kept it from the dissolution to which 
the indifference of the public seemed determined to force 
it. Its founder would not give up, however. He believed 
that in time he could attract a number of charming music 
admirers sufficient to enable his organization to live, and 
he felt that Chicago as a music centre must needs have 
such an organization 

“Eight years of labor, of sacrifice and of money seem 
now to have brought the regard he believed would come— 
this season the quartet concerts promise to be self-support 
ing. The condition is a most gratifying one, and, although 
the music public’s duty can scarcely be called done until 
patronage sufi cient to do more than merely meet present 
expenses is accorded, yet one can but congratulate Mr. 
Spiering on the success which he seems finally to have 
won through his determination and courage. He, too, has 
learned by the past years, however. He has learned that 
programs of string quartets alone will not find favor here, 
at least not yet, and he has wisely conceded to public prefer 
ence, and now offers chamber music evenings varied in 
character, 

“The first of these evenings attracted an audience of ex 
ceptionally choice musical quality to Music Hall last even- 
ing, and the size of the audience, as well as the appre 
ciation it lent the performance, told that the seed sown in 
years past now are beginning to bear good fruit.” 


Cuicaco Musicat COLLEGE. 

Many hundreds of students daily attend the Chicago Mu- 
sical College, where inspiration and knowledge are gained. 
Among the pupils are vocalists and instrumentalists of ex- 
ceptional talent, whose names are destined to become fa- 
miliar to the world of music. 

The great success of the Chicago Musical College’s 
faculty concert, recently given in the Studebaker Hall, Fine 
Arts Building, has been referred to in a previous article 
The program was of so excellent a character that it may 
well be printed in full: 

Overture, Merry Wives of Windsor - Nicolai 


Orchestra (under the 


rection of Felix Borowski) 
Organ, Fantaisie in D oe Callaerts 
Dr. Louis Falk 
Vocal, Polonaise, Mignon : ae Thomas 
Mabel Geneva Sharp. 
Piano Concerto, op. 20 cones pueeve Wieniawski 
Maurice Rosenfeld 
Reading, The Legend of the White Swan.. Parker 
Lillian Woodward Gunckel 
Organ obligato, Vernon d’Arnalle 
Orchestra, Albumblatt Wagner 
Vocal, aria, Di Quella Pira (Il Trovatore) Verdi 


Charles Gauthier, 


Violin, Concerto No. 2, F sharp minor.. Vieuxtemps 
Walter Schulze 
Vocal, duet, Parle Moi de ma Mere (Carmen) Bizet 
Miss Sharp and M. Gauthier 
ese & 


Artists who consented to assist Mrs. Luella Clark Emery 
at her class musicale on December 9 were Mrs. Aimee J. 
Richmond, soprano, and members of the Mendelssohn 
Trio 

== <= 

On December 12 at the second ballad concert in the 
Music Hall, Fine Arts Building, under the auspices of the 
Clayton F. Summy Company, the artists who took part 
were Mme. Ragna Linné, soprano; Miss Elaine De Sellem, 
contralto; Claude Cunningham, baritone; W. C. E. See- 
boeck, pianist, and Mrs. Nellie Bangs Skelton, accompan- 
ist. Composers represented on the extensive program were 
F. Lynes, Geo. L. Tracy, H. N. Bartlett, John A. Car 
penter, Noel Johnson, Clayton Johns, Denza, De Koven, 
Elisa Mazzucato Young, Constantih v. Sternberg, Rach 
inoff, J. B. Campbell, Joseph Gahm, F. S. Hastings, 
lf Weidig, Mrs. Charles S. Hardy, C. Welleby, C. B 
Hawley, W. C. E. Seeboeck, F. W. Wodeil, Edith Swep- 
stone, Susan Weare Hubbard, Dudley Buck, Guy d’Harde- 






lot and Grieg 

Herbert Butler, violinist, has been engaged to tour for 
ten weeks in recitals with Glenn Hall next season under 
the management of Dunstan Collins. 

eS <& 

Among promising pupils of Mary M. Shedd, who teaches 
the American Method of Singing at the Auditorium Build 
ing, are Irene Briggs, Anna Rosengreen, Hazel Lucile 
Jameson, Harry Canevin, Hardie Pitzele, F. S. Bingham, 
O. Rohn, A. Rosengreen and L. Miller 


@ « 


The recitals given recently at Aurora, IIl., by Birdice 
Blye Richardson, the gifted pianist, was commented upon 
is follows by the local press: 

Mrs. Richardson’s playing is marked by a grace and poetry of 
nterpretation, a beauty of tone, a charm of expression and a per 


fection of finish that belong truly to the greatest artists.—The Aurora 
Daily News, Nowember 20, 1901 

Thoroughly at ease, with a gracious and delightful personality, she 
charmed her audience with her beautiful and artistic playing. She 


plays with great expression and ease and repose that is astonishing 


hen one considers the effects she produces. Her touch is clear 
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LOUDON G. CHARLTON 


Carnegie Hall, 
9 NEW YORK, 


Announces under his Exclusive Management—SEASON 1901-1902— 


Transcontinental Tour in SONG RECITAL—November to April. 


ZELDENRUST,. .. . Pianist 


November to April. 


Ee 


November and December only. 


MACONDA, ... . . Soprano 
FISK, . . Contralto 


oe _—__DATESBS, 
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Pianiste 
Contralto 


eee 
lt | 
WEBB-GARDNER, . 
VAN den HENDE,. . . 


Mme. LILLIAN NORDICA. 
| 


. Soprano 
*Cellist 











SINGLE OR EN TOUR, NOW BOOKING————————® 


HOFMANN,. . . Baritone 
LEONORA JACKSON,. Violiniste 


By arrangement with Jackson & WAKEFIELD. 
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In the South and East. 






Tenor 
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and firm, and her technic leaves little to be desired. The program 
was varied enough to show her power, and the hearty applause and 
encores testified to the enthusiasm she aroused.—Aurora Daily Ex- 
press, November 20, 1901. 


se <= 


On the afternoon of December 21, under the auspices 
of the American Conservatory, Kimball Hall, a Mozart- 
Haydn recital will be given by prominent members of the 
faculty. 

Se << 

The musical portion of the Arché Club’s program of 
December 13 has been arranged by D. A. Clippinger, of 
Kimball Hall. 

Ss <= 

Genevieve Clark Wilson has given her exclusive man- 
agement to Dunstan Collins for the balance of the pres- 
ent season and for the season of 1902-03. 


For the third annual artists’ recital of the Piano Stu- 
dents’ Club, Freeport, Ill., Theodore Spiering and Mau- 
rice Aronson have been engaged to give a violin and 
piano recital. 

SE <= 

Clara G. Trimble will sing with the Apollo Club, Den- 
ver, Col., on January 9, and at Kansas City on Febru- 
ary 4. 

Se & 

That a city of Chicago’s dimensions did not tender to 
the Pittsburg Orchestra a more enthusiastic and spon- 
taneous welcome may appear, to the uninitiated, to be a 
matter of surprise. But it must be taken into considera- 
tion that from the beginning of the year to the end of it, 
Chicago is fairly saturated with orchestral music. Like- 
wise, it must be remembered that with their own con- 
ductor members of the local orchestra and subscribers to 
the regular series of local events are understood to be 
quite satisfied. 

The two anniversary concerts given at the Auditorium 
on December 9 and 10 were under the local management 
of Charles R. Baker, %ho engaged not only the Pittsburg 
Orchestra, but four soloists for these events. 

William H. Sherwood interpreted Liszt's Concerto, No. 
1, in E flat. Seldom has this artist played more brilliantly 
and with finer effect, though he was at some disadvantage 
owing to lack of sufficient rehearsals with the orchestra. 
At the conclusion of the fourth movement he received an 
ovation and was compelled to contribute an encore, 

“Home, Sweet Home,” and “Auld Lang Syne” on one 
night! That was what we heard! For Victor Herbert 
introduced the latter as a theme in his somewhat noisy 
but “taking” “Auditorium Festival March,’ composed for 
the occasion, and the former was sung by Suzanne Adams 
as au encore. Since, on a former occasion, of similar 
nature, Madame Patti sang it at the Auditorium. 

Now, if Miss Adams had sung “Home, Sweet Home,” 
well she might be forgiven for introducing it. But she 
did not sing it well. The enunciation, expression, tone 
coloring—all were imperfect. And she embellished the 
final cadence of the last stanza with a high note, which 
seemed to be somewhat uncalled for. Her fine soprano 
voice was more effective in Verdi's Aria from “Traviata,” 
but she seemed to be suffering from a cold. The or- 
chestra gave selections by Wagner, Herbert and Tschai- 
kowsky. Victor Herbert conducted with characteristic 
spirit. 

On the second night Mr. Herbert introduced to Chicago 
his symphonic poem, “Hero and Leander.” Tschaikowsky’s 
Symphony No. 6, op. 74, and Wagner's Vorspiel, ‘Die 
Meistersinger,”’ were the remaining contributions. 


PERMANENT ADDRt SS: 


Sembrich sang the aria from Bellini’s ‘““Norma” and 
created such a furore that she had to give three encores. 
She was in superb voice, and her manner was more charm- 
ing than ever. 

Esther Feé played the first two movements of Bruch’s 
G minor Concerto. The young artist was well received and 
enthusiastically encored. To be placed on such a program 
was a trial for any youthful violinist. Her playing illus- 
trated that she possesses exceptional talent, and that before 
her undoubtedly lies a brilliant future. 


Se <= 


Madame Bloomfield-Zeisler’s concert at the Music Hall, 
Fine Arts Building, last evening was a great artistic 
achievement. An extended review of the remarkably com- 
prehensive program, together with to-day’s and _ to-mor- 
row’s glowing tributes in the Chicago papers, will constitute 
the first part of the next Chicago letter in THE MusIcaL 
CourIER. 

To-day someone referred to Madame Zeisler as one “di 
vinely gifted.” This person must have been present at her 


recital in Chicago last night. May HAMILTON. 








FRITZ KREISLER. 


HE well-known violinist, Fritz Kreisler, arrived here 

a few days ago on the Etruria for his American tour, 

and there is every evidence of big success for him again 

this season. He will make his first appearance with the 

New York Philharmonic Orchestra on December 20 
and 21. 

Many are the stories of how the renowned violinist 
enraptured his fellow passengers one evening during the 
voyage, and the following, from the New York Herald of 
December 16, gives a true version of it: 


Meanwhile the sea-worn Cunarder had found her pier and was 
leaning wearily against it—topheavy with Christmas mail and 
freighted with strange tales. One of these has to do with a vio 
linist, who, during the voyage, entranced the saloon passengers with 
melody. When embarking at Liverpool there had floated aboard 
with him a story of a sweet-toned and ancient Stradivarius, an 
instrument for which the owner was said to have paid a fabulous 
sum, 

Fritz Kreisler is the name of the violinist. Many of the passen 
gers knew of him through having read of how he had come into 
fame on a happy night in Berlin, when Ysaye, famed soloist, had 
been unable to proceed, and Kreisler had continued the performance, 
winning many laurels and vast applause. 

But it was around this noted Stradivarius of his that most interest 
clung. Violinists are many, but “Strads’’ are few, and although, as 
some cynic has observed, they derive their chief value from their 
rarity, there were none among the Etruria’s saloon passengers who 
were not more than eager to hear strains from an instrument of 
such antiquity and renown, 

So Kreisler was appealed to and Kreisler consented. The pleaders 
had thought it delicate to make no reference to the Stradivarius, 
urging only that they wished to hear the violinist, and when at the 


Saturday night concert he gave selections the entire saloon listened 
breathlessly, to cheer mightily at the end. And some were so 


affected that they spoke in emotional and broken words of that 
superb violin—an instrument that was so sweet toned and so witch 
ing. They might have been talking about that wonderful violin 
yet had not the artist innocently mentioned that his own was in 
some inaccessible place in the baggage room and that he had bor 
rowed for the occasion a cheap, broken and spavined instrument 


from one of the stewards. 


According to a Berlin telegraphic correspondent of the 
Staats-Zeitung, the concert of Paderewski in Posen proved 
a great national demonstration, a part of the receipts being 
given to charity. The same telegraphic dispatch states that 
the concert which took place on December 12 in Bremen 
was a great artistic success, but that on account of the high 


prices the hall was not crowded. 


: z= EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE : 
KIMBALL HALL, vi A Vi ; N T ANNA MILLAR, 
L enor 540 FULTON STREET, 
CHICAGO. y BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Strauss and Miscellaneous Recitals, Mendelssohn Hall, New York, December 12 and 16, respectively. 





SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


ORATORIOS. 


PHILADELPHIA 


ORCHESTRA. 


PESTIVALS. 


FRITZ SCHEEL, Conductor. 


OFFICE: 
1520 CHESTNUT STREET. 








NOTE: Touring the South in January and February. 
Touring the Middle West and East in March. 


WM. WORTH BAILEY, 


THE BLIND PHENOMENON. 


SUPPORTED BY 


ELIZABETH NORTHROP and EDWIN M. SHONERT. 


R. E. JOHNSTON, Manager, St. James Building, Broadway and 26th St., New York City. 


EVERETT PIANO USED EXCLUSIVELY. 


Touring Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Michigan in April. 
Touring Wisconsin, North Dakota and Manitoba in May. 





Boston 
(Music 
Wotes. 


Hore. Bevrevue, } 





17 Beacon Srreer, 
Boston, Mass., December 14, 1901. 


SARGENT-GOODELLE, several of 
whose pupils were heard last winter at recitals 





and concerts, has just received many compli- 
ments for the work of one of her pupils, Robert C. Adams, 
of Boston. Recently he sang at a musical festival in 
Augusta, Me. He was splendidly received, and the Au- 
gusta papers had the following flattering things to say of 
him: ‘The first solo was sung by Robert C. Adams, and 
at once claimed the attention of the audience and chorus. 
His voice, a rare baritone, together with a supersensitive 
musical temperament, made his interpretation of the two 
delightful songs by Gertrude Beane most enjoyable. The 
hearty applause accorded him was a flattering compliment 
to his ability.” 

Madame Goodelle came to Boston last winter and has 
so thoroughly ‘established herself in this city that she is 
at her Huntington Chambers studio both Wednesday and 
Saturday. The recitals given by Madame Goodelle’s 
pupils last spring in Haverhill were spoken of as unusu- 


ally excellent in every respect. 
s << 


On Tuesday evening the members and friends of the 
Waltham Musical Club had the pleasure of hearing for 
the first time Homer A. Norris’ new work, “The Flight 
of the Eagle,” a musical setting of selections from Walt 
Whitman’s “Leaves of Grass.” It was performed under 
the direction of the composer. The assisting artists were 
Miss Laura Van Kuren, soprano; Robert Hall, tenor; 
Archibald Ellis, baritone, and Miss Edith Currie, accom- 
panist. The music is spoken of as being delightful. Many 
musicians from Boston attended the concert 

Mr. Norris has already received several offers from out 
of town societies to perform the work, two or more of 
them being from New York city. 


Ss << 


During the season Mr. Wilder will give a series of 
pupils’ recitals at his studio on the first and third Mon- 
day evenings of each month. The third one, on December 
16, will be given Miss Caroline E. Leinbach, assisted by 
Miss Florence E. Garvin 


st & 


At the New England Conservatory of Music, on 
Wednesday evening, the recital was given by E. Mahr’s 
Quartet Class. Edson W. Morphy, 1899, first violin; 
George P. Chatterley, second violin; Albert J. Stephens, 





New Hotel Bellevue. 
NEW, MODERN, FIREPROOF HOTEL. 
BEACON STREET (near Tremont Street), 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Central Location. European Plan 
EARVEY & WOOD. 


HENRIETTE WEBER 


Pianist and Accompanist. 
INSTRUCTION. For Terms, Dates, &c., address 


Studio: 60 West 39th St. | ARNOLD SOMLYO, Mgr., 
Phone : 2058-38. CARNEGIE HALL, New York. 


Baldwin Piano used. 





Concert Direction .. . 


W. ADLINGTON, 


22 Old Burlington Street, 
SOLE AGENT FOR LONDON, ENGLAND, 


I. J. PADEREWSKI 


And other eminent Artists, 
Vocal and Instrumental. 


TOURS and CONCERTS ARRANGED. 
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viola; Leroy P. Burnham, violoncello, assisted by Diony- 
sio Cericola, clarinet. 
e = 
Chambord Giguére, violinist, gave a recital, with the 
assistance of Miss Gertrude Walker, soprano, and Frank 
La Raine Chamberlain, flutist, under the auspices of the 
Daudelin School of Music, in Association Hall, on Tues- 
day evening. Mr. Giguére is laureate at the Royal Con- 
servatory at Brussels. 
Se = 
Car! Faelten’s recital in Steinert Hall, on Tuesday even 
ing, was attended by a large and enthusiastic audience 
The program, which was given last week in these col 
umns, was a rare musical treat. Mr. Faelten played in his 


usual charming style. 


The prize of $600 for an original work for chorus and 
orchestra, offered last year by the New England Conserv- 
atory of Music, not having been awarded by the judges, 
is again offered for ccmpetition 


Ihe prize will be awarded for the best work for mixed 
chorus, solos and orchestra, with English text, either sa 


cred or secuiar in character, limited to four solo parts, the 
time of performance to be from thirty to sixty minutes 
The work may be in the form of a one act serious opera 
if the composer so chooses. The restriction to solo voices 
applies to principal parts, not to small parts which might 
be assigned to chorus singing. In case of opera, no ob 
jection is made to change of scene 

There are practically no limitations in regard to the 


size of the orchestra, except that it is not expected that 


any number of instruments unusual in symphonic orches 
tras will be used. A piano score and jull orchestral score 
must accompany the work The composer must furnish 
correct and complete orchestral parts if the conservatory 
ranges to give public perior nce 
[he competition is open to ail composers, born or resi 
dent for five years in the United States. The judges will 


be George W. Chadwick, Pro Horatio W. Parker and 


Frank Van der Stucken 





The establishing of ‘students’ performances” o } 
evenings and Saturday afternoons Bijou has proved 
very popular 

ZH 
The Dorchester Choral Society will give its fifth cones 


on December 17, in Whiton Hall, Dorchester Woman’ 


/> 


Clubhouse 


. 
William H. O'Brien, of East Boston, is to be the soloist 
at the municipal concert in the new Dorchester High 


School December 19 


The mid-winter concert of “The Singers,” of Newton 
Centre will be held at Bray Hall on December 19 
{the Holy 


solemnis,”” and a 


The program will include Max Bruch’s “Flight 





Family.”” a portion of Gounod’s “Missa 





Christmastide motet, composed by the conductor of the 
club, George A. Burdett. 


eS & 

Kubelik is to give his Boston audience on Wednesday 
afternoon, January 1, a program exclusively devoted to 
the compositions of Paganini. No violinist of the present 
century has attempted such a task as Kubelik has set him- 
self in this announcement, and Boston is the first Amer 
ican city to hear Kubelik in such a program 


Ss = 


The program for Miss Lunde’s concert on Tuesday af 


ternoon is announced as follows: 


Schwanenlied : Hartmann 
Die Lorelei... I 
Fruhlingsgruss ‘ Decker 
Miss Lunde 
Etude, op. 36 Arensky 
Valse Rachmaninoft 
La Jongleuse Moszkowsk 
Miss de Olloc 
Sommernatten (Summer Night) Moller 
Traet (The Tree) Lasser 
Lokkeleg (Luring Calls) Lasser 
Mens jeg venter (W e I Wait) Grieg 
Hytten (The Hut Grieg 
Seraillets Have (While I Wait) Sjogren 
Hun er Min (She Is Mine W inge 
Miss Lunde 
elle, Ver ae Napoli Lisz 
Miss de Ollog 
Y I e Me, Wor Y ? B. E. W f 
Mot Kvoeld (Twilight) Ag Gronda 
R (Amber) Sinding 


Kuner iH ngd ( g ( 
Ka Knusdatte 
Miss I] ¢ 

\ rning with I an composers was given Friday 
morning before the Chromatic Club. The program in 
cluded selections from Vannuccini, Verdi, Viotti, Mattei, 
losti, Rossini and Scarlatti The vocal numbers 
given by Miss Dietrick and Miss Castle, both. of 





recentiy have studied with Vannuccini in Florence 
-oncerto by Viotti Dr. J. A. Jeffrey took the pian 


and the violinist was Miss Velevny, a young Russian girl 





n her teens. An impromptu contribution to the pro 
gram was that of Mrs. Edith Noyes Porter, violinist, who, 
1 


by invitation of the president of the club, Mrs. Richard 


Hamlen Jones, who presided, played her own composi 


tions, “European Sketches.” The Chromatic Club. which 
numbers about sixty members, with several honorary 
members, is now in its fifteenth season of musical work 


At other meetings this season there will be a Polish-B 


hemian morning, one of British music German day, a 
Scandinavian morning and one for compositions by 





American writers, as well as rel morning. The 
after a morning devoted to Russian com- 


¢ 


posers, with a meeting given over to the works of Liszt 








A rec choral m sung a cap y 
fiitv voices e Boston Singing Club. under the di 
I H. G. Tucl was given on Thursday evening 


at the home of Josiah Bradlee, on Marlboro street, in 
the course of which three new compositions of Mr. Brad- 


lee’s were sung 


RESIGNATION OF M. GUILMANT. 


R’ SPECTING the resignation by M. Guilmant of his 
position as organist at La Trinité, we glean the 


llowing from the Paris papers 


rhis event will not astonish those who know how 
trained for many years have been the relations between 


the curé of the parish and the organist. The strain went 
on till a rupture took place. We will not enter into detail 
1 


of all the proceedings of the curé of La Trinité; we 


nentior y r the ‘ ce and repairs of the 
Cavaillé Coll orgar he made irrangements absolutely con 
t y te e de S M. Gi nt, who was not even 
onsulted. Quite recently this singular clergyman has 
shown such a want of regard and su a forgetfulness of 
the most elementary convenances that M. Guilmant, to 
protect his self respect, did not hesitate to send in his 
ré¢ Z t I 

‘While we regret that his premature resignation de- 
prives the congregation of La Trinité of one of their 


t but approve the determina- 


tion of the eminent professor of the Conservatory. Let 


s hope that he w give pub compensation by 
resuming his series f organ concerts at the Trocadero, 
and by opening ox ionally to his friends the door of the 
temple of music which he has erected at his residence at 
Meudon 

M. Ch. Quef, who for more than two years has been 
choir organist, has been called to succeed M. Guilmant 
We congratulate m sincerely M. Ch. Quef will be 


succeeded at the choir orgat by M André Coedes 


ist of Saint Leu.” 


JEANNETTE DURN The Daily Northwestern, of Osh 
kos Wis., printed the ensuing appreciative estimate of 
Jeannette Durt recital, given there recently: 

The young lies e ( greg r ( r I led pe aps 
etter n they knew when t selected M Jeannette Durno and 

r r lect It was not 

t cs € e | re evening € . easure t 

r t « r € f kind of 
r t ‘ | stayed 
€ nder ‘ ert, but 
be z . gree of ¢ sias 
€ elle re 2 wed g w in, and 
€ c 2 a ha a 
i er Oshk r 2g j f r rn 
Miss Durn t P g nf al to her 
ge ps, and wit! n al 1 It is ere ng know 
r ‘ er w s and style upon his 
N 1 " f Leschetizky 
2 ! te er A e ol 
d g " 
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Direction for Concert, Opera and Drama, JOSEPH SMITH, 5 Via Rondinelli, FLORENCE, ITALY. 





January, February and March, 





EUGEN 


The Eminent Pianist 


1903. Those organizations and managers who 


one or more concerts are requested to make immediate application. 


WA LEBER T 


has arranged with Mr. JOSEPH SMITH for a Tour of FORTY CONCERTS ONLY, during the months of 








may be desirous of arranging 
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R. JOSEPH SMITH HAS THE HONOR TO ANNOUNCE THAT 


HE HAS ARRANGED FOR A TOUR IN THE UNITED STATES, 
CONSISTING OF ALIMITED NUMBER OF CONCERTS ONLY, DURING 

















JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1903, OF THE CELEBRATED 


Kaim Orchestra o Munich, 


HE FAME OF MR. WEINGARTNER AND OF THE ORGANIZATION 
WHICH HE HAS UNDER HIS PERMANENT DIRECTION DIS- 
PENSES WITH ANY COMMENT WHATEVER AS TO THE ARTISTIC 
IMPORTANCE OF THIS ANNOUNCEMENT..... ccc .cceneenecccccees 





DIRECTED BY 














FELIX 


Telegrams : 


Smith-Rondinelli- Florence 


WEINGARTNER. 


Kindly address all communications to 


Concert and Theatrical Direction JOSEPH SMITH, 


5 Via Rondinelli, 
Florence, italy. 
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Greater New York. 


New York, December 16, 1901. 


mem ARTE CROSS-NEWHAUS bade a hun- 
dred guests to her suite of studios on 
Sunday night, and none neglected com- 
ing. Madame Newhaus presented the fol- 
lowing artists: Mrs. Zillah Pratt, Miss 
Beatrice Fine, Miss Jeanne Arone, Miss 
Bessie Bonsall, Miss Ida Simmons, Oley Speaks, Robert 
Hosea, Frederick Hoffmann, with Miss Henriette Weber, 
Miss Emilie Illsley and F. W. Riesberg at the piano, 

All these singers are either artists of present high stand- 
ing, or of coming importance. Their French diction they 
have gained from Madame Newhaus, an authority, and 
the general elegance and finish of style come from her. 
This was the program: 





RIT OINDE, as snciciccntentvsasiepavasiacredascvindieceveaeee 
Mr. Hoffmann, 

PED. bv dicnvdnvahendenatudewetrdaddscesahbesed yiese<den coueier Medcalf 

Rate THe CORONER DONMIIIE, oiiicesccesniseviccccsssrccvendets Franz 

DEE ccenscavccsateevesveuddeedetusabe cuevendonsseteenserctoete Bemberg 

Mrs. Pratt. 

Famine, F GMB ccc cccccncesvesdevesctisdessdarsessevstveveesos Chopin 
Miss Simmons, : 

NS Te isc cise dcuhancsindtsdbebskdccdesesainun Leoncavallo 





Toujours a Toi Tschaikowsky 


Ril SRN 6c6cnctnadsausastnacenteaadebiserescsaesccioddeicaientie Puccini 
Miss Fine. 
Mon cceur s’ouvre 4 ta voix (Samson et Dalila).........Saint-Saéns 
Miss Bonsall. 
Andante con moto (Concerto, G minor).................: Mendelssohn 
Mr. Hoffmann. 
Je suis encore tout étourdie (Mamon)...............eeeeeeeees Massenet 
Miss Arone, 
ME SD ci cdavadecrcctnuenearennscwoddsdesiodecdewavets Eleanor Smith 
Had a Horse, a Finer No One Ever Saw............. Old Hungarian 
Pb hd ccataveduesbaiiiragdersebedaguedsdsccuessedscned Oley Speaks 
Mr. Speaks. 

PED Succcavddeehpeduscsensiwenekiraredespetcomenetucanses Dvorak 
Sey Scccksacedahsenseennaesseababeahddess bbceddphdouwuedesal Godard 
Miss Simmons. 

Re I I ids ba dso tbccodkecedeccucsedercesscees Massenet 


Miss Bonsall and Mr. Hoffmann, 

The audience listened with appreciation, and Madame 
Newhaus received many compliments on her studio mu- 
sicale. Among those present were Mr. and Mrs. W. D. 
Ellis, Mr. and Mrs. Gage Tarbell, Mr. and Mrs. Olin D 
Gray, Mrs, Alexander Striker. Mr. and Mrs. C. C. Mur- 
phy, Dr. and Mrs. Jamison, Miss A. L. Amendt, Mr. and 
Mrs. Mitchell, Mr. and Mrs. Henri Gargan, Mr. and Mrs 
Sylvester Blood, J. H. Beggs, Mr. Trisidder and many 
others 


= <= 


The Rescue Society furnished an audience, which for 
total lack of sympathy reminded one of a gathering of 2 
religious sect, utterly unused to a musical performance: 
this at the Astoria Gallery one afternoon last week. These 
people sat there utterly subdued, cither by their surround- 
ings or their ignorance of music. It made it hard for the 
performers, who gave the following program: 

Violin soli- 
Andante Religioso.............. ee Ee +++. Thome 
URIS on s0ascckeatansidsawpiacedievinadedeesxsatessecs Wieniawski 
Claude Treviyn. 
Soprano solo, Thou Brilliant Bird........ er cediieineeweaan David 
Miss Zelda Platt. 
Piano soli— 
SE oii ct devine daddensietecsacneninessvidemmnend Grieg 
8 eae eT a 
Miss Ysabel Kearsing. 
Contralto soli 


NI EE INO oc bop castenendes cast onbacuieonacceseramees Russell 

Pe Se SN ON Ses prance miendahe sd dsicanpecnesseicabcsteend Loewe 
Miss Dorothy Taylor. 

Violin solo, Polonaise de Concert............ccccccccsceess Wieniawski 


Mr. Trevlyn. 


Soprano solo, Waltz, from Romeo and Juliette................ Gounod 
Miss Platt. 
Piahe ccle,. Daliabs tt B Dhisn ces cccviccsvetgccosscessesccnesses Chopin 
Miss Kearsing. 
Contralto song, Love Stanzas...........csccccccecccececcerceees Flegier 


Miss Taylor. 
Violin obligato by Mr. Trevlyn. 
Miss Bertha DePew, accompanist. 

The participants were all from the Metropolitan School 
of Musical Art, Louis Arthur Russell, director, and some 
exceilent music, well performed, comprised the afternoon’s 
doings. Trevlyn plays with understanding and intelli- 
gence, though lacking in warmth of temperament. Miss 
Platt sang the David “Thou Brilliant Bird” transposed 
down to F with flexible voice and good taste, and Miss 
Kearsing, pianist, played Grieg’s “To Spring” especially 
well. Miss Dorothy Taylor has a beautiful voice, sings 
with superior musical taste and warmth of expression, and 
did Smith’s “The Quest” with real artistic fervor. She 
ought to beware of the constant tremolo, however. Apart 
from this, her singing was well nigh perfect, her low A 
and enunciation admirable in every respect. 


Ze & 

Eleanor Page Spencer, a child pianist of Chicago, a 
pupil of Mrs. Cheney, was the beneficiary of a well ar- 
ranged recital which occurred at the home of Frank S. 
Hastings last week, other participants being Francis 
Rogers and Dr. Gerrit Smith, with Mrs. C. B. Foote at 
the piano. The twelve-year-old girl, who is a normal, 
happy faced child, plays well. The snap and style of her 
playing of a Prelude (in B flat, from the Clavichord) by 
Bach, and the understanding and musical interpretation 
of a Scarlatti Sonate were equally astonishing. Later 
she played some Chopin numbers, finishing with a group 
of modern composers, these numbers: “Valse Lento,” 
Schutt; “Serenata,” Mason; ‘Pas des Amphores,” Cham- 
inade; “Wanderer” and “Butterflies,” Grieg; and “Spin- 
ning Song,’ Mendelssohn. 

This girl should be heard of in the future, given health 
and continued study; talent, taste and technic she has 
already, and right there so many prodigies stop. 

Mr. Rogers lent agreeable variety to the afternoon by 
his refined singing, Sidney Homer’s beautiful song, “Thy 
Voice Is Heard,” suiting him well. This is a song worth 
the doing, dramatic, modern music, full of ardor, seemingly 
spontaneous throughout. If Homer continues, he will 
rank with the best of American composers, as his wife, 
the dramatic soprano, Louise Homer, is already among 
the leading sopranos. 

Dr. Gerrit Smith played the Bach Toccata and Fugue 
in D minor on the surprisingly full-voiced organ with 
effect and brilliance, and the beautiful house was well 
filled with interested listeners. 


One of the most delightful events in the musical world 
was Edwin Lockhart’s reception on Wednesday, from 4 
to 11 o'clock, at his studio. Mr. Lockhart numbers among 
his friends many prominent people, musically, artistically 
and socially, is an ideal host and has the faculty of gath- 
ering about him a brilliant assemblage. He was assisted 
in receiving by Mrs. Crossmond, Miss Crossmond, Miss 
Shepard, Mrs. Charles Stone, Mrs. McInnerney, Mrs. I 
Taylor, Miss Cole, Mrs. V. Leonard, Mrs. Meyer, Mrs. 
Bringolf, Mrs. E. Buckout, Mrs. F. Hanford. Many 
artists contributed to the enjoyment of the occasion. 
Among others, Mrs. Jennie Hall, Madame Buckout, Leigh 
Pepi, the boy contralto; Miss Topping, the new Canadian 
pianist; Mrs. Jessie McC. McInnerney in her cantillations, 


and William De Nike, ’cello. Mr. Lockhart himself sang 
a number of songs in his usual brilliant manner, and while 
listening one could not wonder at his success as a soloist 
both here and abroad. His friends find cause for con- 
gratulation in his decision to remain in America instead 
of entering the field of grand opera in Paris, where flat- 
tering offers were made him. His decided preference for 
teaching and unusual talent may account for his marked 
success in that capacity, while his late excellent contribu- 
tions to magazines are bringing him national prominence. 
Altogether this young Californian has earned for himself 
an enviable position in musical circles in New York city. 
Since his engagement as bass soloist at Holy Trinity 
Church his voice has been an attractive feature of the 
service. 


= <= 


The Gounod Choral Society, Emilio Agramonte direc- 
tor, gave Anderton’s “Wreck of the Hesperus” at Grace 
M. E. Church Friday night, with Effie Stewart, soprano; 
Mrs. Pearl Benham-Kaighn, alto; George W. Jenkins, 
tenor, and Julian Walker, bass; also Saint-Saéns’ “Christ- 
mas Oratorio.” The works were well done, the soloists 
all of artistic stature. A new singer is Mrs. Kaighn, the 
contralto, who sings in good style, reliable and sympa- 
thetic. 

Kate Stella Burr, the regular organist of the church, 


played the accompaniments. 
= = 


Mrs. Babcock and Mrs. Ingersoll were at home at their 
Carnegie Hall studios Saturday afternoon. A throng of 
people listened to Miss Demorest, alto (Scotch songs in 
costume); Mrs. Elizabeth Leonard, Miss Clara Wein- 
stein, soprano; W. N. Searles, Jr., bass; Percy Hemus 
baritone; Samuel Siegel, mandolin, and Master M. Sha- 
piro, violin, with Miss Burr and Messrs. Briggs and 
Warner accompanists. A large social contingent was 
present and some of the participants found engagements 
at once. 


Se & 


Abbie Clarkson Totten, the soprano, gave a concert a 
Y. W. C. A. Hall, 72 West 124th street, last week, assisted 
by Misses Florence Mackwood, reader; Sara De Fenton, 
Alice Saxby Hall; Conrad Wirtz, piano soloist, and Dr 
F. Nice, violin. 

Mrs. Totten has a light but carrying quality of soprano 
voice, and sings brilliantly. Mr. Wirtz played a Bolero 
by Chopin, the same composer’s Berceuse, and an Im 
promptu by Poldoni. Wirtz plays with musicjanly inter 
pretation and brilliantly as well, and the concert giver made 


a success of her affair, as she always does 
SJ & 


Estelle Blumenfeld is a young soprano of decided merit, 
combining full and sweet voice with charming presence, 
every inch a lady. She is available for church and con 


cert, and some church will find in her an excellent soprano 
Ss & 


Anne Wright Comstock is another young singer, a con 
tralto, of most promising voice, who recently sang for a 
gathering of musical folk some sacred music. “Eye Hath 
Not Seen” was sung with tasteful expression, and Allit 
sen’s “Like as the Heart Desireth” she did well indeed. 
As she has experience, and is ambitious and seems intelli 
gent, she should have a future, for she certainly has the 
first essential—voice 


e €& 


Edward Bromberg has been solo baritone of the West 
End Synagogue four years past; also sang at Yonkers for 
several years, coming to Calvary M. E. Church in the 
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spring, and graduating from there to the Brick Presby- 
terian Church, where, under S. Archer Gibson, he finds the 
work most congenial. He is singing in concerts, teaching, 
&c., and has well won the high position he has attained in 
Allied to a voice of carrying 
power and nice quality, Bromberg has gentlemanly appear- 
ance and modest demeanor to his credit, and all these 


comparatively short time. 


things count in the hustle of New York musical life. 


eS = 


J. Warren Andrews announces a series of five organ re 
citals by students at the Church of the Divine Paternity, 
Seventy-sixth street and Eighth avenue, on alternating 
Thursdays, December 19, January 2 and 16, February 6 and 
20, at 4 o'clock. December 19 Alfred Willard, organist of 
St. Mary’s P. E. Church, of Burlington, N. J., gives the 
Cornelia Marvin, the alto of the 


recital, assisted by Miss 
church. 


Francis Rogers, 
RANCIS 


on December 10 repeated the program in New York 


Mendelssohn Hall. 


append here some of the many favorable press notices of 


his work: 


Mr, Rogers has been heard here before, but never to the same 
advantage that he appeared yesterday He was in splendid voice 
and showed such charming sympathy with each number that even 
the well-known and slightly worn songs sounded fresh because of 


his earnest and thoughtful interpretaticn.—New York Sun 


His work always shows evidences of careful study of the content 
as well as the musical phraseology of each song. He treats both 


words and music with deference, and he enunciates so that the text 


is intelligible to the listener. * He sang the Brahms song, 


whose subtle essence is so easily missed, with much finish.—New 


York Times. 
Mr. Rogers sings as one who loves his art.—New York Evening 
Post. 


His enunciation and vocalization are good, and he succeeds in 
“getting into” his song as few singers of his experience do.—New 
York Commercial Advertiser. 


Sophisticated observers will best appreciate the fact that the more 
professional element in this audience stayed from the opening 
the closing numbers. Professional courtesy alone would ardily ex 
plain that.—New York Evening Sun 


Mr. Rogers has a very resonant and freely emitted baritone, and 


careful schooling enables him to keep his beautiful voice well under 
taste New York Staats 


control. He sings with understanding and 


Zeitung. 


His voice is placed well forward, his diction is clear and his inter 
pretations always artistic—New York Evening Telegram 

That he was the possessor of a high baritone voice of fine quality 
also of good taste, intelligence, dignified { 
his recital two years ago demonstrated. All 


pose and sincere feeling 





these admirable qualities 


were again brought to notice on Tuesday, and also the gr: 





tifying 
proofs that some technical slag which then adhered to the fine 
metal of his art had been put aside. He reads his texts painstak 
ingly and intelligently in all languages, and his enunciation is de 
lightful.—New York Tribune, 


Mr. Rogers has a smooth and sympathetic voice, a clear enuncia 
tion, an understanding of the purport of what he is singing, and his 
presentation of a list of German, English and Italian songs was per 
fect enough to justify the constant applause of the large audience 
In these days, when foreign vocalists enter the American concert 
field with all the prestige of European reputation, it is a pleasure 
to find an American artist who can vie with them in almost every 
school of vocal art. Mr. Rogers’ program was sufficient to prove a 
versatility far above the average, and not only his enunciation, but 
his comprehension of the spirit of the different schools of composi 
tion, made his recital delightful in every number toston Advertiser 


Mr. Rogers grows in the right way He has made a notable ad 
vance in his art.—Boston Herald 


His selections, without exception, were given with fine effect, both 
vocally and artistically 3oston Post. 

Mr. Rogers sang December 16 at Mr. Bagby’s concert 
at the Waldorf. Ternina and Gérardy were the other 
soloists. He makes his first appearance with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra at Trenton, N. J., December 31. 


RRRARALLLLLLELEERAEEEEAUEEEY. 4 rrr Ery 
American Tour of 
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And Her Company of Assisting European Artists. 


Direction of EDWARD STEVENS and ALBERT SUTHERLAND.—®, J. MURPHY, Representative, 
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Room 3 New Zealand Building, 37th Street and Broadway, NEW YORK CITY. 
WEBER PIANO USED. 


ROGERS, the baritone, on December 4, 
gave a song recital in Boston at Steinert Hall, and 


A notice of the New York concert, 
with program, is to be found in another column. We 
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Jasper Dean McFall. 
ASPER DEAN McFALL, whose picture appears 


in this column, is one of the busiest vocal teachers 





in Washington. He is one of the few teachers who 
devotes himself to the development of the voice in all its 
essential points 

A day recently spent in his studio proved most instruct 
ive and enjoyable. Here were pupils in all stages of de 
velopment, from the beginner to the advanced singer 
When the pupil first enters the studio Mr. McFall takes 


note of the deficiencies in his tone production. The art 








Jasper DEAN McFALu 


of pure vocalization is so rare now that he finds much to 
correct. The lesson of each pupil in turn is devoted t 
the correction of the most prominent defect in that par 


ticular voice. Mr. McFall is quick to detect a flaw and 
as quickly finds a remedy for the same. He has a dis 
tinct aim in view acccrding to individual needs, hence his 
’ , : 
pupils all possess individuality 
Many of Mr. McFal 


in the Union, and in addition to these he has a large 


l’s pupils come from different States 


Washington contingent. A number of these are engaged 

church work, and scme are successful concert singers, 
of whom Tue Musicat Courter will hear more in the 
future 

Last, but not least, Mr. McFall is himself one of the 
most popular singers in Washington. He has a superb 
baritone voice, which he handles with consummate skill 
and artistic ease 

Don’t Distribute Free Samples Too Often. 

A courteous young man called here to represent the 
Euterpe Musical Socicty. The object of his visit was to 
politely disagree, on behalf of his own society at least, w 


insinuations made in this column to the effect that musical 
clubs, which made it a practice to invite professionals to 
perform gratuitously at their concerts, were largely re 
sponsible for the bad business conditions prevailing in the 
Washington concert field 

He pointed out many advantages to the professional 
artist of singing or playing before a “Euterpe Musical” 
audience. One was its value as an advertisement An 
artist performing here would be surrounded by amateur 
talent, and would thus appear in a most favorable setting 
Another advantage was to be found in the fact that the 
members of the Euterpe Musical Club always try to assist 
artists who appear on their programs, either by helping the 
sale of tickets for the artist’s concert or by some similar 
act of thoughtfulness and consideration 
} 


Being personally acquainted with several members of this 




















club, I have no doubt that they do what they can in this 
direction, but, aside from personal and individual consider 
ations, the aspect of the question remains unchanged. To 
you in New York the situation will appear a novel and 
one 
1 fact tha here are nearly s ny n al clubs 
ere whi vite profe nals he us t this 
nce 1 here 1 day n e wee! Dhes« ) are 
mposed ot pe ple whe are perfec ly able to buy their 
concert tickets I know certain faces that are to be seen 
always at these free concerts, and that never are seen at 
paid concerts The arg ‘ s patent enoug is it is 
nly a statement of fact nd ila pe ve it this 
ep cipal cause of t g sses § uined W ng 
m by the majority ‘ rt givers of highest rank. Per 
ups the fa s l at the d yf the n cians, in 
s id s At t that “ cn 
e some r ot nnanc me, may e the 
s blameworthy However ins were bound 
y common nsent n perfor g y excep 
f ty, it can readily seer at I il public 
\ c L1iTE dy ex VO d be ged STy cTay 
g go y ying ticke 
If there e plenty of art be had w t remuner 
n, I suppose ght for clubs to ex for the 
purpose ot g ‘ rhe poor, fo usician 
g 4 T he < { ar S¢ t g uy the 
ze or if Tere | pie Tw ( thre usicians 
e express ‘ i u I ~ paper 
s subject Ss ¢ S r had 
c drop T é est " I i! 
s ibs, a ey g good I Euterpe 
M Chi engag Mr. H enda ef us 
Pe ] B H W d futur n 
d w é é g s. I don e why 
tt S give g ple is ng as 
g " e being instead 
! gw ¢ ne t d the strug 
re g s W ely t | udy 
i W i V « gt Ss t th ' , trug 
gling <¢ 6 
fet € 
c " . . ers f a succe ng quartet 
ver f c t age I questi irre e whi 
ening I Lac S g Qu et i “ uniza 
S¢ : 2 ve r 2 c ng men 
A i { 7 g f eighteet The n 
wok pla last Tuesday at the Washington Club, and 
he way they livened up staid old Mozart with their fresh 
el isias was a thing n easily forgotten. If 
Mr. Meagles had been there we should doubtless have 
heard his kind voice ringing out Count four and twenty 
Tatty I But he wasn’t, and so the impetuous young 
ngs delighted us with their rashness and freshness, even 
they weren't quite able to settle down into the stolidity 
f old age The quartet performed three good string pieces 
f Ernest Lent’s, in which form of composition Mr. Lent 
seems to be successful. Mr. Duffy sang acceptably. Miss 
Masor cK npani¢ l 
eS €& 


he Rakemann String Quartet established a reputation 


for itself last year. There is no doubt this reputation was 
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well deserved. Mr. Rakemann presented some good nov- come to other concerts and their playing is good, indif- 


elties last year and he otherwise conducted himself in an 
approved manner, at least on several occasions. It will, 


ferent or poor, as the case may be. The answer is prob- 
ably to be found in the fact that Mr. Xander is a good 


therefore, be somewhat of a shock to the sensibilities of business man, in addition to his other qualifications. He 


the dear people who think it is the critic’s duty to say only 
pleasant things, when it is here set forth that the first con- 
cert of that organization last Wednesday acted upon the 
nerves of your correspondent much in the same way that 
a nutmeg grater acts upon the rind of the fragrant lemon. 

The blame for this is not to be put upon the three able 
gentlemen who assist Herman Rakemann in making up 
his string quartet. They dfd as well as they could under 
the circumstances. Now if this string quartet were a 
theatre orchestra, the concert might have been acceptable. 
Mr. Rakemann plays in orchestras to a considerable ex- 
tent. He is considered by directors a good leader of the 
strings, because he presses down his bow as hard as he 
can and plays in a determined manner to lead along the 
stragglers. The first year I was here he used to play 
ahead of time in his string quartet so as to make the 
others play in time. And who were these others? Why, 
they were our excellent ‘cellist Ernest Lent and two 
other good players. Mr. Rakemann makes a mistake 
when he tries to pull such men up to time. He mistakes 
the occasion and the place. It is all right in a theatre 
orchestra, perhaps, when there has been no time to re- 
hearse; but the idea of disturbing the soothing and rest- 
ful character of chamber music in this fashion is nothing 
less than barbarous. I do not find myself able to nar- 
rate much else which occurred at the concert because of 
the jarring of my nerves occasioned by the sight of Mr. 
Rakemann sitting alone and facing his three colleagues, 
who were drawn up opposite him like a class at school in 
the last piece, a piano quintet by Max Lewandowsky. 
The first theme, as Mr. Rakemann played it, was “Saw- 
Saw-Saw-Saw. You've got to get this right; do you 
hear?” The second theme varied slightly from the first 
It was “Saw-Saw-Saw-Saw. Here, there, Mr. Villalpando, 
come in with that ’cello part.” And the next subject was 
“Saw, scrape, saw, scrape. Mr. Finckel and Mr. Welti, 
I will move my head back and forward with a jerk so as 
to beat time for you. I know you can’t do it for your- 
selves,” 

Fortunately I was saved from complete prostration by 
the excellent piano work of Miss Alice E. Burbage, for 
merly a correspondent of your paper. She played her 
part at short notice, substituting for S. Monroe Fabian, 
and she played it well. Mrs. W. L. Wilson, the vocalist 
of the occasion, has a beautiful voice, but is unfortunate 
in her manner of using it. She was enthusiastically ap- 
plauded, and responded with an encore. E. F. Droop ac- 
companied her in good style. A King quartet was played; 
also compositions by Edward Bergenholtz. 

as << 

Mrs. Florence Hill Hormess and Miss Burbage are 

planning an out of town recital 
Z HH 

Henry Xander will present one of his excellent pro 
grams at the Saengerbund on Sunday. The concert is too 
late for insertion in this issue. 

SE <= 

Anton Kaspar, the violinist, has been heard here in a 
recent musicale. He is now booking engagements for the 
remainder of the season. Mrs, Kaspar returns from Eu- 
rope this month. 

se &S 


Lecturer Tomlins was in town Friday. 


WasHINGTON, December 14, 1901 

Whenever a public Saengerbund concert is given I ask 
myself the question: “How does Henry Xander manage to 
secure always the best talent, and only the best, for his 
concerts?” I have asked him this question in vain. Per- 
haps the reason of his silence is that the secret if. given 
away would become common property. Artists come here 
from Europe, New York or Chicago and play at a Saen 


gerbund concert, and they always play well. Other artists 
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knows how. 

The concert on Sunday night was successful from every 
standpoint. The “scratch orchestra” played almost as well 
under Mr. Xander’s leadership as if it had been a perma- 
nent affair. The chorus singing showed the results of care- 
ful training, the compositions were well received, Mr. 
Xander’s “Jubelklange” (given here for the second time), 
words by Frank Claudy, being well received. Estelle Lieb- 
ling sang her songs in a voice which charmed by its sweet- 
ness and delicacy, and Max Bendix acquitted himself cred- 
itably. It was another wholly successful concert to be 
added to the long list of Saengerbund triumphs. The prin- 
cipal numbers on the program in addition to Mr. Xan- 
der’s composition were part of the Mendelssohn Violin 
Concerto, the “Indian Bell Song,” Sarasate’s arrangement 
of the Chopin Nocturne, op. 27, No. 2, and Johann Strauss’ 
“Wein, Weib und Gesang,” with words by J. Weyl, for 
chorus and orchestra. 

Ss & 

The rush of material at this season makes it impossible 
for me to describe the other concerts of the week at this 
time. BERENICE THOMPSON. 











WiLitaAM BAUER. 


HE Leonora Jackson company, after three weeks of 
success in the New England States, from Hartferd, 
Conn., to Augusta, Me., are now on their way West, en 
route to the South and Pacific Coast. Miss Jackson’s 
supporting artists prove prime favorites and are winning 
The Portland (Me.) Express 


Bauer, the 


their share of the laurels 
spoke as follows of Mr. Bauer: “William 
pianist, immediately established himself as one of the fore- 
most concert pianists of the day. He was enthusiastically 
recalled.” 

Grecory Hast.—Gregory Hast has been successful in 
arranging a postponement of his European bookings, that 
he may accept some very important engagements just after 
the holidays on this side of the water. He will be obliged 
to sail January 25, however, in order to reach England in 
time to commence a tour beginning the first week in Feb- 
ruary. 

Mr. Hast’s rare art and delightful voice have been ac- 
corded cordial appreciation by press and public, and the 
widespread demand for his appearances has caused him to 
defer his return to Europe, the more because his engage- 
ments on the other side extend through March, 1903, and 
will prevent his return to America next season. 

Aside from his other engagements, arrangements for 
Boston recitals are nearly completed for Mr. Hast, and he 
will probably give another in New York before sailing. 


FREDERIC MARINER. 


O learn of the continued success of Frederic Mariner 

in his new venture as director of the Bangor Piano 

School gives pleasure to pupils, friends and musically 
interested people. 

Mr. Mariner, during the last ten years in New York city 
did much for the cause of music that brought his name 
and fame to extend into nearly every State in the coun- 
try, and now that he has chosen to return to his native 
State, occasional notices of his continued advancement 
and devotion to the art of teaching pupils how to play 
are sure to be read with interest. 

The Bangor Daily News of December 13, 1901, speaks 
in highest praise as follows of the Thursday afternoon 
recitals, originally started by Mr. Mariner in New York 
and being continued in Bangor: 

The largest audience of the season attended the regular weekly 
recital of the pupils of the Bangor Piano School on Thursday after 
noon. The concert began promptly at 4:45 o’clock, and nearly an 
hour before this time every seat in the suite of rooms occupied by 
the school on the seventh floor of the Morse-Oliver Building was 
taken, while the corridors and stairways were blocked with people 
unable to gain admittance. It was one of the largest audiences, in 
fact, which has ever attended an amateur musicale in this city, 

The program was as follows: 

Kermesse , vaeek Gounod-Saint-Saéns 
Arthur Beaupre. 


Clochette du Convent...............+. Ludovic 
Agnes Additon. 

Courante . - . Bach-MacDowell 

Miss Frances Weston 

Caprice . «ate Pi ore Pak cece, Se Virgil 
Dorrice Robinson 

Little Story oe ° mtd Virgil 

Etude ~ : Virgil 
Estelle Beaupre 

Valse Caprice 2 Bosc 


Minette Chick 
Andante : Beethoven 
Bernice Brann. 


Waltz Liebbrand 


Scherzin« Schumann 
Arthur Beaupre. 
Romance - Wagner- Liszt 
Miss Lura Swett 
Courage ‘ Virgil 
Carl Maxfield. 
Souvenir Waltz Ducelle 
Earl Anderson 
Minuet , Bach-Mac Dowell 
Miss Grace Tupper 
Southern Lament Arron 


Sidney Jones 
ere - ‘ eo Chopin 


Arthur Beaupre 


Miss Frances Weston, whose ability as a singer is well known, 
was heard to advantage in the “Courante’”’ number, by MacDowell, 
proving herself to be a pianist of more than ordinary ability. The 
Chopin waltz by Arthur Beaupre, a piece played by the young mu 
given in a man 


sician several times during the past few weeks, was 
ner which left very little to be desired, 


To attempt any criticism of the others wou unfair, since to 





mention the many interesting features wou t reprint the 
name of everybody on the program, and to pick out the best but a 
matter of opinion. 

A New Year’s reception will be held on the evening of January 1, 
1902, and all interested in the cause of music are cordially invited 


to attend 


Mrs. Morriti’s MontHiy MusicaLte.—This occurred last 
Thursday evening at the Chelsea, when a goodly company 
listened to the singing of some of the Morrill pupils, 
among them Mrs. St. John Duvall, of Richmond, Va 
Mrs, William Innis, of Yonkers; Miss MacGregor, Mrs. E 
E. Hand, of Brooklyn; Mrs. Morrill also favoring the 
listeners with some classics. Intelligence, breath control 
thorough understanding of the spirit of music, and clean 
enunciation characterize the singing of those who have the 
right hold on the Morrill method. Mrs. M. Beardsley, of 
Brooklyn, played some tasteful piano solos, among other 
things the Schumann “Aveu” from the “Carnival” and the 
“Czardas,” by Joseffy. Her playing was much enjoyed by 
all. Those privileged to attend the Morrill musicales may 
always count on hearing none but good music, well per- 
formed. 


Mr. HENRY WOLFSOHN begs to announce that he has engaged 


ESTELLE LIEBLING, 
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WITH KUBELIK 


FOR THE ENTIRE SEASON—\—®? 
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DORIA DEVIN 
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MARY LOUISE GEHLE, Contralto; 
JOSEPHINE MILDENBERG, Soprano; 
FRED’K BUTTERFIELD ANGELL, Baritone, 
And other prominent singers now before the public. 





136 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK, 
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PADEREWSKI IN HAMBURG. 


PADEREWSKI’s CONCERT ON Fripay, NOVEMBER I, 1901 

66 S unfortunately the widely felt wish to hear Pader- 

ewski's significant piano playing once more in one 
of our important concerts had to remain unfulfilled in con 
sideration of the exorbitant external demands which were 
made, the artist, in response toe the repeated invitations ex 
tended him, decided to undertake an evening recital. Ham 
burg sees within her walls all prominent personalities, and 
so even a Paderewski may not hold aloof. Since October 
25 and November 1, 1889, and the memorable evenings on 
which Paderewski appeared with the Philharmonic and the 
Zajic Quartet, respectively, so long a time has elapsed that 
we were justified in looking forward with the keenest 
anticipation to the reappearance of the brilliantly gifted 
artist, who is now in his forty-second year. 

“The program of the concert began with the playing of 
Sach, habitual with virtuosi. But it was not the trans 
cription of an organ piece, but the piano work, Chromatic 
Fantaisie and. Fugue, which formed the opening number 
Then appeared Beethoven (Sonata, in C minor, op. III, 
i822); Schumann’s Sonata in F sharp minor (op. II, 
1833-5); Chopin’s Ballade in F minor, two Studies, Noc 
turne in G, Waltz in A flat major (op. 42), Waltz (op. 64 
No. 2). Polonaises in C sharp minor and A flat major, a 
Nocturne by the concert giver, and various pieces by Liszt 
(two rhaps dies, &c.). 

*Paderewski is one of the most distinctive phenomena 


An eminent virtuoso! 





on the horizon of interpretative 


In the conception of an art work tely subjective, in 





reproduction instinct with gen interesting was 





everything that Paderewski did, even to his playing of Bach 
and Beethoven, in which the temperament, the unbridled 
passion, the juxtaposition of contrasts without gradation 
The mighty Sonata of Schumann af 


forded an artistic treat in its performance, which remained 


were conspicuous 


an inimitable effort of genius Obviously Schumann’s 
romanticism finds a ready response in Paderewski’s sensi 





bilities. Everybody was wound to enthusiasm by his p 
ing of Chopin, which was glorious, especially in cantabuile 
passages. Though even here one cannot always unre 
lly indorse his conception ne must yet 





seryec 
the way in which the G major Nocturne, the C sharp 
Waltz, the G flat major Study were represented offerea 
many new, hitherto unfamiliar points of view Chopin 


himself allowed many variations in the performance of 





his creations. When Alired Jaell and others—and Rubin 
stein not the least of them—exhibited peculiarities in thei 
phrasing of Chopin, the world was highly incensed. Sin 


those performances people think differently, and will not 
seriously take it amiss in one who has a special gift for 
the interpretation of Chopin if he follows the bent of his 
own conception in this case, when the genius of the creator 
conditions the genius of the interpreter. After the re 
spectable Nocturne in B flat major of his own composition 
the floodgates of titanic virtuosity were opened once more, 
and still more notably than before in the performance of 
the Liszt pieces. Paderewski’s octaves, his glissando, his 


bravoura are phenomenal. A Rosenthal, and whatever the 





names of them all may be, must lay down their arms here 


on the field of virtuosity before Paderewski. One is less 
sensible in the case of Paderewski than with others, and 
especially -in a large, well filled hall, of the forcing of the 


tone, which, however, occasionally asserted itself in a 





of expression, the 





double fortissimo. As regards plastici 
highest achievement yesterday was in the Sonata of Schu 
mann; as regards perfection of technic the highest point 
was reached in Chopin’s A flat major Polonaise, and the 
two rhapsodies (No, 10 and No. 6) of Liszt. The en 
thusiasm evoked by all the performance reached the highest 
point.”—Hamburger Fremdenblatt, November 3, 1901 


PADEREWSKI'S CONCERT 
‘The Hamburgers—the Hamburgers who are de 
nounced as cold-blooded—were yesterday, for once in a 
way, quite beside themselves. In the “Konventgarten” 
there was an enthusiasm such as I have not experienced 
since the days of Rubinstein. People yelled, cheered, 
hurrahed and raved. And what artist was it that had 
brought about this thing? Ignaz Paderewski, beyond 
question the first, the greatest pianist of the day. All the 
ethers, whatever their names may be, even the biggest of 
them, sink into insignificance by the side of Paderewski, 
for after all they lack the genius which he, and he alone, 
possesses. A little of the demon, a little of the poet, 
dwell side by side in the artist nature of Paderewski 
Hence he never degenerates into brutality even in the 
display of the most elemental strength, and never into 


sentimentality in the most ethereal pianissimo passage 


JANPOLSKI 


o—_BARITONE——_o 


Concert, Oratorio, 


WOLFSOHN BLREAU, or 434 W. 124th Street, NEW YORK. 


in his touch, which is capable of a quite uncanny gamut 
of modifications. Paderewski belongs to the very elect of 
those who can extract tone from the root, the keyboard. 
Paderewski sings on the piano better than many a diva 
in her throat, and there, at the outset, he differs mightily 
from the latter day virtuosi who in cantilenas almost 
always squeeze out and jerk out the tone. Well, is Pader- 
ewski, then, no virtuoso? Certainly not in the ordinary 
sense of the word, for even when Paderewski is playing 
Liszt and Rubinstein the splendidly subtle artist in him 
dominates the mere virtuoso. That even genius can 
sometimes go astray I saw once again in Paderewski’s 
reading of Beethoven's C minor Sonata, op. 111. In spite 
of considerable lack of clearness, due to abnormal use of 
pedals, in spite of much hurrying in the second move- 
ment, yet a mighty note of true greatness sounded 
through the performance. Schumann's phantastic, but in 
its phantasy too unrestrained, Sonata, Paderewski played 


also with audacity of purpose, brilliantly and like a true 
musician. But Paderewski did not find himself quite in 
his element till he interpreted his fellow-countrymar 
Chopin. 1 have never heard Chopin played like that—it 


was truly poetry in sound 


Nocturne by himself as connecting link 





Lis vski, the finely ted composer, with tw 
great chose only this one piece of his own, which 
I regreted the n 1 not one oO! the n t valuable 
With Liszt Paderewsh could give e rein to | 
ery y Zg ving empe c Here he « played abs« 
lutely bewildering powers, with which he literally fascin 
ited and hypnotized the public. The loud cheers after the 
pieces of Chopin were absolu’cly nothing compared to 
the almost terrifying ways in which enthusiasm manifested 


Again and yet again had Pad 


and again were the demon- 





tist, whose mental 





Liszt (in B flat major), a Song Without Words of Men 
lelssohn and Rubinstein’s Waltz in E flat major, all of 


which he also played in a masterly way General-Anzei 





ger iuir Hamburg-Altona, November 3, 1901 





Bonr The fifth cl yer music festival of the Ver 
Beethover in Bonn began on May 12 the presence 
I a very wded Audience Paderewski appeared and 
proved the groundlessness of many fears which had been 
expressed concerning him. He was rapiurously applauded 
aiter the great B flat Trio of Beethoven, with Joachim and 
Hausmann. The remaining items consisted of Haydn’s 
E flat major Quartet, gracefully played by Frau Soldat 
and her colleagues, and of Beethoven’s F minor Quartet 
in which the Joachim Quartet covered itself with laurels 
The opening number was Mozart’s Serenade, for wind 
instruments, in B flat major, which, thanks to its ad 


mirable performance by the Meiningen artists, had almost 


the effect of a revelation Dresdener Anzeiger, May 15 
Igo! 


The Guilmant Organ School. 
be fall term of the Guilmant Organ School con 
cludes this week and a students’ recital will be 


given in the Old First Presbyterian Church. The school 
has been most successful, and the work accomplished re 
flects the highest credit upon Mr. Carl 


The enrollment of students has been and several 





have recently given recitals, among whom are Harry E 
Woodstock, in a series of four in St. Paul’s Church, New 
Haven, and Hyde Demaray at the New York University. 
Mrs. Gertrude E. McKellar has been appointed organist 
and choir director at the Congregational Church, Wood- 


haven, N. Y., and Merrill M at the River 


dale Presbyterian Church, Rive 





The organ 


school is under the personal direction of Mr. Carl, and 
harmony, counterpoint, analysis, &c., are taught by A. J 
Goodrich, formerly of Chicago. The winter term will be 


gin January 7, after Mr. Carl's return from Lakewood, 





where he will spend the holiday vacation 

Miss Sipney CoLesTockK Miss Sidney Colestock, of 
Altoona, Pa., has been in New York during the past few 
days, making arrangements for her concert course in Al 
toona. The first concert of the series took place November 
27. with a piano recital by Arthur Hochman. On January 
9 Wm. Worth Bailey, the blind violinist, and his company, 
will be the attraction. On February 20 Miss Electa Gif 


ford will give a recital 


Tw: VENTH-KRONULD QUARTET 


CARL VENTH., ist Violin. 
CHARLES MOERENHOUT, 2nd Violin. 
PHILIP HERFORD, Viola. 
HANS KRONOLD, ‘Cello. 
Address all communications to 


14 Seventh Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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OF OUR BEST AMERICAN COMPOSERS. 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. 


Gaelic Symphony American Composers’ Concert, Boston, Mass 
The Years at the Spring. Song George Hamlin, Chicag Ill 


Ecstasy. Song Madame Maconda, Seattle, Was! 
Arthur Bird. 
When Katie Tuned the Old 
Guitar. Song ( Frederick Warren, Chicag I 
Spanish Serenade. Song \ 


American Composers’ Concert 
Third Little Suite, op. 3 ) hens I acert, 





) Bo Mass 
George W. Chadwick. 
4 Bonny Curl. Song Mme. Isabel Bouton. Brooklyn, New York 
Symphony No. 2, in B flat rhe Pittsburg Orchestra, Pittsburg, Pa 
0 7 ee { Kneisel Quartet and | Hutche 
} son, Boston, M 
Were I a Prince Egyptian. Song George Hamlin, ( g I 
De I Vhen in T eA ( Mrs. Ant a Sawye New York 
Song ) N, Y 
Dear Love, When in 7 A ( Miss I I I Boston 
Song j Ma 
' IN Thine? Song Herbert W erst n, Brooklyn, N, Y 
\lla Song Percy Her New York, N. ¥ 


Stephen A. Emery. 
Burst, Ye Apple Buds. Song..Miss Nellie Wheelock, New York, N.Y. 


Arthur Foote 


I Love Song Ww am A. Willett, ¢ ag J 
\ ( Excuse Song Frederick Warren g I 
Folksong Madame Neva I Ma 
I } kh ng Miss Je e |! er, Stocking Ca 
Folksong M ¢ Maconda, Seattle, Wa 
I . Earle T Philadel; a, Pa 
If Love Were W e Rose Is. ( M } E. Torre I f 
I I Song r M 
V he Icicles g ‘ 
Has { Heathe Greg I M 
Wa Song if 
Henry K. Hadley. 
ec & > - 
' > / Mrs. M k, New York 
‘ a N.Y 
kK Song ) 
J. H. Hann, 
Concert Polonaise Miss Georgia R n, Detroit, Mic 


E. W. Hanscom. 
Mme, Isabel Bouton, Brooklyn, N. Y 


Margaret Ruthven Lang. 


I esong Frederick Warren, Chicag l 
Lovesong Francis Rogers, Boston, Mass 
Frank Lynes, 
Hunting Song Piat ) Miss Eleanor Richardson, Trur 
Ror I \ N.S 
{ . I M ( r e Har | N.S 
\ Oue Song M Ed Maltpress, Jane e. W 
Swe ea Song M Jessie | r Stockington, Ca 


From W land Sket¢ 


To a Wild Rose M R I ella Martin, New York 
I a Water I ) Miss I a Crawford, Jane e 
lo a Wild Rose . 
G. Piar M I R ards, St. I l, Minn 
I W ila Sk 
lo a Wild Rose } H 1 Stewart Briggs, | k 
From an Indian Lodge ¢ New York 
I Concer [ Edwin Farmer, Baltimore, Md 


Edna Rosalind Park. 





\ Memory Song Miss Dew rst, Teddingt England 
A Memory Song Miss Mabel Marx, Nantwich, England 
\ Memory. Song M Mabel Marx, Barnsley, England 
\ Memory Song Miss Mabel Marx, Gainsborough, England 
4 Memory Song Edgar Barnes, Croyd England 
A Me y Song Edgar iecadilly, England 
\ Memory Song Edgar ghbury, England 
\ Memory. Song Edgar ndon, England 
\ Memory Song..Miss Katherine Nas} wington, England 
I r M Katherine Na wington, England 
Love Miss Dewhurst, Teddington, England 
Love Miss Mabel Marx, Nantwi England 
Love Miss Mabel Marx, Barnsley, England 
Love M Mabel Marx, Gainsborough, England 
Love Edgar Barnes, Croydon, England 
Love Edgar Barnes, Piccadilly, England 
I e Edgar Barnes, Highbury, England 
Love I igar Barne Lor ion, England 
\ Me ry H vert Withersy n, Brooklyn, New York 
Augusto Rotoli. 

Evermore Song Mrs. B. H. Kilduff, Boston. Mass. 
Evermore Song Mrs. Grace W ms, Taunton, Mass 
Sebastian Schlesinger. 

Longing. Song Madame Nordica, Sioux ty, Ia 
The se f Five New Song ; by Frank Lyne ve 

be f interest a large singing {| r N I \ the 
Dreams s a pre and melod s sica etting t a dainty 
ep ed for ‘ an en r ng N 2 rhy 
I ure ttle love song, quite riginal in its modula 
ns r concert and teaching. N 3, “Tell Her,” 





a song | 4, “A Bedtime Song,” 





is a gentle. crooning aby, melodious and making no tech 
nical demands on either the singer r accompanist No 
“Dreams,” is a tender love song. Mr. Lynes has given a harmoni 


ous musical setting to words by Doro 
the melody to the minor mode for the middle section, where the 
poem strikes a more melancholy note, is an expressive touc The 


piano accompaniments to ali are easy 


=== HO 


123 West 80th St. 


Or, Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 
181 E. 17th St., New York 
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Mendelssohn Hall, New York. 


(Concerts, recitals and all musical affairs given in Mendelssohn Hall, and which call for THE MUSICAL 
COURIER’S attention, will hereafter be found under this heading.] 


Rogers’ Song Recital. 


RANCIS ROGERS, one of the well-known Jocal bari- 
tones, gave a song recital in Mendelssohn Hall last 
Tuesday (December 10) afternoon. His list of songs in- 
cluded Dvorak’s cycle of Gypsy melodies, which are rarely 
heard in New York. Mr. Rogers delighted a large, and 
what may be accurately described as a fashionable, audi- 
ence in this long program: 


eee eek EN, ee SS oat deikend bodntesioueddnteueekcaunl Handel 
WRG OE TOR Waa scccecscvcdiccescssccvvcscseescsccceeeeteres Handel 
Serenade (Don Giovanni).......cccccccccccccccccccccccsssseceees Mozart 
Deke Bipmleissdcccccciccviscncccssvccececsovecesdsscccesecscscoosnsets Lully 
Ravearola (1a Gioconda)...c.cccccccecceovcvcsccosesvcveccess Ponchielli 

Brahms 


Wie BMelodien SiGKt €6 WiC. vcccccccs-coccvcccccessvcccssececeve 
PE » nnd oe dkcrvedeccictsoresssedesccooeses vindnaguie 
Wenn ich in deine Augen seh............:0eeeeeeeeeeeeeees SCHUMANN 


ie Bek Ge Bee Wi BR ive ccccccccncccsccccsosccsvecseneccs Franz 
Madchen mit dem rothen Miindchen.........-..ceefeceseeeeeeee Franz 
SS INES dccnccccccovenuatctsiesessedsves saneuceeen 

Ries 


Die blauen Frihlingsaugen................ 


Zigeunermelodien, op. 55...... ON dbSORPOpER CRE REOREORENST ERNE 


Ce BS Bi ircovcdaccscccdadecccstucsedhoetethettseteveseoen 
BED. dcwecceddcccnsccsdndemendvageseeneedederddetes ened Liza Lehmann 
Se Ne Oe GN ci vaczcncecosecuss ‘Gneteowonndierens Homer 
OUI. sevcdes cecvcsscesecdcvvdvesecscarescevesssosucpneseeges Lang 
COMED TP GOis cc cecdccseccccoscserevsecesicsonecscccccees Luckstone 

.. Cowen 


Border Ballad..... Sil Nil cieaial iba eiilahadidien takmiaian aime tae 

Counting the seven songs in the Dvorak cycle, Mr. Rog- 
ers gave altogether twenty-five numbers. His achievement 
was all the more remarkable, because in the closing song 
his voice was still clear and smooth. Singing in four lan- 
guages in operatic selections, oratorio, arias and lieder is 
the goal for which all ambitious vocal artists strive, and 
from Mr. Rogers’ success it seems needless to add that he 
has arrived. He is a manly singer. Refined, too, after the 
right manner. 

The opening number, “Tutta Rea la Vita Umana,” is 
from one of Handel’s antiquated operas, “Scipione,” and 
yet old as it is the text is one that modern men may study 
to their advantage. The first line of the aria reads: 

f man without 


‘Base and worthless would be the life « 
the sense of honor.” 

A charming pastoral note is introduced in the aria, 
Where’er You Walk,” from Handel’s “Semele.” Mr. 
Rogers sang both of the Handel arias with beauty of tone 
and convincing dignity. He gave his audience real ro 
mance in the Serenade from “Don Giovanni.” In the air, 
and in the Bar- 


“Bois Epais,” from Lully’s “Amadis, 
carolle from “La Gioconda” Mr. Rogers showed that he 
was not deficient in the dramatic instinct. The songs by 
Brahms, Schubert, Schumann, Franz and Ries are fa- 
miliar to the better class of New York music lovers, and 
being familiar a good singer like Mr. Rogers gives all the 
greater pleasure by singing them. 

The Gypsy songs by Dvorak require perhaps more aban 


matter for a singer of his refinement to do full justice to 
the weird and ardent impulses of the roaming children of 
Central Europe. The audience enjoyed the English songs 
as Mr. Rogers sang them. An extra round of applause 
greeted the singing of the “Clown’s Serenade,” by Isidore 
Luckstone, the accompanist of the afternoon. Throughout 
the recital the piano accompanying was cause for con- 
gratulation. With such a program as Mr. Rogers gave a 
good accompanist is an indispensable prop to the singer. 





Augusta Cottlow’s Recital. 
ISS AUGUSTA COTTLOW, the young pianist, 
will present this program at her recital in Mendels- 
sohn Hall on the evening of January 9: 


Prefnde and Pests TD GGRGR. coco ccccccevccccvcsvescessese Bach- Busoni 
Seventeen Variations Serieuses..............+++++++++++++-Mendelssohn 
Rhapsedle, DB WlMGl.cccccccccscsesccvsccsgeccevesesesvcesccosece Brahms 
SR ES Gosh ae kavenssvcsccrvessesdederesiieteosesessien Brahms 
I UP SIE saint cednsn neti tcmonewaconedtes ie webmnened Chopin 
et, F MN as cevicccctccnseccoevcscssenscsecocesses Tschaikowsky 
WE vost ocdunadces needs patel dnletdsdeuaetartimanoones Tschaikowsky 
SR: BP CRiovacuves scvcctncencvnonensseecotessenetesdraccesecouses Liszt 
PUIG, TE GARIN 6s cc vccvteccsencncciesersosccversesocesesecceees Liszt 


Maria Victoria Torrilhon. 


Miss Maria Victoria Torrilhon, who is quite well known 
as a drawing room pianist, gave a chamber music concert 
at Mendelssohn Hall last Saturday evening. Miss Tor 
rilhon had the assistance of Sam Franko, violin; Joseph 
Kovarick, viola; Paul Morgan, ’cello, and Max Baier, 
contrabass. Brahms’ Trio, op. 40, and the Schubert For- 
ellen Quintet were played. 


Meyn-Gerardy Recital. 


EINRICH MEYN, the baritone, and Jean Gerardy, 
‘ellist, united in a recital at Mendelssohn Hall last 
Monday afternoon, which proved to be full of substantial 
musical merit. There was a program of altogether unusual 
songs, Well arranged, done in artistic, refined fashion, such 
as one can expect from Mr. Meyn. Von Koss’ “Winter- 
lied” is a rousing song, and was done in good fashion, 
while the singer got all possible out of the sentimental von 
Fielitz ‘Am ersten Tag.” “Alt Heidelberg” was a char- 
acteristic thing, done in true German student humor fash- 
ion. The English songs were doubly enjoyable because of 
the ever-distinct enunciation, containing in them a wide 
range, from the pathetic to the Scotch humorous. Follow- 
ing them came a group of old French and Italian, of which 
Secchi’s “Lungi dal caro,” with its low A flat and the 
high F, was effective. “J’ai perdu” was dainty, the piano 
part in the hands of Bruno Huhn suggestive of the man- 








don than Mr. Rogers gave them. But it cannot be an easy 
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appress E. M. BOWMAN, 


Piano and Theory Studio, Steinway Hall, New York. 
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Baptist Temple Choir, Brooklyn. 
Organ Privileges in New York and Brooklyn. 


MAUDE SANDERS FAUST. 
Pupil of E. M. Bowman. In charge of a Pianoforte Department, Colorado Springs Conservatory of Music, Colorado College. 


dolin, as was intended, while “Chanson a boire” was sung 
with brightness and grace. 

Gerardy’s special qualities of luscious tone and musical 
temperament shone forth in all his numbers. His first en- 
core, “The Swan,” brought him affectionate admiration 
from the ladies, so full of sentiment was it. Schumann’s 
“Abendlied” and Popper’s “Butterflies” completed his 
triumph. Bruno S. Huhn, at the piano, was sympathetic 
and reliable. 





WIENZKOWSKA Pupits’ Recitat.—Madame de Wienz- 
kowska, who is directress and founder of the Lesche- 
tizky School of Piano Playing, gave a pupils’ recital at her 
Carnegie Hall studio last Monday afternoon. The charm- 
ing singing of Mrs. Rhoder, who is a talented pupil of 
Oscar Saenger, was greatly enjoyed by the distinguished 
audience, as was also the splendid showing of Madame 
Wienzkowska’s pupils. The program was as follows: 
Technical I)lustrations. 

Mrs. Y. A. Parker and Ida Mampel. 


NE, Ee DE coktinanbinscéuicsencdedsdstdeehibeoretaroeees Field-Liszt 
ee Te i cvdcnnvctnnstcesnnsnnencs .. Leschetizky 


ee GG DOI, sain te ikiccincdsuuscosvescetaicscesete Tschaikowsky 


POREEAISEEEEE BES WitRcrccscccececccssepecicsseccesscss Schumann 
Miss E. Sheldon. 
ee MR iidnds-cteveccestuctenesdetaiasncsstoisonenveceises ‘ 
Mrs. Rhoder. 
a, By Blhikna vencicciesvecccsnawenecoeaseseces 
DL carsenirddunessnasdnctindinetavedelinbanerons 
Ida Mampel. 
Andante and Rondo, from Sonata............ 
Mrs, J. A. Parker. 


....-Chopin 
. Bach-Saint-Saéns 


.. Beethoven 


PU. G> PURRN isc cccnctetavadavesotavenserseess ..» Mozart 
Mrs, Guy Robinson. 
Song selection...... : SbetbobventeKraveense® - 
Mrs. Rhoder. 

Pe EP ec vecsccsvcdesoeeses ‘ .. Rubinstein 
SI, A NIE, cactus auseweretennieniadatiesdvecsntereswn Leschetizky 
Mrs. de Saint-Seigne Benjamin. 

SN MEE Cnc cdccdrevinerdhebetduseeecasscretns -Chopin 


MusIcaLeE By E. Presson MILter’s Puprts.—The last 
pupils’ musicale before Christmas was given at the spacious 
and handsome studio of E. Presson Miller on Wednesday 
afternoon, December 11. The following program was ren- 
dered: 
Summer 
Villanelle 


Chaminade 
owas F ‘ Dell’ Acqua 
Miss Leslie Stewart. 
Se et Bia ccctsscccotrataceesusesindss 7 vococky 
Nathan Meltz, 
-++-Foote 


Two Folksongs 


VOD CRONOER, bcc ccsecscoccsecdondscesiesevevessvecesoce a 
Miss Mary Frances Kirby. 
Pe Teme Verne ccs ccsnscncccoccescsecetsesss ..von Fielitz 
GIN Bibs desenecdcctesvosepsereenvesbenseceessens 96esueeee ...- Tosti 
M. James Brines. 
Quando a te lieta (Faust).........++.esee00+ Gounod 
Miss Grace Farmer 
ee Ge Tiss sccvccvmcsesdossses : ...-Allitsen 
DJ isnerersieeenssustenhieges pian , pinieree sense A. L. 
FUE BRS BE Bi cs dvcecctneccesvsvecieess 
Leo Lieberman 


Two new comers who made a very pleasant impression 
were Miss Mary Frances Kirby and Miss Grace Farmer, 
Miss Kirby, who came from Towanda, Pa., to study with 
Mr. Miller, possesses a soprano voice of beautiful quality. 
With proper development her future as a singer is as- 
sured. Miss Farmer’s sweet mezzo soprano made a very 
favorable impression. The work of Miss Stewart was, as 
always, interesting ,and her coloratura work was excep- 
tionally well done. Mrs. Hammond sang her num- 
bers like an artist. Nathan Meltz, although suffering 
from a severe cold, sang his numbers with good effect. Mr. 
Brines was not in good voice, but by the amount of taste 
and temperament displayed in his work made his songs 
thoroughly enjoyable. Mr. Lieberman is so well known to 
the public that his work needs no special comment. 
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VIENNA, NOVEMBER 30, 1901. 


ee “Sign of the Cross” has celebrated its seventy 

hith performance, and 1 till running on before 
crowded houses at the Kaiser Jubilams Theater. It may 
further interest our readers to learn that the beautiful and 


youthiul Amalia Dolcini has won her suit against Bohr 





mann; that is, she gained the 1 o have her name as 
co-translator appear on all the bills and receives 2,000 
crowns She was, however, obliged to retract in the 
presence of official witnesses her insinuations against her 
co-laborer’s honor 

he concert season has begun in good earnest. Bdésen 


dorfer Saal, Grosser and Kleiner Musik Verein Saal are 


filled every evening and overfilled; and people are being 
nightly turned away from the doors, while over the box 
office in large letters is seen the—to managers—delightfu 


word “Ausverkanft” (sold out). On W 


ber 20, Henryk Melcer, a Polish pia 1 


ednesday, Novem 
ist and composer 


gave the first of two concerts in the smaller of the Mus 


Vercin halls. He played only his own compositions: two 


piano concertos, one in E minor, one in G minor, and 
three transcriptions of songs by Stephan Monnysko He 
also directed a composition of his entitled “Four-Tone 


his concertos 


Pictures in Symphony Form.” 
have won high honors: the first a Rubinstein prize in Bes 
lin in 1895; the second a Paderewski prize in Leipsic 11 
1898. On the Mr. Melcer will give a recital of 
standard works 


On Sunday, November 14, Xaver Scharwenka played his 





new Concerto in C sharp minor (first performance in Vi 
enna) with the Philharmonic Orchestra. At the next 
Philharmonic concert Emil Sauer will play his E minor 
| 


Concerto Eugen d’Albert is announced to play th 


mian strings. The 





Brahms F minor Quintet with the B« 
Joachim Quartet, which includes Joachim, Carl Halit 
Wirth and Hausmann, will give a series of concerts 
They will play some of the most celebrated Haydn, Mo 
zart, Schubert, Schumann, Beethoven and Brahms quar 
tets, and one seldom heard, by Cherubini. Other concerts 
which are exciting special anticipations ar¢ the song and 
ballad evening of the celebrated Bavarian singer Eugen 
Gura, on November 28; Bronislaw Hubermann, on Decem 
ber 2; Katharine Goodson, the English pianist, also De 
cember 2; Emil Sauer’s piano recital, on December 11, and 
the Soldat-Roeger Quartet, on December 21 

About the Paderewski concerts, the learned critics of Vi 


enna pass varying judgments. The public passed but one 
R. Walaschek, in the Zeit, speaks forgivingly of the Polish 
Why does he call it taste 
less? Surely there is place for and a reason for a bril 
Perhaps, 


Fantaisie on original themes 


liant virtuoso number at the end of a program 
indeed, such a composition proves a rest to that section 
of the audience whose brains and nerves are overstrained 
by preceding exhausting attention. Speaking of the Bee 
thoven numbers, it would be impossible not to agree at 
least about some of their aspects with the Zeit. It is cer- 
tainly a great pity that Gustav Brecher shoufd be at the 
Hof Oper in the capacity of assistant director, and it is 
also inexcusable that his immature efforts at conducting 
should be imposed on an educated or an uneducated au- 
dience. 

For our own poor part we cannot look upon “Coriolan” 
as a mere study for the accurate, pedantic counting out of 
beats and especially rests, and it is obviously impertinent 
for any so-called leader to attempt the “Emperor” Con- 
certo if he be still unable to give the cues or bring in the 
tuttis on time. Not once was Herr Brecher behind the 
pianist, but always. And still we felt no lack of repose 
in Paderewski’s reading. The first movement seemed to us 
admirable; the second and last would doubtless have been 
given with more intensity had not at least half the pianist’s 
energy been devoted to helping the director along. The 
Chopin Concerto was beautifully played in pianistic style. 
Possibly the tragic declamation of the second movement 
has been more forcibly brought out, but here again the or- 
chestra was responsible. Paderewski was greeted with 





such tempestuous applause at both concerts that the oldest 
Viennese maintained that even Liszt’ 
was not such an ovation 

On the night of the recital, November 22, a large num 
Behind these 


others were standing and crowded up to the walls. The 


ber of people were seated on the stage 


most beautifully given number, not excepting the Chopin 
pieces, seemed to us the chromatic Fantaisie and Fugu 


of Bach. Whatever academicians may have to gainsay, for 








many this immortal composition always remain a 
wonderful song of romantic characte Paderewski playec 
besides Op III f Jeethoven; Schumann's G sharp 
iinor Sonata; eight Chopin numbers, of course repeating 
the G flat study according to his custom in America; A 
minor Rubinstein Barcarolle and Rhapsody No. 11, of Lisz 
The audience rushed upon the stage, and so surrounded the 
artist that he could with difficulty move on and off. After 





program 


many encores that Was « et 


ng of Pader« rec hat ‘ ‘ l 

Polish I or th ec iv, the first tin Such 
are his paradoxical word He sinuates later that y 
in Chopin, Schumann, & s Paderewski at his t 





There is always much said about the proper interpreta- 


tion of Bach and Beethoven. From the citadel of tradi- 
tion certain crit ulminate condemnation on ; \ 
venture to disagree with them. We feel that when 
pianist succeeds in making the mus nd dra ‘ 
ents of su work as op. 111 of Bee en clear t n 
audience only small me re y prepared to 
receive the message, he has don é rk the composer 
has left for him to do ind Ss { it well 


It is amusing to read Anton Door’s views of the new 
Meister Schule under Sauer at the Conservatory In his 


article made pul 





vember 24, Prot r Door ‘ brilli x 
ples cannot cause virtuosity in studet not already pre- 
fitted by nature r the ¢ el pment o! the 
+ enone , , 
glittering generalities 
The readers of Tue Musicat Cows no doubt r 
member that Sauer’s appointment at e Conservatory as 
head of the piano department, s tithe and s salary 
proved too much for the forbearance f some of the 
time-honored members of the faculty, who consequently 


resigned. Without departing from proper resp 


incient institutions, we cannot but express our opinior 
that the Vienna Conservatorium has suffered sadly from 
the lack of new ideas. It is a fact that since the days of 


Czerny it has sent forth many thousands of certified 
pupils; has indeed published a long list of the so-called 
artists found within its walls. Some of these must have 
had natural talent. Why have they not been heard from? 

Mahler is absent from Vienna. He produced his new 
symphony in G minor at Munich on Monday, November 
25. The work will be given here later in the season 

An item in the issue of November 13 of THe Musical 
Courter leads us to believe that the Berlin correspondent 
has been misinformed. As every one in Vienna knows 
thoroughly well, the cause of Leschetizky’s brilliant pupil 
Gaston Lherie’s unfortunate suicide was the young man’s 
hopeless love for a fell 


yw student, a handsome American 


girl. Certain rumors circulated by a Berlin daily are en- 


urely without foundation 


Differences of opinion on mu- 
sical matters or methods need not include slurs on morals 
and character 

We receive from Berlin news of the success of a young 
Viennese pianist and composer, Arthur Schnabel, who per- 
formed his own concerto in Beethoven Hall on Sunday, 
November 17. Prof. Carl Krebs, in Der Tag, speaks in 
high commendation of his characteristic themes, broad 
scope and fine orchestration of the work. Prof. Leopold 
Schmidt, in the Tageblatt, says that Mr. Schnabel’s con- 
certo demonstrates a maturity surprising in one so young 
(only nineteen), and that though the general impression 
is not cloudless, the composer shows that he has capacity 
not only to produce frequent themes but likewise to ar- 
tistically elaborate them. S ok 

ArTHUR WuitTING’s Concert.—Arthur Whiting gave the 
first in a series of four chamber music concerts last Sun 
day afternoon in the room of the Architectural League in 
the Fine Arts Building. The program included Mozart’s 
violin and piano Sonatas in G major and E minor, Nos 
379 and 304 in the Koéchel catalogue; the Brahms D minor 
Sonata for violin and piano, and Mr. Whiting’s songs to 
poems from Fitzgerald’s translation of Omar Khayyam 
The sonatas were played by Mr. Whiting and Franz 
Kneisel. Perry Averill was the singer. The program was 
unusual as it was interesting. 





Miss Howard. a pupil of Miss Genevieve Bisbee, will 
give a recital on December 18 at 4 o’clock at the music 
rooms, 1109 and 1110, Carnegie Halls» 





umphal passage 
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Adolt Glose« ste Charles W. Rhox I 

trated lecture on ““‘Wagner and the Bayre Fe 
it | i, Elmira, W Springheld, O 

ently 

\ m was giv ] n | y ( cl Venver 
( by Emil Tifers it w Grant Weber, the pianist 
ussisted. He played Chopin’s F sharp Nocturne and the 
Study, op. 10, No. 12, ar Moszkowski Spar ( 
price The concert was a big success 

Berenice Thompsor pub ‘ g } es 
whicl s to De sun ( rt the « ning n alc the 
Ww ngton st f Ja | Dean McFa by Mi Pick 
€ g i he rhree S x J » e Verse are be 

g Amy Law gifted Wa gion sopran ‘ 

x ré 

| d Mrs. Ar Reginald e gave ica 
eve g their 1 701-2 Carneg Ha Friday 
I were many p! nt persons present. 1 
ticipating were Mrs, M s Black, Henry K. Hadley an 
i Mr. Little. Mrs. I k sang rmingly some of Mr 
Little’s nd Mr Hadley’s songs Mr I tic i ng her 
things, p iyed two pian ert \ te Mr 
Winston at the second in 

Mary A. Cryder, a mezz prar f Washington, D. C 
ing the ““Three Songs Fr S e Verse words by Miss 





town (Conn.), in the course of the heated term, and 
they were always well received. Other songs on Miss 
Cryder’s programs were “At Parting,”” Rogers; 
Suzon,” Thomé; “Serenade,” Meyer-Helmund Ouvres 
tes yeux bleus,”” Massenet, and songs by Sx 
and many others. 


Hallet Gilberté 


the tenor ] 
dramatic reader, has been giving a series of successful re 


assisted by 
citals in the New England cities. The n ipers have 
published very favorable reviews of these entertainments 
and have bestowed upon Mr. and Mrs. Gilberté many 


compiiments. The programs were made up largely of 

Mr. Gilberté’s own compositions. As a singer Mr. Gil- 

berté long ago earned an enviable position, and this sea 

son he is enjoying great succes He purposes to appear 
New York soon after the idays 


Oley Speaks, the talented singer and composer, is much 
in demand just at present for private musicales. His voice 
a beautiful bass, remarkable both in range and in quality, 
lends itself especially well to the songs of his own com 
posing. 

On December 10 he sang at Mrs. Bennett’s private mu- 
sicale in Seventieth street, on December 13 at the Ruther 
ford Club, Rutherford, N. J., and on December 15 at Mad 
ame Newhouse’s musicale on Fifth avenue. On December 
23 Mr. Speaks will sing “The Messiah” at St. Thomas’ 
Church. He will sing selections from “The Messiah” at 
the Aeolian Company’s recital 
27, and in New York on December 28 


s in Brooklyn on December 


In January Mr. Speaks will give a series of song recitals 
in the West 

Mr. Bennett gave his second recital this season at Car 
negie Hall, December 10. Some fine examples of tone pro 
duction were shown by the various pupils 

Those who appeared were Mrs. Laurel Rivers, Miss 
Edna Hunter, Miss Cecelia Quinn, Oscar Fuchs, Miss 
Luise Ruprecht, assisted by Wilhelm Fischer, 'cellist 
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SECOND ARION CONCERT. 


HRISTMAS greens and huge clusters of holly en- 
hanced the surroundings of the second Arion con- 
cert last Sunday night. The program included five novel- 
ties, and the soloists were Miss Esther Palliser and Miss 
Olive Mead. As the opening number the orchestra con- 
ducted by Mr. Lorenz played as a memorial to the late 
Josef Rheinberger that composer’s Prelude and Fugue, 
op. 79. The Maennerchor followed it, singing appropriate- 
ly an old Christmas song by Praetorius, and sang it so well 
that a repetition of a part was redemanded. Of the new 
choral works heard at the concert “The Forsaken Chapel,” 
by Mathieu Neumann, made the best impression. Devo- 
tional in character, refined and melodious, it proved very 
agreeable. Two of the other novelties may be dismissed 
by classing them as pleasing trifles, but no more. One a 
folksong, “Im Feld des Morgens Frith,” by Ch. Burk- 
hardt, and the other a semi-humorous song, “Die Hahn- 
enfeder Nickt von Hut,” by Rudolf Wagner. Being only 
a chicken feather the Audubon Society will not object. 
Miss Esther Palliser combined dramatic power and 
winning pathos in the aria, “Ave Maria K6nigin,” from 
Max Bruch’s ‘“Feuerkreuz.” The splendid stage presence 
of this artist also proved a factor in her success during 
the evening. In her songs, “Fischerknabe,” by Liszt; 
Brahms’ “Sandmanchen” and “Rosalind’s Madrigal,” 


by Liza Lehmann’s mother, Miss Pailiser recalled an- 


other side to her art, namely, that of singing songs 
simply and poetically, and this is something all operatic 
ind oratorio singers cannot do. Miss Palliser came to 


\merica in time. She will be needed. Her voice is one 
of those rich, full vibrant sopranos, with a big range, and 
there is wide scope for such a voice. 

Miss Mead belongs to the school of young violinists 
at concerts. Tone, technic and 


who are gladly heard 
taste she has them all, and moreover, her playing is 
marked with sincerity that is unusual in so youthful a 
performer. Then, too, Miss Mead’s presence is win- 
some. Her selections for the evening included the Ro- 
manza and Finale from Wieniawski’s Second Concerto, 

Ibumblatt,” arranged by Wilhelmj, and a 


Wagners “A 
Mazurka, by Zarzycki. 

Che string orchestra played a Romanza by Georg Keller, 
d this was one of the things marked “new” upon the 
program. But for this marking, no one would have guessed 

was “new.” The orchestra also piayed the fourth part 
f Bizet’s Roman Suite. Robert Schwalm’s “Death Song 
of the Goths” was sung as the closing number, and this 
was another novelty. Like the making of books, there is 
no end to the pubiishing of new musical compositions. 
However, with all due respect to composers and con 
ductors, five novelties are too many to digest at one con- 
cert. But for some reason the conductors of the German 
singing societies delight in presenting novelties, and while 
he plan redounds greatly to their credit, it is not possible 
to expect the average music lover or even music student 
to be wholly in sympathy with the fashion. 


Many conductors of the ‘clubs which sing in English go 
to the other extreme and neglect new compositions alto 


FriepA STeNvER’s Success.—That Miss Frieda Stender’s 


‘arance in public is always a complete success is sus- 











tained by her recent press notices, of which we reprint a 
few herewith: 
Miss Stender next appeared and sang an aria from “Der Waffen 
imied,” by Lortzing, accompanied by the full orchestra. Miss 
Stender is the possessor of a remarkably sweet soprano voice, highly 
« ited, a rendered the difficult selection in a manner which 
ed her an artist of rare ability She was enthusiastically re 
led, and in regpor to an encore sang a pretty little ballad, 
“Violets.” It was rendered in such a_ pleasing manner that she had 
eat it. * * * Miss Stender next sang Chaminade’s “ Madri 
nd Hildach’s “Mein Liebster ist ein Weber’ ® charming 
manner, and when again forced to respond to the vociferous applause 


“The Sweetest Flower that Blooms.”—The Observer (Hoboken), 


e program was a yprano solo by Miss 


d the aria of Marie from “Waffen 


nt 
Frieda Stender, who render 
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schmied,” and earned such stormy applause that she had to give 
“Violets” as an encore. It was the young artist’s first appearance 
in Hoboken. She has a beautiful voice, and her style is excellent. 
Miss Stender sang also “Madrigal” and “Mein Liebster ist ein 
Weber,” and as an encore “The Sweetest Flower that Blooms.”— 
New York Staats-Zeitung, December 9. 


Miss Frieda Stender, the prima donna, proved once more that 
there is a fine future for her in store. She rendered an aria from 
“Der Waffenschmied,” two songs (““Madrigal,” by Chaminade, and 
“Mein Liebster ist ein Weber,”’ by Hildach), to which she kindly 
added as an encore Van der Stucken’s ““The Sweetest Flower.”— 
New Yorker Herold, December 9. 








Powers Studio Musicale. 


ISS E. GENEVIEVE WEAVER gave a recital of 
Nevin songs at the Powers-Alexander studios last 
Saturday evening, under the direction of Francis Fischer 
Powers, with this program: 
When the Land Was White With Moonlight. 
Nocturne. 
German songs— 
Rechtezeit. 
Madel wie blihts 
Herbstgefith 
French songs 
Vielle Chans 
La Vie. 
Dites Moi. 
One Spring Morning 
*Twas April. 
In a Bower. 
Children’s songs 
In Winter I Get Up at Night. 
Of Speckled Eggs the Birdie Sings 
Dark Brown Is the River. 
Beat Upon Mine, Little Heart. 
Little Boy Blue. 
At Twilight. 
Oh, That We Two Were Maying 
The Merry Lark. 
The Dream Maker Man 
The Rosary in 

Miss Weavcr quite captured attention by her unusual 
combination, handsome person and expressive, finished 
soprano voice. All her numbers were sung with much 
sympathy and indeed there is probably no better singer 
of the graceful Nevin songs before the public. The group 
ending with “The Rosary” she played, with musical touch 
and tone, showing versatility and ability at the piano 
“One Spring Morning” was especially graceful and 
quaint, “’Twas April” full of fervor, and the high G of 
“In a Bower” caught attention, because of beautiful tone- 
quality. 

Harry S. Briggs played accompaniments full of sym- 
pathy and temperament quite astonishing for such a 
youth. 

Miss Weaver, with Mrs. Hadden-Alexander, stunning- 
ly gowned, assisted Mr. Powers in receiving, and the usua! 


prominent society people crowded the handsome studios. 


Jessie Shay. 
ISS JESSIE SHAY, the piano soloist of the Kubelik 
tour, is receiving many excellent criticisms. We 
add those of the Hartford (Conn.) concert: 

Herr Kubelik was assisted in this concert by Miss Jessie Shay 
pianist, a dainty lady, with a charming presence. She was practica 
1 stranger to Hartford, but Miss Shay is the kind of artist that 
Hartford will always esteem. Her introduction was two numbers en 
suite, “‘Etincelle,” by Moszkowski, and “Etude de Concert,” by 
Schloezer. The first was a dainty and characteristic Slav bit, given 
with much delicacy and interpretation that was thoroughly artistic 
and enjoyable. The Etude was equally modern, immensely diffi- 
cult and given with snap, discretion and good sentiment. Miss Shay 
was enthusiastically received. Her second number was the Rhap 
sedie Hongroise, No. 12, by Liszt. Miss Shay interpreted the 
thunders and dainties of this big number marvelously for a young 
woman, and this is said in no spirit of apology for her. She is a 
genuine artist, and deserved all the recognition she received. Her 
temperament is apparent, and she should play Chopin exceptionally 
well.—Hartford Courant, December 13, 1901. 

Miss Jessie Shay scored almost as much of a success as Herr 
Kubelik. As a pianist she was grand. Miss Shay is a young woman, 
a blonde of pleasing appearance. Her rendition of Moszkowski’s 
“Etincelle” and Beethoven’s Romance in G major were divine. She 
put much feeling into her playing and her technic was excellent. 
Hartford Telegram, December 13, 1901. 


An excellent pianist, who stirred the feelings of the audience 
strongly, shared the program with Kubelik. Miss Jessie Shay played 
a Moszkowski number with remarkable grace and clearness and a 
perfection of touch that won admiration from the first measures. In 
the “Concert Study,” by Schloezer, she took such rapid time that 
one marveled, and yet nothing clearer, more distinct, more finished 
in treatment was offered during the evening. It was a brilliant yet 
cool performance, and it displayed notable technic and perfect con- 
trol. In the Hungarian Rhapsodie she added color and power to 
her production, and made the instrument respond with those orches- 
tral effects which Liszt designed. Miss Shay was an exceedingly 
satisfactory second during the evening, and her piano playing, which is 
of distinct and highly modern character, made a strong impression 
on the audience, which applauded long.—Hartford Times, December 


13, I9gol. 








VoorHIs SuerscripTion Concerts.—The first of three 
with the Kaltenborn Quartet began last night, Tuesday, 
December 17, at the Jersey City Club; the second occurs 
February 11, the last April 15. The success of the cham- 
ber concert of last year, under Voorhis’ management, has 
induced this series. 


MACONDA. 
ERE are more press notices recording in no uncer- 
tain tone the continued success of the artistic so- 
prano Charlotte Maconda. She is one of the artists who 
is meeting with a well-deserved triumph: 

Mme. Charlotte Maconda, an artist who is the equal of any soprano 
heard in concert in Spokane, deserved a larger audience than that 
which sparsely dotted the floors of the Spokane Theatre last evening 
Kut those who braved the inclement weather were richly repaid 
They manifested their delight by most vigorous applause, and had 
Madame Maconda cared to respond she had excuse for doubling the 
length of the program. Hers is a voice of exquisite quality, of wide 
range and volume, and it is apparent that it has beep trained by 
masters. 

Chaminade, Grieg, Schumann, Hahn, Nevin, Bartlett, Lehmann, 
in fact the works of nearly all the noted composers whose composi 
tions are rendered by the world’s greatest artists, were intelligently 
and delightfully interpreted by Madame Maconda. The trills and 
cadenzas of “Thou Brilliant Bird,” from ‘Perle du Brézil;” the 
mournful tones of the Irish Folksong, crooning notes of lullabies 
and melodious runs in sweet ballads of English song writers came 
from her throat in a way that showed to advantage the versatility 
of this really splendid vocalist 

Some of her songs were quite exacting, particularly Gounod’s 


“Mignon,” the chief beauties of which are smoothness and evenness 
and exquisite shading. There was the pathos and clearness of tone 
that makes the artist. Madame Maconda’s personality was pleasing 
She seemed to enjoy to the utmost the rapture of every one of her 


hearers, and she was as painstaking with her numbers as if she were 


singing before the largest of metropolitan audience 


“*Twas April” (Nevin) was a familiar song to even the less mus 
cal of her hearers. She gave it a color that was elation \gain 
in the Schumann song she held the audience s ound 

“Si mes vers Avaient des Aiies’’ (C. Hahn) was a tone picture that 
also added to the laurels of this gifted coloraturs prano.—Spokane 


Spokesman Review. 
The Maconda concert—artistically a thoreugh suc 
cess. Financially, however, it was for less than 


1,000 people were in the Tabernacle, 




















people are lost in the Tabernacle irming 
as to personality, stage presence and voice, and her s s were fo 
lowed each time by a storm of applause. Her voice is a pure colora 
tura, with dramatic tendency; in fact, some of er numbers were 
cleverly acted, and it showed conclusively tt I true place is 
n the operatic stage. [ ! we Pp i by 
Prof. J. J. McClellan, who « r t 
her, but his work was e f singer 
Madame Maconda sang “Ko L’Ete” and “Tu 
me dirais,”” by Chaminade; “ dD 1; “Berceuse 
hy Godard; “Maids of Cadiz, xy Nevin; “Lullaby,’ 
Luckstone; “You and I,” Lehmann, and the Inflammatus,’ 
with the choir, al fw were splend giver The « r, led 
by Professor Stepl rendered efficient aid I the ncert sa 
whole, was a delight to al! present.—Salt Lake Tribune 

What would have been called a fairly good |} se at a " 

all, one of nearly a thousand people, including the singers, er ed 





the magnificent prog offered by that rare artist, Charlotte Ma 








nda, to Salt Lake last night at the Tabernacle. While Madame 
Maconda was really suffering with a severe d, yet a more beautifu 
oice under more perfect and artistic control has seldom been heard 
here. She can be compared only with such as Nordica or Melba 
or still more like Sembrich—had the latter been heard here. Per 
haps of the varied program that she gave the ‘ song,” from 
“The Pearl of Brazil” and the “Polonaise,” fr 1 were 
e most rapturously received, tl the daintier 1 were ex 
quisitely done. The only regret tha few pe mpara 





tively, turned out to enjoy the feast 


ANTONIA Sawyer.—-Laura Vreeland, a pupil of Mrs 
Sawyer, sang at.the Christmas affair at the Astoria last 
week, singing a Hawley and a Neil song with such artistic 
self-poise, control of the means of expression, and musical 
as well as delightful voice, that she made a distinct hit. 
Mrs. Sawyer also sang a brace of French and German 
songs, when those characteristics which have made her a 
favorite, namely, beautiful voice, temperament and superior 
diction, all combined to make her singing an event of the 
evening. Four of her pupils sang at the last gathering of 
the Mr. and Mrs. Chas. Gardner school, where she teaches 
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HAROLD BAUER. 
[By Caste.] ‘ 
PARIS, DECEMBER !7, 1901 
Musical Courier, New York: 


“Harold Bauer, the pianist, 





ber 19.” 
A SUCCESSFUL BOWMAN PUPIL. 
Maude Sanders Faust. 
AUDE SANDERS FAUST, in charge of the piano 


department at the Colorado Springs Conservatory 


Music, early showed musical 


sons from her sixth year. Her really serious study 


however, began when she entered the music 
Vassar College, and came under the instruction and 


ful musical influence of Miss Jessie 


years one of the most efficient teachers attached to the 
During her last four years at 
under the 


musical staff at Vassar. 


college Miss Sanders’ studies were pursued 


supervision of E. M 


Lecrures.—The pi 
Platon 
Brounoff, has been very busy of late giving 
“Russian Mu 


BROUNOFF RUSSIAN 


anist, singer, composer and lecturer, 


his popular lecture recital on 
sic and Life,” 
of six under 
Board of Education. 
Women’s Club, of 


assisted by his pupil, 


having just finished a course 
the auspices ot the Br 0kl yr 
December 11 he ga\ 
Waterbury 


the soprano 


for the 
Conn., 
Clara Gorn, who is singing better than ever 
Ihe papers had most enthusiastic notices 
Decembe 


Brooklyn, 
anist; Louis Cohn, pianist ; 


14 he gave a students’ concert in 
assisted by Miss Sara Fish, pi 
Miss Gorn and 


Mishel Shapiro, the young violinist, pupil 
f Fonaroff 

DANNREUTHER QUARTET This we 
known organization played last week at 
Miss Porter’s school, Farmington, Conn., | 


- , | 
this being their eighteenth year at that 


school. They gave a M«¢ Quartet, | 
Schubert Theme and Variations, Glazou 
now Novelettes, Schumann Quartet, and 
Mr Dannreuther played the H 


Sonata in A. | 
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sails for America on Decem 


talent and had piano les- 
school at 


he Ip- 
Chapin, for many 


Bowman, of Steinway Hall, then 





eis: and director of the 
Vassar, and in harmony, 


department of music at 
counterpoint, form and 
history she enjoyed the privilege of being instructed by 


music 


him. For several years Miss Sanders was a prominent 

performer in the public recitals given by the pupils in the 

reg chapel and also at the more fr 
Thekla Society 


quent musicales ot 


In 1894 she graduated with high credit, and the follow 





ing week, with no special preparation other than that re 
ceived through her regular studies at Vassar, she passed 
the exacting examinations held in New York city by the 
American College of Musicians, winning first honors 


Subsequent to her college course in music and arts and 


her marriage to Dr. Faust, of Poughkeepsie, Mrs. Faust 


studied piano and composition in New York with Pro 
fessor Bowman, and taught a large class of piano and 
heory pupils up to her recent removal to Colorado 
Springs, where she is prominently identified with the pi 
ano department of the Colorado Springs Conservatory of 
Music, an excellent school of music connected with th« 
Colorado College. Thoroughly equipped for her work as 
teacher pianist and theorist, earnest and conscientious in 


her every effort, Mrs 


Faust will prove a splendid acquis 


A $68 Library of Musical Knowledge and Sheet 
Music—16G Volumes—sent complete on receipt 
of $1 and your acceptance as a Cluh Member 


This one Edition only at HALF PRICE 


This Musical Library. is the 1901 edition 
Their Music, edited by Theodo 
Musical instructors and the fo 
It is 
lume) editior 





of all musical libraries. 
earlier (six vo 
volume. 


contain all 
of music, Italian, 
great composers 

counts of the special pec 


you want to 


butions to the total. Insho 








CLIFFORD ALEXANDER 
WBwiIiLE YY, 


BARITONE. 
ORATORIO, SONG RECITALS, CONCERTS. 
64 West 98th Street, New York. 


Also Wolfsoha Bureau. Telephone. 1658 Riverside 


EDWARD BROMBERG, 


BASSO-CANTANTE. 
SOLOIST OF THE BRICK CHURCH, 





(37th St. and Fifth Ave.) at the very head of the Parisian critics; | after My ne has owned t 
ORA Dr. Louis Kelterborn, Dr. Philipp Spitta, | dipped into its reading ' volu 
ce Te eat sane, enewean, of Berlin; Henry E. Krehbiel, of New | dered through its hundreds of mi 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Residence—138 West 91st St, Studio—9 East 17th St. 
Mesdemoiselles YERSIN, 


Authors of the 
PHONO RHYTHMIC FRENCH 
Winter address: 
465 Lexington Avenue, NEW YORK 
Summer address 
Newport House, BAR HARBOR, ME 


SARAH KING PECK, 


METHOD. 








ence. 


FAMOUS COMPOSERS AND THEIR MUSIC 


York, and many others equaily famous. 
Each subject has been written about by 
the one particular person in the whole mu. 
sical world who is best qualified to deal 
with it, and the cost to the publisher of all 
these special articles was enormous. 

The 10 Music Volumes contain nearly 
1700 pages of sheet music chosen by 
Theodore Thomas and Karl Kiauser. 
pieces are neither too easy nor too diffi- 
cult. Plenty of them can easily be mas- 
tered by pupils of a year or two’s experi- 
Yet Paderewski bought five sets of | scenes in their careers. 


6 Encyclopedia Volumes—l10 Music Volumes 


umes. 


There are sixteen 
inches—six of reading matter and ill 
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THE MUSICAL COUNRIEN. 
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g list of able representatives in the Far West of his 
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rai 
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HARLES W. CLARK’S fine voice and musicianly 
nterpretations important feature at torical or- * 
concerts, Chicago Auditorium, December 13 and 

called many times Saturday night H 


} 
Ding 





mn 
ip 





ve 


differed in esser itial points frot m all his feliow 
rt, they really forma 
knowledge, not written like an encyclopedia but like simple history or biography. 





The entire content of these text volumes | the first edition—one for his own use and ({1F YOU PREFER) 
consists of articles specially written for this | four for gifts to his frien The set consists of sixteen Imperial Octavo vol 
work by such men as Oscar Comettant, For Young Musicians this work is i umes, measuring about g x 12 inches—almost sheet 
Director of the Paris Conservatoire; Ed- | valuable. It does not preach; it is not full aaa ccna aol GT aah deeeeaedl 
ward Dannreuther, the distinguished mu- | of “ Dont’s”; it does not attempt to teach [| backs, and the music volumes will lie open 
sical critic of London; the late John Fiske, | how to play or sing; it does not try tc — pone o LX masic rack with 1 
Philip Hale, Adolphe Jullien, who stands | the plac ce of a musical instructe Bu ome to turn over of themselves. the 


Li ibrary a while, 
mes and wan 

sic pages, 
there grows up insensibly a love for what are $1 (Club fee) down and $2 
is really good and an aversion to what is 
bad in the great world of melody and har- 


mony. 

Beautiful IMlustrations to the number 
of over 500 are scattered through 
Many are magnificent color plates 
of rare and interesting musical instruments, 
The | 234 of them are portraits of the great com- 
posers, while others are facsimiles of their 
music manuscripts, views of the 
they lived in, their birthplaces, and notable 


the vol- 


towns 
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Charles W. Clark’s Success in Chicago. 
[By Wrre 


CONCERT Miss Estelle 


the young soprano, w sing at the Kubelik con 


appearance in New 


she returned from Germany he young artist 


at the concert of the Br vn Apollo ( h 
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Half Price sUtT™2Pavments 











The publisher's price of the set i 
$68.0 Our club price is just 
one-half of that, with the Clut 


fee ($1) added The payments 
per month for 17 months 
The full Set is sent 
you when you join 


the club and pay 
the first Dollar. 


‘< 







A beautiful Speci 
men Book with fuller 
information will be sent 
Free it you cut off this 
corner, put your name and 
address on the margin and 
mail it to us AT ONCE. If 










































SOPRANO, 
CONCERTS AND ORATORIO. 
55 West 85th Street, New York. 





Phila. John Wanamaker ‘ew York 















you prefer not to mutilate the 
magazine a posta! will do 
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PARIS. 


NEW YORK. 





SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 


ter Régisseur de la Scéne de l’Opera Comique. 
Stage Practice. In Cast. 
41 rue des Martyrs, Paris. 





Mme. MARIE ROZE, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT, 
37 rue Joubert. 


Chaussée d’Antin, Paris. 


Mise-en-scéne. Ensemble practice in cast. 
on stage. 





LA VILLA VIOLETTE 
TROCADERO, 


22 Rue Raynouard. Mme. Fiessinger. 
Assortment of rooms. Excellent table. Gardens. 
All facilities of "bus and tram. 


DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


Pure Italian Method. Complete course. Stage 
Page Voice, lyric, declamation, languages, sol- 
¢, ensemble music, mise-en- -scéne. 
‘lass and single lessons. 
Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 
go rue St. Petersbourg. 





FRENCE SCEIOOX, 
M. DUMARTHERAY, 


From Sounds to Literature, Pronunciation, Ac- 
eent, Conversation. 
(Opera.) 


14 rue Taitbout. 
Mme. FLORENZA d’ARONA, 
VOCAL PROFESSEUR 


5 rue Bassano, Paris. 
Time filled. Early application necessary for 
lessons during the Spring and Summer. 


Mme. IDA LURIG, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
French—Italian—German. 
Specialty of German Songs and Oratorio. 
(Trocadero) 5 rue Petrarque, Paris. 


Miss JULIA KLUMPKE, 


VIOLINISTE. 
Pupil of MM. Eugene Ysaye and G. Rémy. 
Concerts, Musicales, Lessons, Violin and Accom- 
ouanent. 10 rue Froidevaux, Paris. 


MME. ROBINSON DUFF, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
4 tue de la Renaissance |’Aima, Paris. 


Mme. ROSINE LABORDE, 


PROF. DE CHANT. 
62 rue de Ponthien, Paris. 


Mute. GRACE LEE HESS 
Supplementary Education. SCHOOL. 
French Language Obligatory. 

145 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 
MLLE. KIKINA, poet 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 


Ancienne Eléve de MARCHESI, 
too Avenue de Villiers, aris. 


MLLE. NILANDE, 
Authorized Teacher of the Yersin Phonu-Rhyth- 


mic Method. French Diction. French Language. 
(Av. Marceau). 37 rue de Chaillot. 


MLLE. MARTINI, 


Artiste Opéra, Opéra Comic ue, Théatre Lyrique, 
rofessor of “Mime 
Silent Interpretation, Stage Business, Gesture, 
Pantomime, a 
87 rue St. Lazare, Paris. 


THE FRENCH LANGUAGE 


Rapidly, easily and correctly acquired b 
KIMON’ Tie 


























S PRAC AL SYSTEM. 
(3 francs, post eas 
Private sensed by M. D. Kimon 


10 rue Cambon, Paris. 


Mme. ROGER-MICLOS, 
PIANO—PARIS. 


Element: and Superior Class and Private 
Public Pupils’ Concerts. 
(’Etoile.) 27 Avenue MacMahon. 


Mme. jJ.V IEUXTEMPS, 


VOCAL _ PROFESSOR. 
Classes and Private Lessons. Placing and Mend- 
ing of Tones. 25 rue de Tocqueville (Monceau). 


BALDELLI, 
ITALIAN BARITONE. 


Théatre Royal, Madrid. Professeur de Chant. 
(Champs Elysées). 6 rue Euler, Paris. 











This space will be devoted to piano compositions by 
HENRY XANDER. 


a +») Published by JOHN F. ELLIS & CO., 
Bpringtide.”’ {937 Pa. Av., N.W., Washington, D. © 


Now being performed by prominent pianists 
with much success. 


Kathrin Hilke, 


Soprano. 


ORATORIO, CONCERTS, MUSICALES, 





JOSEPH JOACHIM SCHOOL. 
STRINGED INSTRUMENTS. 
GERALDINE MORGAN, Director. 


Orchestral and ’Cello Department, Paul Morgan. 
914 CARNEGIE HALL, New York. 


SHANNA CUMMING, 
SOPRANO. 
1424 Pacific Street, Brooklyn. 
Telephone 906A, Bedford. 
WOLPFSOHN MU SICAL, BUREAU. 


PLATON BROUNOFF 


Voice Culture, Coaching, Piano. 


LECTURE-RECITALS 2.2 S53 tusic. 


Vocal Solo, Choral and Piano Illustrations. 
10 EAST {7th STREET, NEW YORK. 
BRANCH, 25! EAST BROADWAY. 


THE KLINGENFELD COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


—AND— 


SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION. 


108 Hancock Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 











NEW YORK STLDIO: 40 West 35th Street. 


LEO SCHULZ, 


’Cello Virtuoso, 
77 WEST 55th STREET, NEW YORK, 


ELIZABETH D. LEONARD, 
CONTRALTO, 
Oratorio, Concerts, Drawing Rooms, 








325 West 87th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Blanche Duffield, 


Soprano. 
111 West 114th Street, New York. 
Wo.trsoun Musicat Bureau. 


Mr. and Mrs, 
John Dennis Mehan, 


SUITE SEVENTY, 
Carnegie Halil, 





New York, 





INTERNATIONAL, 
MUSICAL AND EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE. 


CHARLOTTE BABCOCK. KATHARINE INGERSOLL. 
CARNEGIE HALL, New York. 


ESTELLE HARRIS 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 


Soprano Church of the Divine Paternity 
(76th Street and 8th Ave.). 


60 West 104th Street, New York, 





PAUL LISTEMANN, 

VIOLIN VIRTUOSO. 

FRANZ LISTEMANN, 
‘CELLO VIRTUOSO. 

118 East Eighty-sixth Street, New York. 


FRIEDA STENDER 
SopRANO. 


ConcERT OR ORATORIO. 


Bensonhurst, Brooklyrn* 


Management of L. M. Ruben, 
108 Fifth Ave,, New York City 


NEW YORK. NEW YORK. 





Mrs. ROLLIE BORDEN LOW, 


ocal Instruction. 
Address. 205 West s6th Street, New York. 


Mrs, L. P. MORRILL, 
SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURE. 


The Chelsea, 222 West 23d Street, New York. VICTOR BAILLARD 
KATE STELLA BURR, Oo BASSO-EARTEORS. 
. ratorio an ng Recital. 
e VOCAL CULTURE— ACCOMPANIST. P Address : 141-143 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Coach to leading artists. Correct interpretation. 
Highest artistic finish. Opera, Oratorio, Song 


Recitals. Organist-Director Grace M. E.Church. | THOMAS SINCLAIR GORE, 


Studio: 76 West 82d Street. New York. 
& BARITONE—SOLOIST. 
™NY Concert—Church—Opera. 
JOHN YOU NG, _ 39 WwW est Twenty- sixth Street, New York. 
TENOR. same wish 


Oratorio and Concert. ROBERT KENT PARKER, 


271 W 4 ; x 
1 West 113th Street, New York BASSO. 


HUBERT ARNOLD, 


VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION. 
138 West 65th Street, New York. LILLIE MACHIN > 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
J. JEROME HAYES, 


Certificated pupil of Vannuccini. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 12 203 | Carnegie Hall, Ne New York. 
‘Studio: 40 West Twenty-eighth Street. LOUIS K KOEM MENICH, 
= aoe CONDUCTOR 
THE BERTA GROSSE-THOMASON Brooklyn Saengerbund Heinebund, New York. 
SCHOOL FOR PIANO. Studio: 478 § Second street, Brooklyn, N, Y. 


Piano Classes. Fg BP. W ADE R. B ROWN, 
Ww. Bassett. Tuition per Term, $15 to $50. Organist, Accompanist and Choral Conductor 
Instruction Piano, Organ, Theory, 
Song Interpretation 
19 West 103d Street, New York. 


LAURA CRAWFORD, 





Baritone, 




















Oratorio, Concert, Recitals. 
Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 
131 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 














Percy Hemus, 


BARITONE, 





1 ‘ f eC a 
(St. Patrick’s Cathedral.) Solo Organist and Accompanist. 
‘ } Instruction Piano, Organ 
Vocal Instruction. | Studio: g West orst Street, New York. 
128 West Sixty-fourth Street, New York. Telephone: 1127 Riverside 





MRS. IRENE AMSEL, ALICE THURLOW, 





Through her unique and special method, un- CONTRALTO. 
dertakes the perfect placing and finishing of the Concert, Musicale, Church, 
voice for amateurs as well as artists Wm. O. Wolfe, Manager, 
AMSEL OPERA SCHOOL | 8 East Twenty-third Street. 
632 Lexington Avenue, New York HS 
eae FREDERIC JOHN MAGUIRE. 
ARTHUR CLAASSEN en 
CONDUCTOR ARION SOCIETY. Concerts, Wagner Recitals. 
Piano instructio m. Special courses in_ technic. 
341 Jefferson Avenue, Send for circular. 300 "Kimball Hall. Chic ago. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. ——— 


— Mrs. HENRY SMOCK BOICE, 
MARIE A. STILWELL, 


VOICE CULTURE. 
Musical Art Department of Adelphi College 
CONTRALTO. 
Oratorios, Concerts and Musicals. 


Residence-Studio: 127 McDonough St., B’klyn, N.Y 
Pupils prepared for Church, Concert, Orntoeie.. 
(Washington Avenue Baptist Church.) 
73 Gates Avenue, Brooklyn, 1 N. ¥. 


8 East Twenty-third street, New York. 
Miss FANNY M. SPENCER, 


Monday, Wednesday, Thursday and Saturday. 
Solo Organist. 


Dr. FRANKLIN LAWSON, 
Soloist Pan-American Exposition. | Tel.: 972 Riverside. 2611 Broadway, New York. 


TENOR. 
Instruction: Pianc, Organ, Theory. 
i4s East 29d Street, New York. | Miss ADELE MARGULIES, 
PIANO INSTRUCTION. 


Miss VIRGINIA BAILIE, 


Pianist and Teacher. | Studios: Nos. 705-6 Carnegie Hall, New York 


LESCHETIZKY METHOD. - - - 
Studio: 1202 Carnegie Hall, New York. | JULIA C. ALLEN, 
VIOLINIST. 


Mr. BRUNO HUHN. 


The Sherwood, 58 West 57th St.. New York. 
Piano Lessons and the Art of Accompanying. 
To Vocalists—Repertoire, Style and Finish. 














INSTRUCTION. 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 


McCALL LANHAM 


seen 7 BARITONE, 
VOCAL AND OPERATIC SCHOOL OPEN FOR ENGAGEMENTS 


Dire _ 
MME. MARIE C RC SS. NEWHAUS. Opera, Concerts and Oratorio. 


Voice Building, Tradition and Diction. VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Absolute authority on French Diction. | Care AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC, 





St. Mare Building, 434 Fifth Ave,. New York. 212 West 59th Street, New York. 
HARRIETTE BROWER, 
PIANIST, HANS TIETGEN, 


VIOLIN MAKER 
and dealer in Old Italian Violins. 


Concerts, Recitals, Instruction. 
Studios: 133 East Sixteenth Street, | 
and Steinway Hall, New York. 





CHARLES FRANK, 
BASS-BARITONE. 
Vocal Instruction. 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
Studio: 226 East Sixty-ninth Street, New York. 


Ernst H. Bauer, 











Ses ty ave 
Importer of VENETIAN and 


Private address: Bay 29th St. and Benson Ave Solo Violinist and Teacher; also Theory Prepeses Rome “tug Quiat”’ Strings. 


and Harmony. 
Graduate of the Royal High School in Berlin. 
489 FIFTH B AVENSS, 5 NEW reas. 


32 Union Square East, 
_NEW ‘YORK CITY. 











H. R. KNOPF, 


ARTISTIC 


Bow and Violin Maker. 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
FINE OLD VIOLINS and ‘CELLOS, 
ARTIST BOWS and STRINGS. 


The Finest and Largest Collection of 
Old Violins and ’Cellos in America. 


119 East 23d Street, New York. 
ARTISTIC REPAIRING. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


Maker of the celebrated H.R. Knopf Violins 








142 West 13th Street, NEW YORK 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK, MUSICAL DIRECTOR, 


scnoor sr OPERA 


UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 


Signor ORESTE BIMBONI, 


Of{thefLondon, Berlin, Vienna, Moscowjand Italian Royal Opera Houses, 
INSTRUCTORS AND BRANCHES: Coaching with Action and Stage Management. 
Sig. BIMBONI. Lyric Expression, Gesture, Carriage, etc., Mrs. ERVING 
WINSLOW. Classical and Stage Dancing, Mrs. LILLA VILES WYMAN. 
Fencing, Sig. MARCO PIACENTI. 

ADDRESS: NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 











and ’Cellos, indorsed by many artists. 








FRANKLIN SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


nosy cots omen |UEORGE ENSWORTH, 


Address, 24 West 72d St., NEW YORK. 
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BALDWIN PIANO 


THE MUSICAL — COURIER. 


GRAND PRIZE 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 1300. 


HAMILTON PIANOS—SILVER MEDAL—HAMILTON ORGANS. 


D. H. BALDWIN & CO., 


Cincinnati, Indianapolis, 
Louisville, Chicago. 





STRICH & ZEIDLER, 


Producers of High Class Pianos—Upright and Grand, 


184TH STREET AND BROOK AVENUE, NEW YORK. 





OPULAR PEASE PIANO CO, 


ecu tame: 10 a St 
ce and Salesrooms : 6s réét, 
IANOS. 


NEW YORK. 





A. B. CHASE 


PIANOS. 


Highest type of Artistic Instruments 


For the pianist, the singer, the teacher, 
the student, the conservatory, the concert. 


Factory at NORWALK, OHIO. 


REFERENCE: The Editor-in-Chief of THe Musicat Courier. 








Germany. 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Pounded 1870) 


Hermann Wolter. 


Germany: Berlin and Flottwellstrasse 1. 
Cable address: Musikwolff, Berlin. 
Proprietor and Mamager of the Philharmonic 
Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscription Concerts, 
Hamburg; the Bechstein Hall. Berlin 
Sole representative of most of the leading artists, 
Best recommendations by Leschetizky, Nikisch, | viz.: Joachim d’Albert, Stavenhagen, Mme. 
refio, Mile. Kleeberg, Mlle Marcella Sembrich, 
Emil Goetz, the Berlin Phitharmoaie Orchestra, 
Manager of the American tours of Josef Hofmann, 
| Eugen d’Albert and Pablo de Sarasate. 
Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogue. 


Royal Conservatory of Music and Theatre, Sess. sermany. 


Forty-sixth Year, 1899-1900: 1,277 Pupils; 72 Recitals. 118 Instructors, among whom are: 


Fras Lag 4 Herbeck, Bachmann, Braunroth, Déring, Draeseke, Fihrmann, Frau Falkenberg, Fucha, 
Hé anssen, Iffert, Kluge, Fri. von Kotzebue, Krause Mann, Fri. Orgeni, Paul, Frau Bappoidi- 

4 emmele, Reuss, Schmole, Von Schreiner, Schulz-Heuthen, Fri. Sievert, Fri. Spliet, Starcke, 
Tyson-Wolff, Urbach, Vetter, Winds, Wolf, Wilh. Wolters, the foremost members of the Royal Court 
Orchestra, headed by Concertmaster Rappoldi, Gritzmacher, Feigerl, Bauer, Biehring, Fricke, 

bler, Wolfermann, etc. Education from beginning to finish. Full courses or single branchea 
Principal admission times begin April and September Admission granted also at other times 
For prospectus and other information apply to our American Representative, 


EE. A. LEOPOLD, Vocal Instructor, NEW HAVEN, CONK, 


LEIPSIC, DRESDEN, 


Mrs, SKENE-GIPSER, 


Only epportunitg in Leipsic to study the 
Leschetizky Method. 





ONCE A WEEK IN DRESDEN. 


Hans Sitt and others 


Piano Lessoas given in English or German. 


STUDIO: 39b6b Mitzer Strasse, LEIPSIC. | 








HUGO GORLITZ 


119 New Bond Street, 
LONDON, W. 


European-American Concert Bureau 


Nine years Director of Paderewski's Tours 
Sole Agent and Manager of K.ubelik. 
AMERICAN TOVR OF KVBELIK, 1901-1902 


Under Management of 
MR. DANIEL FROHMAN MR. HVGO GORLIGZ. 


ASHTON’S KOYAL AGENCY 


‘ ¥ 38 Old Bond St., LONDON, W. 
Concert, 
> ae ny Theatrical, 
a o> , Variety. 
Artists introduced, Tours and Concerts arranged and managed. 

The Royal Agent for Drawing Room Entertainments. 

















The Stern Conservatory of Music, 


FOUNDED ies0o. 


222 Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonie), Berlin, S. W. 
Royal Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 






















— —_e go pment in all branches of 8 OPER ATIC AND DRAMATIC ae ete 
my 1 tt Stage ORCHESTRAL SCHOO! < sing l 

instr 8 SEMINARY. Special t g for t s. CHORUS SCHOO! SLEMENTARY 
PIANO AND VIOLIN SCHOOI 

Principal Teachers HARMONY AND COMPOSITION—Max I wengard, Hans B an Prof. E. E 
Taubert. PIANO—1I na K “el r » Anton Foerster, Otto gener, Prof. Ernest 
Je zka, A. Papendick, H tav I l <A Sort Pr f I I Taubert, 
Gue — eude Victor » Erno Lochbrunner SINGING- Frau Prof. Selma Nick 
lass slanche Corelli, 1 Julie Moeller, Wladyslaw Sek n, Alexa r Heir 
mant “OPER aTic AND DRAMATIC CLASS—Pelix Ehrl VIOLIN—Lady H (Wilma Nort 

a), Prof. Gustav Hollaender, Bernard Dessau, Willy Nicking, W. Ra Ant CELLO— 

Heinric h Kiefer. HARP, HARMONII M vres z Poer ORGAN—Otto Dienel, Royal Music Di- 
rector, &c. CHARGES ($30) up to 500 marks ‘($12 20) Anni aally 

Prospectuses may be obtained through the Pupils received at any time. Consulta- 


tion hours from 11 a. m m 


Klindworth- ee of Music. 


BERLIN W., STEGLITZERSTRASSE, 19. 

Director: Dr, Huco Gotpscumipr. Principal Teachers: Prof. Xaver SCHARWENKA, 
K. K. Hofpianist; Pa. Scoarwenxa, C. Ansorce, W. Bercer, W. Lerpnoiz, Mayer- 
Maur (Piano) ; Gotpscu Mint, Lina Beck (Singing) ; Zajic, 
BERG (Violin); VAN Lier .(’Cello) ; Knuprer (Opera). 

Pupils received at any time 


CARL FISCHER, 6, 8 & 10 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK. 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 





GRUENBERG, VAN BRENNER- 











1. *Before the Mast, Nautical March, by L. P. LAURENDAU, for piano solo ............ Price, .40 
2. *King Over All, March, by W. H. SCOU T AN, for PERS COT Bececesccccomsesscocescoscces = & 
8. *Ann Arbor University March, by G. D. BARN ARD, for piano solo.......... "7 .40 
4. *Artist’s Dream, Waltz, by R. VOLLSTEDT, for piano solo............ceceess ad 75 
6. *Read the Answers in the Stars, Waltz, by Oo: FETRAS, for piano solo....... — = ae 
6. *Poetica Waltz, by TH. M. TOBANI, for piano solo......ccccccccccccccsceccccece - ae 
7. *I Love Thee, Columbia, by TH. M. TOBANI, for piano solo.............ccccccecccccees “ 50 
8 The Missionary’s Flirtation, Humorous Song, for vocal and piano, by P. KLENGEL. “  .50 


*Also published for Orchestra and for Military Band. 


MUSIC PUBLISHER and IMPORTER. $e ee eee py Fe 


“THE METRONOMR.* A monthly published in the interest of the musical 








THE **Undertakes Good Artists Only." 
ONCORDE The St. James’ Budget says: Mr. Norman Concorde is the most ener- 
getic and up-to-date man in his profession 

ONCERT Musicsays: The C. « is influenced solely by artistic merit, 

The Musical Courier says: His name has become a guarantee of 
ONTROL ey 

The Zeitschrift fur Musik (Leipzig) says: Herrn Concorde’s prinaip 
and Orchestra, Entertain- ‘ bestebt darin wenig zu versprechen und viel zu halten. 

The Court Circular says: The most reliable bureau in London. 


ment and Lecture Bureau. 


Address: 310 Regent St., London, W 
Telephone: 4153 GERRARD. Telegrams: ‘‘ CONCORDIST, LONDON.” Cable Code: THE CONCORDE CODE. 


Hazelton Brothers 


PIANOS, 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT, 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 


Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 











profession. Subscription, $1.00 per annum; lo cents each copy. 





pues id for the 
ond yy tt. ur oirs an Stage, 


CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


(ESTABLISHED 1867), 


Miss CLARA BAUR, Direoctress. 
A Thorough Musical Education After the Methods of Foremost European Conservatories. 


BRANCHES TAUGHT. Students from the city and vicinity, as well as 
Pianoforte, Voice Culture, Pipe Organ, Cabinet those from abroad, cam enter at any time during 








Organ, Violin, Violoncello, Flute, Cornet and other the Scnoot Year amp Summzr Tam. 
Or 


chestral Instruments, Theory of Music, Ea- Young ladies from a distance find a home im the 


semble Playing, Elocution and Physical Culture; Conservatory Building, where they can | eg 
also Modern Languages and English Literature. 


their studies under the supervision of the 
ress. For catalogues, address 


Miss CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence Streets, 
Cincinnati, Ohie* 


By. ~ are prepared for positions in Schools 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











Grand and Upright 





STEINWAY & Sons are the only manufacturers who make 
(including 


parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior 


STEINWAY 


PIANOS. 


all component 


the 


casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 





NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 





CENTRAL DEPOT FORK GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS, 





St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


GERMANY. 


EVERETT 
PIANOS 


GRAND and UPRIGHT * > 
DISTINCT ART CREATIONS 


IMITATING NONE, BUT POSSESSING INDIVIDUAL QUALITIES WHICH MAKE 
THEM THE BEST NOW MANUFACTURED. 


OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH, RICHARD BURMEISTER 


AND OTHER EMINENT VIRTUOSI! EXCLUSIVELY USE AND UNQUALIFIEDLY 
INDORSE THEM. 



























EVERETT PIANO CO. 


BOSTON 
THE JOHN CHVRCH CO. 


CINCINNATI. CHIC_AGO 










NEW YORK 












PIANOS 





MBALL* 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 





BALTIMORE, 
WASHINGTON. 


NEW YORK. 





THE CELEBRATED 


List of the Highest Grade 


Heads the 


Are at present 
the Most 


Popular and 





SOHMER & CO. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 


Pianos, and 


Preferred by 
the Leading 


Artists. 


SOHMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. 





vose 


planes appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 
are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 
any other make of piano offered to the public. 
Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


Write for explanatory literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


160 Boylston Street, Boston, [lass. 





BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214—218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18—20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 























